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(ANST THOU HEAR ME? 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN. 




















_ Gop, ob! dost thou hear me now, 

> When I cry from out the night? 
~hrough the clouds that veil thy brow 
) Grant a glimpse me of thy light! 
* Ah! but thou art far too great, 

’ Girt with wonder, might and awe; 

~ With inexorable weight 

~~  Grushes me thyiron law. 






And how far my voice must soar, 
Ere it reach unto thy throne! 
Through the whirling planets’ roar 
-~ Ganst thou hear my sigh, my moan? 
“When from myriad creatures swarm 
» Anguished plaints, petitions, cries; 
“ike a bird-note in the storm 
~ Faints my panting prayer and dies. 






Hearts are broken; tears upshed 
Sear their hollows ere they flow. 
Rachel wailing for her dead 
Will no balm or comfort know. 
But this mighty globe spins on, 
' Heeds no sorrow, pang or tear; 
And unfading mounts the sun; 
God, O God, how canst thou hear? 


Upward yearning, crushed to earth 
By the heavy bonds of law, 

" Fiercely clutched from hour of birth, 

_ In Necessity’s stern claw; 
$an-illumined clod of dust 

“Rounding my predestined sphere— 
_ God, my God, if thou art just, 
Grant me hope that thou dost hear! 








































Ihave called thee in despair, 
’Mid the solemn stars on high; 
And with anxious, dazzled stare 
Ihave pierced the midnight sky. 
But the radiant stillness beat 
Vast and awful on mine ear; 
God of silence, I entreat, 
Grant me faith that thou dost hear! 
New York Crry. 
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EPHEMERA. 


BY DORA READ GOODALE, 











‘Tose creatures of a day 

Whose whole existence passes between the 
Tsing and descending suns, 

They spread their wings of gauze, eat, mate, 
sport in the warm beam, 

Fulfill all, exhaust all, 

Andsink at nightfall into the port that 

gave them birth. 


Could eons of duration add to such a life ? 
is but a measure of growth: 
O man 
Who dreamest of Eternity, 
Behold it in completion. 
NoarHampron, MAss. 
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THE PARNELL COMMISSION. 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY, M. P. 


ON Monday, the 22d of October, the 
nell Commission will open fur actual 
ess. This will be the most important 
State trial that has been held in England 
uring the present reign. It is a State 
trial and nothing else. The decision of 
the three judges as to the form of pro- 
cedure to be adopted in this peculiar and 
almost unique case has made it technical- 
_ 7 8 well as substantially a criminal 
2 trial; and the course taken by the Gov- 
‘roment has made it a State trial. The 
i: Government have,from first to last, acted 
; backers of The Times. The Attorney- 



























































The decision of the judges that The 
Times must proceed to make out its case 
just as in an ordinary action of plaintiff 
and defendant, puts the Government, 
who have instituted the court and the 
trial, into the position of a prosecutor. 
Every one feels this; every one knows 
that if the judges pronounce the charges 
against Mr. Parnell unfounded, the Gov- 
ernment will receive a shattering blow. 
The issue, therefore, is in many ways a 
political issue. Logically, of course, a 
national cause ought not to be advanced 
by the fact that a false charge has been 
made against its leader, or thrown back 
by the declaration of a court of law that 
the charge is true. The Constitutional 
claim of Ireland to national self-govern- 
ment will not be one whit stronger in the 
event of The Times being convicted of 
calumny, or weaker in the event of 
The Times being declared to have spoken 
the truth. But all the same it is certain 
that the cause of Home Rule will be pro- 
moted by the one event, and would be 
thrown back by the other. 
For myself I have of course no doubt 
whatever as to the result of the trial. I 
know Mr. Parnell intimately, and there- 
fore I haveno doubt. I believe the tri- 
bunal was ill-chosen and unfairly chosen; 
and I believe the Government were 
pleased with the choice because some of 
the judges are strongly opposed to the 
Home Rule agitation. But I believe that 
nevertheless the judges then set down to 
their judicial work will act with perfect 
impartiality. Therefore I am quietly 
confident about the result. Mr. Parnell 
would have brought an action against 
The Times when he was refused the 
committee of inquiry which he asked 
for—a committee of members of the 
House of Commons—but for the urgent 
advice and remonstrance of the leaders 
of the Liberal Party. Mr. Gladstone, Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, Sir 
Charles Russcll, were all against the idea 
of bringing an action in London. They 
insisted that to refer any case in which 
Mr. Parneil was concerned to a London 
jury—a jury of London shopkeepers— 
was to decide its fate beforehand. The 
utmost that could be hoped was that per- 
haps one or two impartial and independ- 
ent men on such a jury might hold out 
against the majority, and then the case 
would end without.a decision one way or 
the other. Mr. Parnell therefore gave 
way. Again, when he demanded some 
sort of inquisition and accepted in prin- 
ciple the court of inquiry which the Gov- 
ernment offered, and which we were told 
in che first instance was to be composed 
‘* chiefly” of judges of the higher courts, 
the Liberal leaders were strongly opposed 
to the course he was taking. All possible 
pressure was brought to bear on him to 
induce him not to accept the commission 
of inquiry. Mr. Parnell, however, was 
firm ; he could not be shaken. There are 
few things indeed which he would not do 
in deference to the advice of Mr. Glad- 
stone ; but this hecould not do. He was 
not surprised at the remonstrances of the 
Liberalleaders. ‘‘ They can’t know,” he 
said, ‘‘ what we know. It is qui‘e natu- 
ral they should think that we may in the 
earlier period of this movement have 
done or sanctioned some wild things ; but 
we know that we did not.” 
I believe the objection of the Liberal 
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this fear. What Mr. Parnell had to do in 
the beginning of the movement was to 
make it a movement of the whole Irish 
people. One of his principal objects nat- 
urally was to convert to constitutional 
action the whole of what I may call the 
Fenian party. The Fenian party de- 
scribed generally is composed of brave, 
sincere and patriotic men. No matter 
how mistaken they may have been at one 
time as to their policy and means of ac- 
tion, no Irish movement could be called 
national which did not take in such men 
as these. But these men had to be con- 
vinced that Mr. Parnell’s movement was 
genuine and was ina fair way tosucceed, 
before they could be prevailed upon to 
wish it well. Undoubtedly some of them 
were ‘“‘extreme.” Many of them had 
borne imprisonment as Fenians; many of 
them had taken open part in attempts at 
armed rebellion. Some such men are 
now numbered among the most useful 
and patriotic members of the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party. They have been won 
over to constitutional agitation by Mr. 
Parnell and Mr. Gladstone. Does any- 
body in his senses say that such men 
ought not to have been won over; that 
they ought to have been left out of an 
Irish national organization? Well, but of 
course it is quite conceivable that some of 
these men may have been brought into po- 
litical relationship at some part of their 
career with comrades who afterward sur- 
rendered themselves to darker counsels 
and to wilder deeds. This is the fear that 
no doubt was in the minds of some of the 
Liberal leaders. They probably felt sat- 
isfied that The Times and the Government 
between them would endeavor in this 
sort of way to associate Mr. Parnell and 
the Irish Parliamentary party with words 
spoken or deeds done by men alike ex- 
treme and obscure, with whom some of 
them may have been brought intoa casual 
and temporary companionship. But I 
can answer for it that the Irish leader 
and the Irish party have no such fear. 
The closer the investigation the more 
clearly will it be made evident that they 
have fought their battle all through with 
the weapons given to their hands by the 
British Constitution itself. 

Her Majesty’s Attorney-General is, as I 
have said, the prosecuting counsel. This 
isan awkward fact for the Government. 
It puts Lord Salisbury and Mr. Smith, 
and their colleagues, distinctly in the posi- 
tion of Crown prosecutors. Mr. Parnell 
has a splendid array of counsel. First 
comes Sir Charles Russell, by far the 
greatest advocate now atthe English Bar. 
Sir Charles Russell is an Irishman. He 
had a hard fight of it when, a totally 
obscure young man from Ireland, he be- 
gan his career at the English Bar. He 
held lately a regular engagement as coun- 
sel for The Times, but he flung up this en- 
gagement, and is now leading counsel 
against The Times. Second in command 
tohim is Frank Lockwood, a Queen’s 
counselor and a member of Parliament; 
Lockwood the brilliant, the witty, a pen 
and pencil caricaturist, whose little 
sketches, thrown off in a moment, are the 
delight of the House of Commons and 
the law courts. If I were an unwilling 
or doubtful or prevaricating witness I 
should not like to be cross-examined by 
Frank Lockwood. Lockwood, as well as 
Russell, is a convinced Home Ruler. 





leaders arose partly tho not entirely from 
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really rising young men who came into 
the House of Commons at the general 
election of 1886; and Robert Reid, another 
clever lawyer and M. P.; and last, but cer- 
tainly not least, my friend and colleague 
“Tim” Healy. There is a peculiarity in the 
arrangement of the court which the read- 
ers of THE INDEPENDENT might not ob- 
serve for themselves. In an ordinary 
English court of law an Irish or Scotch 
advocate cannot practice—I mean, of 
course, a member of the Irish or Scotch 
Bar. The act of Parliament which con- 
stituted this tribunal left it open to mem- 
bers of the Bar in any of the three coun- 
tries. Ineed not point out the convenience 
and the advantage of this arrangement 
in the trial of a cause which will have to 
do with England and Ireland alike. The 
solicitor who is engaged in preparation of 
the case for the Irish party is one of the 
best-known men in London. Who that has 
spent even a monthin London, who that 
ever reads a London newspaper, does not 
know the name of Mr. George Lewis ? Mr. 
Lewis is concerned in every great case that 
comes on in London; and he is as well 
known in metropolitan society as he 
is in the courts of law. The Prince of 
Wales regards him as a friend—and in- 
deed I wonder who in the inner world of 
London does not regard George Lewis as 
his friend? He is one of the brightest, 
keenest, shrewdest of men; as full of 
cleverness and resource as he is of kindli- 
ness and good nature—and I could not 
say more in praise of his capacity. Mr. 
Lewis, I may add, is in the highest of 
spirits over the case and its prospects; and 
declares that The Times will have proved 
itself in the end, very unwillingly no 
doubt, the best supporter the cause of 
Home Rule has had since Gladstone gave 
it his noble adhesion. 

So you see we are not afraid. I myself 
have the honor to be one of those whom 
The Times distinguishes by name as the 
men against whom it makes its deliberate 
accusation of having been ‘‘in trade and 
traffic with avowed dynamiters and 
known contrivers of murder.” I am 
known to some of the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and I feel pretty confident 
they will believe no such thing of me. I 
have no doubt the editor of THE INDE- 
PENDENT would shake me by the hand 
even now if I were within reach of his 
friendly grasp. Anything I say for my- 
self I say also for my colleagues. No 
stain rests on them now; no stain will 
rest on them when this inquisition is 
over; when The Times has done its worst 
and has failed, the one feeling among the 
Irish party might be expressed in the 
words : ‘‘ Thank Heaven, we are going to 
have this all out at last.” 





MY AMERICAN ANCESTORS. 
BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





WuatT is more difficult than to an- 
nounce a personal fact which is of ex- 
traordinary importance to one’s self, and 
may prove of some trifling interest toa 
few of one’s readers, without seeming to 
lose altogether a due sense of the relation 
between one’s minute personality and che 
great indifferent public? I wonder if I 
may dare for once to commit the indis- 
cretion of speaking about my own affairs 
in a certain very unexpected conjunction ? 
The precedent is a dangerous one. If all ~ 





Then there is Asquith, a barrister, and a 
Member of Parliament, one of the few 
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the rotifers of the press were to imag- 


ine that their readers enjoyed theexbibi- 
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tion of their forms arranged under a mi- 
croscope, periodical literature would be- 
come a terror indeed. If any one, then, 
reproves me for imagining that what I 
am going to say is of any interest to him, 
I must bow my head and promise never 
to doitagain. But will the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT for once be indulgent? 
Whether they will or no, I am like the 
Ancient Mariner—I feel that I must tell 
my tale to willing or unwilling ears; and 
if the scoffing one who cries ‘‘ Hush!” 
were half so astonished and pleased as I 
am, all his scruples about ‘‘ the personal 
in literature” would not, I feel sure, re- 
strain him. Here, then, is what I must 
tell my American friends. 

My dear father, the well-known nat- 
uralist, who passed away in peace some 
six or seven weeks ago, was a man who, 
like the poet Wordsworth, did not greatly 
care for general chat at the fireside, and 
never unbended to family gossip. He 
was married twice, and my mother, who 
was his first wife, died more than thirty 
years ago. My father, most happily for 
me as well as for himself, married again 
while I was still a child. Hence, the 
events being distant, and my father him- 
self austere in holding cosy human talk 
at arm’s length, it so bappened that he 
never told me who my mother was, I 
knew her learned, pious and noble- 
minded; [remembered her, as alittle child 
recollects the dead, as angelically gentle, 
tremulously sweet. But who she had 
been it happened that I never knew; and 
as her race closed in her, extinguished, 
save for me, in the penumbra of her 
tomb, there was no one to tell me. It is 
only since my father’s death that I have 
discovered all her papers, and find my- 
self, on the maternal side, a New Eng- 
lander without blot. 

It seems that my mother’s people took 
the wrong side in 1775. When ‘*‘ the Bos- 
ton teapot bubbled,” William Bowes, my 
grandfather, who had been duly baptized 
as befitted a good Bostonian, by Dr. Sam- 
uel Cooper, at Brattle Street Meeting- 
house, was hurried away by his parents, 
whose nerves the tea-party had shaken, to 
North Wales, where the family settled. 
But my grandfather, with his undiluted 
Massachusetis blood, must have had some 
good in him, aJtho be was forced to be a 
loyalist; for, once grown to man’s estate, 
it was back to Boston that he went fora 
wife, and secured a New Englander as 
true as himself, in my grandmother, 
Hannah, daughter (and co-heiress, alas! 
alas! for the fortunes of yesteryear), of 
the Rev. John Troutbeck, King’s chap- 
lain at Boston, U.S. A. A hundred and 
twenty years ago to-day my grandmamma 
Troutbeck opened her little Bostonian 
eyes close to Governor Winthrop’s house 
in South Street. She lived to be eighty- 
three, and I have been seated in her arms: 
“She had heard the muskets’ rattle of the 

April running battle; 
Lord Percy's hunted soldiers, she could see 
their red coats still,” 
I have nodoubt. It makes me thrill with 
divided patriotism when I think of her. 

In Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s delightful 
book, he makes his little rascal of a Bos- 
ton boy repeat the line: 

* Pater, avus, proavus, abavus, atavua, tritavus.” 

I cannot go quite so far as this with my 
American relations, but nearly as far 
I can. I go to Atavus, Proavus was 
another William Bowes, he that took 
the wrong side and carried Avus off in 
his unwilling infancy. Proavus was born 
in 1734, and his wives were two. Mary 
Stoddard, of Boston and Northampton, 
from whom I am descended, and Anna 
Whitney, of Quincy, who is only my 
step-great-grandmother. [I am quite petu- 
lant at finding that Iam not a Whitney of 
Quincy. In my first rough survey I 
thought I was. I will be consoled, how- 
ever, for in that case I could not have 
been a Stoddard, of Northampton. Abavus 
was Nicholas Bowes, of Boston, born in 
1706, graduate of Harvard, and for twenty 
years minister of New Bedford. His wife, 
my absolute great-great-grandmother, 


Lucy Hancock, was the aunt of the famous | 


and mighty Governor John Hancock, 
whose signature stands so big and bold on 
the Declaration. Lucy Hancock’s brother 
Thomas, a benefactor to Harvard College, 
founded the present professorship of 








Hebrew; and, in his will, after endowing 
the Society for the Propagation of Gospel 
among the Indian., and creating vari- 
ous hospitals and the like, he made my 
great-grandfather, his favorite nephew, 
his legatee, for which, tho successive 
Boweses have spent every dollar of the 
money his great-great-grandnephew duti- 
fully thanks him. Then, of course on 
the maternal side, Atavus was the Rev. 
John Hancock, born in 1670, and for more 
than half a century minister of the 
Church in Lexington; while, on the 
paternal side, it was Nicholas Bowes, 
who seems to have been born about 1665, 
and who married Martha Remington. 
Good Massachusetts blood, all of it, but it 
is the Hancock strain that it best pleases 
me to think of. My very molecules, now 
dancing about in a London book-room, 
have feasted and drunk deep in the veri- 
table stone Hancock house which used to 
stand at the top of the hill until Vandals 
pulled it down. If that house were stand- 
ing now, it would have a greater senti- 
mental interest to me than any other 
domicil in the worl]. 

In these days when heredity is so much 
talked about, I may surely dwell on the 
extraordinary personal charm that the 
city of Boston had for me when I saw it 
in 1885. At that time I had not the 
faintest reason to suspect that Boston 
was any more to me than Jerusalem or 
Tokio. Yet all those who know me well, 
andsaw me at that time will bear witness 
with what an unaccountable eagerness 
and delight I visited every nook and cor- 
ner of the city. Onthe other hand, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, to whom alone 
of American friends I have hitherto 
divulged this, to me, so delightful news, 
assures me seriously that he and others 
were almost persuaded, they hardly 
knew why, that I must be of Massachu- 
setts blood. The case may seem one not 
wholly without interest to those who 
study the manifestations of heredity, for 
here was the very uncommon phenome- 
non of a grown man visiting the land 
of half his ancestors, utterly unaware of 
the fact, and yet profoundly moved by it. 
There is likely to be, as Dr. Holmes says 
in his letter to me, ‘‘a natural affinity 
between those whose blood came from 
the same soil, who have been nourished 
more or less on Indian corn for a few 
generations, who have breathed the same 
air, ‘ wilted’ in the same July heats, and 
shrunk up in the same winters’ cold 
northwesters.” But there is here some- 
thing more subtle than this. There is 
here the instinct which tells the unsus- 
pecting visitor that he is notan alien at 
all, but a son of the soil come home, 
This is the feeling which I had, which I 
verily put away from me as ridiculous, 
when Mr. Howells took me by day and 
night to the old haunts of my unknown 
relatives, to Scollay Square and Faneuil 
Hall, to Mount Auburn and what once 
was Griffin’s Wharf. 

Here I must stop, ashamed of having 
talked so long about this profoundly 
uninteresting descendant of the Han- 
cocks, Those readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who have ventured so far as this, 
will, however, let me take them a little 
farther. They will let me say that I am 
glad that I loved America, her people, ber 
literature, her institutions, long before I 
suspected that it would ever be natural 
that I should. Iwas brought up in the 
old dull ultra-British prejudices; no one 
ever helped me to right ideas about 
America; but the atavism prevailed, and 
I was permeated with sympathy for and 
curiosity about New England long before 
[ ever supposed that it would prove to be 
the country of my fathers. Now, at all 
events, it is a satisfaction to have noth- 
ing in my sentiments which must be 
changed. Itis all comfortably accounted 
for. lt wasIate mince-pies at Lexing- 
ton, o’ Christmas nights; there was toast 
and cider for me on the board at North- 
ampton; the scent of the New England 
birch-fires, the song of the bobolink, the 
erystal light from the eddies of the 
Charles, passed into my being from an- 
cestor to ancestor, and now there is noth- 
ing on earth that can take the American 
out of me. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





HARNACE’S CALL TO BERLIN. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN UNION THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 


At last Neander’s chair is filled by a 
competent successor. ‘‘The father of 
modern Church history” was the first 
and by far the most popular teacher of 
Church history in the University of 
Berlin—the youngest and largest in Ger- 
many—and inspired enthusiasm in that 
branch of study. His lecture-room was 
always crowded, and the esteem and af- 
fection of his students knew no bounds. 
He labored there from 1813 till 1850, 
when ona hot July day he returned sick 
from his lecture, wrote the last lines of 
his tenth volume, went to bed and said to 
his faithful sister: ‘‘ Hannchen, I am 
weary, let us go home. Good-night!” 
Peacefully as he lived, he fell asleep. 
He left the great work of his life unfin- 
ished, but the evangelical catholic spirit 
which he infused into Church history 
still lives and grows far beyond the limits 
of Germany. His immediate successors— 
Lehnert, Niedner, Semisch—were good 
scholars, especially Niedner, but not to be 
compared to Neander in extent of use- 
fulness as teachers or authors. It was 
long felt that his chair was still vacant. 
Of professors, as of office-holders, ‘‘ few 








die and none resign”; but this year has. 


been fatal to theological professors in 
Germany. Semisch in Berlin, Jacobi, 
Schlottmann and Riehm in Halle, Ber- 
theau in G6ttingen, Kahnis in Leipzig, 
Ranke in Marburg, Ebrard in Erlangen, 
died in rapid succession. 

After the death of Semisch last spring 
the name of Harnack in Marburg was at 
once mentioned as his successor. The 
decision was delayed month after month. 
At last he was called and has probably 
just begun his lectures. Never before has 
the transfer of a theological professor 
from one university to another caused so 
much sensation and engaged the telegraph 
and even the transatlantic cable. The 
fact has been anaounced in the news- 
papers with all sorts of comments on the 
supposed ecclesiastical polity of the young 
Emperor ofGermany. I happen to know 
the facts in the case from persons directly 
connected with it, and therefore can 
throw some light on it. 

In Prussian universities the Faculty 
has a right to nominate a successor to a 
vacant professorship. Three names are 
usually proposed to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship and Instruction (the Cultus- 
minister), who selects one from the nomi- 
nees, but is not bound by the action of 
the faculty. The King confirms or ve- 
toes the choice of the Minister. In this 
case the faculty nominated Dr. Harnack 
with but one dissenting voice, that of Dr. 
Pfleiderer, a speculative divine of the 
Tibingen schcol, who is opposed to the 
School of Ritscbl, with which Hurnack is 
connected. The Minister of Worship, Dr. 
von Gossler, a highly accomplished and 
able man, accepted the nomination, but 
asked, according to recent custom, the 
consent of the Oberkirchenrath the high- 
est ecclesiastical tribunal of the Evangel- 
ical Church of Prussia. That body ob- 
jected to the call with a majority of one 
vote, The question thus became a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction between the Ministry 
of Public Worship (the Cultusministe- 
rium) and the Supreme Church Council, 
or between the State and the Church, or, 
rather, between the Liberal and the High 
Orthodox Party in both; for in Prussia 
Ckurch and State are still so closely con- 
nected that it is impossibie to draw a 
sharp line of distinction. The Minister 
of Public Worship, unwilling to get into 
a conflict with the Church Council, re- 
ferred the decision to King William II. 
The King kept the matter under consid- 
eration for two or three months, and at 
last, probably after consultation with 
Prince Bismarck, confirmed the call of 
Harnack, 

While the decision was pending, the 
German press, both political and relig- 
ious, discussed the merits of Harnack’s 
orthodoxy and especially the wider ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, or the iufluence of 
the Church as represented by the Ober- 
kirchenrath in filling the theological 


chairs of the University. The $s 
organs sided with the Cultusminister wy, 
Conservative organs with the - 
kirchenrath; while the Roman 
papers, like the Germania, used the 
casion to expose the shamefy] slavery of 
the Protestant Church. 

As regards the principle involved in . 
this case, we must say from the Am i 
standpoint that the Church through her 4 
proper organs ought to control the a, _ 





her ministers. She alone 1s Competenttg 
judge of their fitness for the important. 
post they occupy. The State looks ed 
at scholarship and cares little or nothing 
about theological views, and frequent 
appoints men who teach anything Tather 
than the doctrines of the Bible and the 
Church. Nobody would think in og — 
country of intfusting the SOvernorsg of 
the states with the appointment of minig. 
ters and theological professors, The 
thing would be preposterous and destras. 
tive to the freedom of the Church, 

But in Germany the case is quite diffe, 
ent. The universities are institutions of 
the State, and the professors are officers 
of the State and supported by the State, 
Once appointed, they cannot be remota 
except for immorality or incompetenoy, 
and if they have served a certain numbe 
of years they are entitled to 4 pension, 
like military officers. This position makes 
theological professors entirely independ. 
ent of the Church, and enables them tp 
pursue their investigations regardless of 
practical consequences. They may invent 
the wildest hypotheses and teach all gorts ° 
of heresies without fear of punishment, 
This academic freedom of teaching (aka- 
demische Lehrfreiheit) is regarded as q 
sacred thing in Germany, and indispenge: 
ble for the free investigation of truth for _ 
its own sake and for the progress of the 
ology as a science. e 

As to the personal aspect of the que 
tion, no competent judge will dispute the 
theoretical fitness of Dr. Harnack forfie. 
first chair of Church History in Germ, 

He isa man of yenius, of rare schol 
ship, and a popular and inspiring teadhe, 
He is in the prime of life—only thir. 







dinary power of work. He is one of the 
few Germans who understand English 
(tho he does not speak it), and takes a live- 
ly interest in the recent development of 
English and American theology. He was 
born at Dorpat in Russia (1851), became 
Privat-docent in Leipziz, then Professor 
of Church History in Giessen, and in 1886 
be was called to Marburg. He first at- 
tracted the attention of the Church by a 
critical and annotated edition of the‘ Apos 
tolic Fathers,” in connection with Dr, von 
Gebhardt (librarian in Berlin) and Dr, 
Zahn (then Professor at Erlangen, now at 
Leipzig). It appeared in three volume 
in 1875-1877. He has since es; ecially d& 
voted himself to patristic studies, i 
which Neander excelled. When Bryenm@ 
published the newly discovered *Dt 
dache,” he was the first to make thedit 
covery known in Germany, and prepared 
in a short time an elaborate edition with 
commentary and learned Prolegomena 
(1884). His most important work pub 
lished since that time is his “History 
of Christian Doctrine”  (‘* Dogmenge 
schichte” 1886 and 1887), which marks aa 
epoch in that line. He will probably 
elaborate before long a History of Chris 
tian literature. He is unquestionably a 
the head of living German Church bit 
torians who are very rare. Kahnis and 
Jacobi died during last summer, and the 
former was disabled several years before; 
besides they were too old to be tran& 
ferred to another university, altho Ja 
cobi was a worthy pupil of Neander, and 
Kahnis a man of original genius and 
magnetism as a teacher. Reuter, 
Gottingen, an eminently learned histo- 
rian, especially in the Middle Ages, is like- 
wise too old (seventy-one years). Among 
the younger professors there is none who 
could have been proposed alongside of 
Harnack. The fact is, he was the only 
candidate in the tield. The objection of 
his opponents is his connection with the 











pointment of teachers who are to train - 


seven years of age—and has an extrade ; 











Ritschl School of theology, and his sem 4 ' 
rationalistic views on thecanon. But bis , 
standpoint is historico-critical rather than 
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matical. The Oberkirchenrath is incon- 
at. It did not object when Dr. von Goss- 
= two years. ago, called him to Marburg, 
 . likewise a Prussian university 
1966. Nor did it object to the call 

Di. Pfleiderer who is far less orthodox 
me Harnack, and voted against bim 
he aims with Ritschl to expel 
cs from theology, and to put it 

a purely historic basis. I myself do 

» e with Harnack’s views concern- 
‘ao the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
a too much influence to Hellenic 
ee eopby in formulating the ecumeni- 
cal doctrines of the Trinity and the per- 
son of Christ. These doctrines are the 

et of Christianity with the help of 
Hellenic philosophy, and not the product 
of the Hellenic philosophy with the help 
of Curistianity. ; 

But Dr. Harnack is a Curistian scholar, 
the son of an orthodox Lutheran divine, 
e grnest investigator of truth, and 

ified above any other living man for 
the important and responsible position to 
which he has been called. I cannot see 
pow Kaiser Wilhelm, the Cultusminister 
yon Gossler, and the Theological Faculty 
gf Berlin could have done better. Har- 
pak isa great acquisition to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and will again attract hi-- 
jorical students from all parts of the 
world—as Neander did fifty years ago. 





SPIRITUAL LONGEVITY. 
BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





NoTHING can be more obvious to hu- 
man thought than that our spiritual lon- 
gevity, in the sense of continuous mental 
personality, self-conscious and self-iden- 
tiled, is, through whatever chang>s we 
may pass, at least coeval with our present 
bodily life, beginning with that life, and 
not ending before death. ‘rhis is certain, 
ifanything can be deemed such. 

Various conditions of the body may 
affect the activity of the mind, owing to 
the intimate connection between them; 
but.this does not destroy the evidence of 
continuous mental existence. Such ex- 
istence is as realin the raving lunatic as 
in the man of the soundest-reason. Sleep 


may suspend mental action, so far as in- 


tercourse with the outward world is con- 
termed; but when the sleep is ended the 
mind reappears with its usual signs. A 
blood-clot pressing on the brain may ren- 
der one unconscious for the time beirg; 
but remove the clot and consciousness 
will return, showing that ube mental man 
existed @uring that unconsciousness. A 
diseased brain may make one delirious; 
but cure the disease, and the delirium 
comestoanend. The suspension of the 
heart’s action, as in a fainting fit, arrests 
mental action; yet when the heart re- 
games its ordinary function, this action 
atonce begins again. Facts, in the most 
ample abundance, show that the mind 
and body are intimately related to and 
Mutually affect each other during the 
Petiod of life; yet no condition of the 
latter, duriug this period, absolutely de- 
stroys the former. This we, know by 
observation and experience. 

There is, however, one event in our 
earthiy history, and but one, that raises 
the question whether our spiritual lon- 
&evity extends beyond it, and that event 
Wecall death. The reasons why we here 
Taise the question, and nowhere else, are 
the following: 1. That all sensible evi- 
dence of the soul’s continued existence, 
manifested in and through the body, 
eitirely disappears at death. 2. That we 
Cahnot extend our experience and obser- 
Yation to the other side of that event, and 
thus ascertain its effects. 3. That we 
Cannot obtain any testimony on this sub- 
Ject from those who have died, and thus 
learn from them how they were affected 
bydeath. 4. That death makes terrible 
havoc with the body. These reasons lead 
Us to ask in respect to death, as in respect 
to no other event known to us, whether 
Sur spiritual existence extends beyond it. 

Bishop Butler, in the first chapter of his 
amous ** Analogy,” considers the ques- 
tion whether death really creates any ad- 
verse presumption against our continued 
existence, and answers it in the negative. 

© argument assumes, as a fact not in 
te, that we now exist, as spiritual 








agents, endowed with ‘‘ capacities of ac- 
tion,” and ‘‘of happiness and misery.” 
This fact, as he justly alleges, “‘ is a pre- 
sumption that we shall retain” these ca- 
pacities ‘‘ through and after death,” and, 
as he further alleges, is ‘‘a probability of 
it abundantly sufficient to act upon, un- 
less there be some positive reason to think 
that death is the destruction of those liv- 
ing powers,” because, as he still further 
says, ‘* There is in every case a probability 
that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except 
those in which we have reason to think 
they will be altered.” 

The general principle of thought, as 
well as of nature, here stated, is this: 
That whatever is will continue to be as it 
is, unless there be a sufficient reason for 
thinking otherwise. We are constantly 
reasoning in conformity with this law, 
and facts in the ordinary course of na- 
ture are as constantly confirming the cor- 
rectness of the reasoning. It is, indeed, 
the basis of all probability. The presump- 
tion arising under this law of thought 
from the fact that we now exist as 
living and self-conscious agents, is that 
we will continue so to exist, unless there 
be a sufficient reason for thinking death 
to be our destruction as such agents. 
There is noother known event to which 
we can attach this consequence by even the 
remotest probability. The question then 
is whether bodily death is to be regarded 
as such a reason; and in respect to this 
point the following thoughts are submit- 
ted to the reader: 

1. All the effects of death, so far as 
known to us by observation and experi- 
ence, are confined exclusively to the 
body. We do not know enough on the 
subject even to presume that death in- 
volves the destruction of the soul, or the 
suspension of its consciousness and ac- 
tivity fora single moment. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the event, so far as 
known to us, to show that thereafter the 
soul goes out of existence altogether. If 
so, then the presumption, under the law 
of continuance, is that it does not cease 
to ‘‘exist in a future state of life and 
perception.” Death, looked at in this 
light, and under this law, does not cast a 
solitary shadow of destruction upon our 
spiritual being. The fact that all sensible 
signs of such life through the body then 
disappear, does not prove the soul’s ex- 
tinction, since this would be the result if 
the soul had left the body, to exist and 
act elsewhere. We have a similar fact 
for the time being in a fainting fit, and 
also in the state of profound sleep, with- 
out any mental destruction in either case. 

2. The supposition that death is not 
such a destruction, but simply a change 
in the mode and circumstances of our ex- 
istence, so far from being incredible, is in 
harmony with what we have already ex- 
perienced in the present world. Men 
here exist *‘in degrees of life and percep- 
tion, with capacities of action, of enjoy- 
ment and suffering, in one period of their 
being, greatly different from those ap- 
pointed them in another period of it.” 
Their life here is one of remarkable 
changes from the embryotic condition up 
to that of full and finished maturity, 
without destruction, and without loss of 
identity. The -changes by which the 
transit is made from the one state to the 
other would seem almost incredible, if 
they were not matters of observation and 
experience. There is hence, nothing in 
the idea of passing from one sphere of 
existence to a larger and different one, 
with new conditions in the latter, that 
need for a moment to stagger our faith. 
This is what occurs in our earthly history: 
and if this be what occurs in death, then 
it is according to the analogy of our pres- 
ent existence. 

8. Our higher mental faculties—desig- 
nated by Bishop Butler as ‘‘our present 
powers and capacities of reason, memory 
and affection”—do not depend for their 
activity upon our material bodies in any 
such manner as to imply that the destruc- 
tion of these bodies by death will be the 
destruction of these faculties, or any sus- 
pension of their action. It is trae that 
we cannot here see material objects with- 
out eyes, or hear without ears. Such 

perceptions are through our animal 








senses. Our mental life here, however, 
does not consist simply or mainly in such 
perceptions. We reason; we remember; 
we have intuitions; we judge of moral 
actions; we have the sense of obligation; 
we love and hate; we have moral affec- 
tions, and thus we are in possession of 
faculties and endowments that lift us im- 
mensely above mere perception by the 
senses. We are not, in the exercise 
of these higher faculties, dependent 
upon the body, tho dwelling in it, as we 
are for perception through our animal 
senses. The body does not seem to be 
directly concerned at all in our higher 
mental processes, even while we are in it. 
The mind may, as in dreams, conduct 
long trains of thought, when the body is 
in the state of sleep, and for the time 
being virtually dead, as the instrument 
of mental action. So, also, in mortal 
diseases, even up to last gasp, when the 
body is all but dead, the mind may be as 
complete and perfect in its activity as it 
wasin the period of the greatest bodily 
vigor. 

How then does it appear, in the light of 
these facts, that we cannot be detached 
from our bodies altogether, and yet re- 
tain our mental existence and activity? 
If it be true that there is a very intimate 
connection between the miud and the 
body, so that they mutually affect each 
other, as shown by one class of facts, 
then it isequally true, as shown by an- 
other class of facts, that this connection 
is not so intimate that the mind is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the body, and 
hence cannot exist and act without.° 
We know that, while in the body, the 
mind acts far above the range supplied by 
the body ; and ifso, then why may it not 
continue thus to act when the body is 
dead, especially as all the effects of death, 
so far as known to us, are confined to the 
body? 

4, Our mental personality is a simple 
and individual unit, and hence not divisi- 
ble into simpler elements than itself, and 
hence again not destructible, except by 
direct and absolute annihilation. We 
have no evidence that death annihilates 
this personality, or that any such power 
is then exercised. Indeed, positive anni- 
hilation is not known to us to be a fact 
anywhere iv the universe of God. All 
the destructions with which we are ac- 
quainted are simply decompositions, or 
changes in the mode of existence. Such 
destructions are applicable to the body, 
but not to the self-conscious mind. 
There is no known event, no known proc- 
ess, and no known power in action, to 
destroy the mental being of whom every 
one thinks when he thinks of himself. 
If we attach this result to death, then we 
do so without any reason. 

5. The body, as is well known, is con- 
tinually changing in the constituent par- 
ticles of matter composing it, increasing 
or decreasing in bulk according tocircum- 
stances, and may also, by injury or sur- 
gical operation, lose large portions of it, 
indeed, any portions whose loss is not fa- 
tal to its own life, without destroying the 
mind, or impairing the evidence of its 
continuous existence. If so, then what 
reason have we to think that the destruc- 
tion and loss of the entire body by death 
will be the destruction of the soul? The 
fact that in death the loss is sudden and 
total, and that in other changes of the 
body it is gradual and partial, does not in 
itself contain any evidence that the soul 
cannot survive this total loss. The grad- 
ual changes which the body is constantly 
undergoing, and the injuries and losses of 
parts which it may suffer, without men- 
tal destruction or impairment, strongly 
suggest that the mind is not really de- 
pendent upon the body at all for its exist- 
ence, and hence that it may lose the 
whole of it, and still live. 

6. The fact—if fact it be, as it is not in 
all respects—that this reasoning is equally 
applicable to prove a future life for at 

least the higher order of animals, posses 1- 
ing some of the mental characteristic 3 
that are possessed by men, does not 
weaken its force in application to the lat- 
ter. If, on account of certain seeming 
resemblances between these animals and 
men, the argument be really applicable to 


the reasoning until it is first shown that 
there is nothing in the present life of such 
animals that survives the shock of death. 
Let this be shown if it can be. Who 
knows this to be a fact? Who knows 
what are ‘‘ the latent powers and capaci- 
ties” of these animals? Who knows 
enough of the economy of the universe 
positively to decide that there is no future 
life for them? The simple fact is that 
man is too ignorant to take such a posi- 
tion as a matter of affirmative knowl- 
egde, 

Moreover, it does not follow, even if 
we concede a future life to animals, that 
it must be a rational and moral life, anal- 
ogous to that of men. It certainly is not 
such here; and if it were continued be- 
yond death, this would not imply that it 
would be such hereafter. 

Still further, a part of the argument— 
that which is based on the higher facul- 
ties of men that do not seem to be de- 
pendent on the body for their existence 
and activity—is not equally applicable to 
animals, since they do not possess these 
faculties. The faculties in the two cases 
are very far from being identical. The 
fate of a brute, if known to be one of 
absolute destruction at death, as it is not, 
would not prove a like fate for man. It 
may be that a vitalized body is all that 
there is in brute life; and if such be the 
fact, it does not follow that the same is 
true of human beings. 

7. The logical effect of this reasoning, 
which is substantially that of Bishop 
Butler, is to clear the deck of all difficul- 
ties in respect to the doctrine of a future 
life, growing out of the fact that we die 
and that by death the body is destroyed, 
and to lift this doctrine into the region of 
a rational and comforting probability. 
‘‘If a man die,” said Job in a2 moment of 
gloom and depression, ‘*‘shall he live 
again?” Yes, says this argument, so far 
as death is an objection to a post-mortem 
life. Why not? What is there in death 
to show that he will not continue to live? 
This event, so far as we know, touches 
nothing but the body; and mental life is 
not so dependent upon the body that it 
must follow its fate. There is nothing in 
the connection between the mind and 
the body, as known to us, even to suggest 
that this must be the result; and there 
are facts that strongly imply that such is 
not the result. Why, then, should any 
one look upon death as the final end of 
his conscious being, when there is not a 
particle of evidence showing this to be a 
fact, and when the presumption from 
his present existence is just the reverse ?+ 
We can do better with ourselves, and 
better with the theme, than to play the 
game of an Agnostic and simply say, 
‘¢ We don’t know.” 

8. This rational and comforting proba- 
bility, when looked at in the light of the 
Bible, is at once illumined with the bril- 
liancy of a thousand suns. The Bible as- 
sures us that death is not our mental de- 
struction, and that we are by God him- 
self appointed to afuture life after that 
event, which is to last forever. This doc- 
trine, in a great variety of ways is, di- 
rectly and indirectly, involved in what 
the Bible teaches, and withal so clearly 
stated as to exclude all doubt. Death, 
according to this Book, so far as the 
question of mental existence is concerned, 
is simply a change in the place of our 
residence. We leave one world and go 
toanother. And even asto the body that 
dies, the Bible has a resurrection that 
terminates the long sleep of death. This 
makes existence here very different from 
what it would be if death were our final 
end. 

9. The question, then, of absorbing in- 
terest is, whether there is such a connec- 
tion between this life and the one to come 
that what we do in the former will affect 
us for either good or ill in the latter. If 
there is, then we are immensely con- 
cerned to know the fact, and also the na- 
ture of this connection, so that we may 
take it into consideration and regulate 
our conduct accordingly. Whoever 
studies the facts of the present life will 
readily see that what we are in one period 
thereof very materially affects us in an- 
other and subsequent period ; and if he 





the former, then this is no objection to 
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tion of their forms arranged under a mi- 
croscope, periodical literature would be- 
come a terror indeed. If any one, then, 
reproves me for imagining that what I 
am going to say is of any interest to him, 
I must bow my head and promise never 
to do itagain. But will the readers of 
THE INDEPENDENT for once be indulgent? 
Whether they will or no, I am like the 
Ancient Mariner—I feel that I must tell 
my tale to willing or unwilling ears; and 
if the scoffing one who cries ‘‘ Hush!” 
were half so astonished and pleased as I 
am, all his scruples about ‘‘ the personal 
in literature” would not, I feel sure, re- 
strain him. Here, then, is what I must 
tell my American friends. 

My dear father, the well-known nat- 
uralist, who passed away in peace some 
six or seven weeks ago, was a man who, 
like the poet Wordsworth, did not ereatly 
care for general chat at the fireside, and 
never unbended to family gossip. He 
was married twice, and my mother, who 
was his first wife, died more than thirty 
years ago. My father, most happily for 
me as well as for himself, married again 
while I was still a child. Hence, the 
events being distant, and my father him- 
self austere in holding cosy human talk 
at arm’s length, it so happened that he 
never told me who my mother was, I 
knew her learned, pious and noble- 
minded; [remembered her, asalittle child 
recollects the dead, as angelically gentle, 
tremulously sweet. But who she had 
been it happened that I never knew; and 
as her race closed in her, extinguished, 
save for me, in the penumbra of her 
tomb, there was no one to tell me. It is 
only since my father’s death that I have 
discovered all her papers, and find my- 
self,on the maternal side, a New Eng- 
lander without blot. 

It seems that my mother’s people took 
the wrong side in 1775. When‘ the Bos- 
ton teapot bubbled,” William Bowes, my 
grandfather, who had been duly baptized 
as befitted a good Bostonian, by Dr. Sam- 
uel Cooper, at Brattle Street Meeting- 
house, was hurried away by his parents, 
whose nerves the tea-party had shaken, to 
North Wales, where the family settled. 
But my grandfather, with his undiluted 
Massachusetts blood, must have had some 
good in him, altho he was forced to be a 
loyalist; for, once grown to man’s estate, 
it was back to Boston that he went fora 
wife, and secured a New Englander as 
true as himself, in my grandmother, 
Hannah, daughter (and co-heiress, alas! 
alas! for the fortunes of yesteryear), of 
the Rev. John Troutbeck, King’s chap- 
lain at Boston, U.S. A. A hundred and 
twenty years ago to-day my grandmamma 
Troutbeck opened her little Bostonian 
eyes close to Governor Winthrop’s house 
in South Street. She lived to be eighty- 
three, and I have been seated in her arms: 
“She had heard the muskets’ rattle of the 
April running battle; 

Lord Percy's hunted soldiers, she could see 

their red coats still,” 
I have nodoubt. It makes me thrill with 
divided patriotism when I think of her. 

In Mr. Horace E. Scudder’s delightful 
book, he makes his little rascal of a Bos- 
ton boy repeat the line: 

* Pater, avus, proavus, abavus, atavus, tritavus,” 

I cannot go quite so far as this with my 
American relations, but nearly as far 
I can. I go to Atavus. Proavus was 
another William Bowes, he that took 
the wrong side and carried Avus off in 
his unwilling infancy. Proavus was born 
in 1734, and his wives were two. Mary 
Stoddard, of Boston and Northampton, 
from whom I am descended, and Anna 
Whitney, of Quincy, who is only my 
step-great-grandmother. [ am quite petu- 
lant at finding that lam not a Whitney of 
Quincy. In my first rough survey I 
thought I was. I will be consoled, how- 
ever, for in that case I could not have 
been a Stoddard, of Northampton. Abavus 
was Nicholas Bowes, of Boston, born in 
1706, graduate of Harvard, and for twenty 
years minister of New Bedford. His wife, 
my absolute great-great-grandmother, 
Lucy Hancock, was the aunt of the famous 
and mighty Governor John Hancock, 
whose signature stands so big and bold on 
the Declaration. Lucy Hancock’s brother 
Thomas, a benefactor to Harvard College, 
founded the present professorship of 





Hebrew; and, in his will, after endowing 
the Society for the Propagation of Gospel 
among the Indian., and creating vari- 
ous hospitals and the like, he made my 
great-grandfather, his favorite nephew, 
his legatee, for which, tho successive 
Boweses have spent every dollar of the 
money his great-great-grandnephew duti- 
fully thanks him. Then, of course on 
the maternal side, Atavus was the Rev. 
John Hancock, born in 1670, and for more 
than half a century minister of the 
Church in Lexington; while, on the 
paternal side, it was Nicholas Bowes, 
who seems to have been born about 1665, 
and who married Martha Remington. 
Good Massachusetts blood, all of it, but it 
is the Hancock strain that it best pleases 
me to think of. My very molecules, now 
dancing about in a London book-room, 
have feasted and drunk deep in the veri- 
table stone Hancock house which used to 
stand at the top of the hill until Vandals 
pulled it down, If that house were stand- 
ing now, it would have a greater senti- 
mental interest to me than any other 
domicil in the worl], 

In ‘hese days when heredity is so much 
talked about, I may surely dwell on the 
extraordinary personal charm that the 
city of Boston had for me when I saw it 
in 1885. At that time I had not the 
faintest reason to suspect that Boston 
was any more to me than Jerusalem or 
Tokio. Yet all those who know me well, 
and saw me at that time will bear witness 
with what an unaccountable eagerness 
and delight I visited every nook and cor- 
ner of the city. Onthe other hand, Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, to whom alone 
of American friends I have hitherto 
divulged this, to me, so delightful news, 
assures me seriously that he and others 
were almost persuaded, they hardly 
knew why, that I must be of Massachu- 
setts blood. The case may seem one not 
wholly without interest to those who 
study the manifestations of heredity, for 
here was the very uncommon phenome- 
non of a grown man visiting the land 
of half his ancestors, utterly unaware of 
the fact, and yet profoundly moved by it. 
There is likely to be, as Dr. Holmes says 
in his letter to me, ‘‘a natural affinity 
between those whose blood came from 
the same soil, who have been nourished 
more or less on Indian corn for a few 
generations, who have breathed the same 
air, ‘ wilted’ in the same July heats, and 
shrunk up in the same winters’ cold 
northwesters.” But there is here some- 
thing more subtle than this. There is 
here the instinct which tells the unsus- 
pecting visitor that he is notan alien ut 
all, but a son of the soil come home, 
This is the feeling which I had, which I 
verily put away from me as ridiculous, 
when Mr. Howells took me by day and 
night to the old haunts of my unknown 
relatives, to Scollay Square and Faneuil 
Hall, to Mount Auburn and what once 
was Griffin’s Wharf. 

Here I must stop, ashamed of having 
talked so long about this profoundly 
uninteresting descendant of the Han- 
cocks. Those readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who have ventured so far as this, 
will, however, let me take them a little 
farther. They will let me say that I am 
glad that I loved America, her people, her 
literature, her institutions, long before I 
suspected that it would ever be natural 
that Ishould. Iwas brought up in the 
old dull ultra-British prejudices; no one 
ever helped me to right ideas about 
America; but the atavism prevailed, and 
I was permeated with sympathy for and 
curiosity about New England long before 
[ ever supposed that it would prove to be 
the country of my fathers. Now, at all 
events, it is a satisfaction to have noth- 
ing in my sentiments which must be 
changed. Itis all comfortably accounted 
for. lt waslate mince-pies at Lexing- 
ton, o’ Christmas nights; there was toast 
and cider for me on the board at North- 
ampton; the scent of the New England 
birch-fires, the song of the bobolink, the 
erystal light from the eddies of the 
Charles, passed into my being from an- 
cestor to ancestor, and now there is noth- 
ing on earth that can take the American 
out of me. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 





HARNACK’S CALL TO BERLIN. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., 
PROFESSOR OF CHURCH HISTORY IN UNION THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARY. 








At last Neander’s chair is filled by a 
competent successor. ‘‘The father of 
modern Church history” was the first 
and by far the most popular teacher of 
Church history in the University of 
Berlin—the youngest and largest in Ger- 
many—and inspired enthusiasm in that 
branch of study. His lecture-room was 
always crowded, and the esteem and af- 
fection of his students knew no bounds. 
He labored there from 1813 till 1850, 
when ona hot July day he returned sick 
from his lecture, wrote the last lines of 
his tenth volume, went to bed and said to 
bis faithful sister: ‘‘ Hannchen, I am 
weary, let us go home. Good-night!” 
Peacefully as he lived, he fell asleep. 
He left the great work of his life unfin- 
ished, but the evangelical catholic spirit 
which he infused into Church history 
still lives and grows far beyond the limits 
of Germany. His immediate successors— 
Lehnert, Niedner, Semisch—were good 
scholars, especially Niedner, but not to be 
compared to Neander in extent of use- 
fulness as teachers or authors. It was 
long felt that his chair was still vacant. 
Of professors, as of office-holders, ‘‘ few 
die and none resign’; but this year has. 
been fatal to theological professors in 
Germany. Semisch in Berlin, Jacobi, 
Schlottmann and Riehm in Halle, Ber- 
theau in Géttingen, Kahnis in Leipzig, 
Ranke in Marburg, Ebrard in Erlangen, 
died in rapid succession. 

After the death of Semisch last spring 
the name of Harnack in Marburg was at 
once mentioned as his successor. The 
decision was delayed month after month. 
At last he was called and has probably 
just begun his lectures. Never before has 
the transfer of a theological professor 
from one university to another caused so 
much sensation and engaged the telegraph 
and even the transatlantic cable. The 
fact has been announced in the news- 
papers with all sorts of comments on the 
supposed ecclesiastical polity of the young 
Emperor ofGermany. I happen to know 
the facts in the case from persons directly 
connected with it, and therefore can 
throw some light on it. 

In Prussian universities the Faculty 
has a right to nominate a successor toa 
vacant professorship. Three names are 
usually proposed to the Minister of Pub- 
lic Worship and Instruction (the Cultus- 
minister), who selects one from the nomi- 
nees, but is not bound by the action of 
the faculty. The King confirms or ve- 
toes the choice of the Minister. In this 
case the faculty nominated Dr. Harnack 
with but one dissenting voice, that of Dr. 
Pfleiderer, a speculative divine of the 
Tiibingen schcol, who is opposed to the 
School of Ritscbl, with which Harnack is 
connected. The Minister of Worship, Dr. 
von Gossler, a highly accomplished and 
able man, accepted the nomination, but 
asked, according to recent custom, the 
consent of the Oberkirchenrath the high- 
est ecclesiastical tribunal of the Evangel- 
ical Church of Prussia. That body ob- 
jected to the call with a majority of one 
vote, The question thus became a ques- 
tion of jurisdiction between the Ministry 
of Public Worship (the Cultusministe- 
rium) and the Supreme Church Council, 
or between the State and the Church, or, 
rather, between the Liberal and the High 
Orthodox Party in both; for in Prussia 
Ckurch and State are still so closely con- 
nected that it is impossibie to draw a 
sharp line of distinction. The Minister 
of Public Worship, unwilling to get into 
a conflict with the Church Council, re- 
ferred the decision to King William II. 
The King kept the matter under consid- 
eration for two or three months, and at 
last, probably after consultation with 
Prince Bismarck, confirmed the call of 
Harnack, 

While the decision was pending, the 
German press, both political and relig- 
ious, discussed the merits of Harnack’s 
orthodoxy and especially the wider ques- 
tion of jurisdiction, or the influence of 
the Church as represented by the Ober- 
kirchenrath in filling the theological 





chairs of the University. The : 
organs sided with the Cultusminigie, 
Conservative organs with the @ 
kirchenrath; while the Roman , 
papers, like the Germania, used the o. 
casion to expose the shameful Slavery of 
the Protestant Church. : 
As regards the principle involyeg a 
this case, we must say from the American 


standpoint that the Church through pe : 


proper organs ought to control the 


pointment of teachers who are to train | 
her ministers. She alone 1s competent to 2 
judge of their fitness for the important 
post they occupy. The State looks _ 
at scholarship and cares little or nothing 4 


about theological views, and frequently : 


appoints men who teach anything rathe © 


than the doctrines of the Bible and the 


Church. Nobody would think in og, 


country of intfusting the SOvernorsg of 
the states with the appointment of minis. 
ters and theological professors, The 
thing would be preposterous and destras. 
tive to the freedom of the Church, 

But in Germany the case is quite differ, 
ent. The universities are institutions of 
the State, and the professors are officers 
of the State and supported by the State, 
Once appointed, they cannot be remora 
except for immorality or incompetengy; 
and if they have served a certain number 
of years they are entitled to a pension, 
like military officers. This position makes 
theological professors entirely mdepend. 
ent of the Church, and enables them to 
pursue their investigations regardless of 
practical consequences. They may invent 
the wildest hypotheses and teach all sorts * 
of heresies without fear of punishment, 
This academic freedom of teaching (aka- 
demische Lehrfretheit) is regarded as a 
sacred thing in Germany, and indispeng: 
ble for the free investigation of truth for _ 
its own sake and for the progress of the 
ology as a science. ' 

As to the personal aspect of the quee 
tion, no competent judge will dispute th 
theoretical fitness of Dr. Harnack forthe 
first chair of Church History in Germ. 
He isa man of zenius, of rare schol 


ship, and a popular and inspiring teacher, - 
He is in the prime of life—only thitte — 


seven years of age—and has an extradite 
dinary power of work. He is one of the 
few Germans who understand English 
(tho he does not speak it), and takes a live- 
ly interest in the recent development of 
English and American theology. He was 
born at Dorpat in Russia (1851), became 
Privat-docent in Leipziz, then Professor 
of Church History in Giessen, and in 1886 
he was called to Marburg. He first at- 
tracted the attention of the Church by a 
critical and annotated edition of the’ Apoe 
tolic Fathers,” in connection with Dr, von 
Gebhardt (librarian in Berlin) and Dr, 
Zahn (then Professor at Erlangen, now at 
Leipzig). It appeared in three volumes 
in 1875-1877. He has since es; ecially de 
voted himself to patristic studies, 
which Neander excelled. When Bryenme 
published the newly discovered *Dt 
dache,” he was the first to make thei 
covery known in Germany, and prepatel 
in a short time an elaborate edition with 
commentary and learned Prolegomena 
(1884). His most important work pub- 
lished since that time is his ‘ History 
of Christian Doctrine”  (‘* Dogineng’ 
schichte” 1886 and 1887), which marks ab 
epoch in that line. He will probably 
elaborate before long a History of Chris 
tian literature. He is unquestionably a 
the head of living German Church bit 
torians who are very rare. Kabnis and 
Jacobi died during last summer, and the 
former was disabled several years before; 
besides they were too old to be trans 
ferred to another university, altho Ja 
cobi was a worthy pupil of Neander, and 
Kahnis a man of original genius and 
magnetism as a teacher. Reuter, 
Géttingen, an eminently learned histo 
rian, especially in the Middle Ages, islike- 
wise too old (seventy-one years). Among 
the younger professors there is none who 
could have been proposed alongside of 
Harnack. The fact is, he was the only 
candidate in the tield. The objection of 
his opponents is his connection with the 
Ritschl School of theology, and his semi- 
rationalistic views on the canon. 
standpoint is historico-critical rather than 
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matical. The Oberkirchenrath is incon- 
ot. It did not object when Dr. von Goss- 
years ago, called him to Marburg, 
wise a Prussian university 
gee did it object to the call 
De Pfleiderer who is far less orthodox 
Dr. Harnack, and voted against bim 
yse he aims with Ritschl to expel 
metaphysics from theology, and to put it 
a purely historic basis. I myself do 
6 e with Harnack’s views concern- 
othe fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse. 
oe ows too much influence to Hellenic 
ee eaphy in formulating the ecumeni- 
eal doctrines of the Trinity and the per- 
son of Christ. These doctrines are the 
uct of Christianity with the help of 
Hellenic philosopby, and not the product 
of the Hellenic philosophy with the help 
of Curistianity. ” le 
But Dr. Harnack is a Curistian scholar, 
the sonof an orthodox Lutheran divine, 
aarmest investigator of truth, and 
ualified above any other living man for 
the important and responsible position to 
which he has been called. I cannot see 
pow Kaiser Wilhelm, the Cultusminister 
yon Gossler, and the Theological Faculty 
gf Berlin could have done better. Har- 
pak isa great acquisition to the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, and will again attract hi-- 
jorical students from all parts of the 
world—as Neander did fifty years ago. 


SPIRITUAL LONGEVITY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 











NoTHING can be more obvious to hu- 
man thought than that our spiritual lon- 
gevity, in the sense of continuous mental 
personality, self-conscious and self-iden- 
tiled, is, through whatever chang2s we 
may pass, at least coeval with our present 
bodily life, beginning with that life, and 
not ending before death. ‘his is certain, 
ifanything can be deemed such. 

Various conditions of the body may 
affect the activity of the mind, owing to 
the intimate connection between them; 
butthis does not destroy the evidence of 
continuous mental existence. Such ex- 
istence is as real in the raving lunatic as 
in the man of the soundest-reason. Sleep 


may suspend mental action, so far as in- 


tercourse with the outward world is con- 
gmed; but when the sleepis ended the 
mind reappears with its usual signs, A 
biood-clot pressing on the brain may ren- 
der one unconscious for the time beirg; 
but remove the clot and consciousness 
will return, showing that the mental man 
existed @uring that unconsciousness. A 
diseased brain may make one delirious; 
but cure the disease, and the delirium 
comestoanend. The suspension of the 
heart’s action, as in a fainting fit, arrests 
mental action; yet when the heart re- 
sames its ordinary function, this action 
atonce begins again. Facts, in the most 
ample abundance, show that the mind 
and body are intimately related to and 
Mutually affect each other during the 
Ptiod of life; yet no condition of the 
latter, duriug this period, absolutely de- 
stroys the former. This we. know by 
observation and experience. 

There is, however, one event in our 
tarthiy history, and but one, that raises 
the question whether our spiritual lon- 
gevity extends beyond it, and that event 
Wecall death. The reasons why we here 
Taise the question, and nowhere else, are 
the following: 1. That all sensible evi- 
dence of the soul’s continued existence, 
manifested in and through the body, 
eitirely disappears at death. 2. That we 
Cahnot extend our experience and obser- 
Yation to the other side of that event, and 
thus ascertain its effects. 3. That we 
cannot obtain any testimony on this sub- 
Jct from those who have died, and thus 
learn from them how they were affected 
by death. 4. That death makes terrible 
havoc with the body. These reasons lead 
Us to ask in respect to death, as in respect 
to no other event known to us, whether 

our Spiritual existence extends beyond it. 

Bishop Butler, in the first chapter of his 
amous ‘* Analogy,” considers the ques- 

tion whether death really creates any ad- 
verse presumption against our continued 
existence, and answers it in the negative. 

© argument assumes, as a fact not in 
te, that we now exist, as spiritual 





agents, endowed with *‘ capacities of ac- 
tion,” and ‘‘of happiness and misery.” 
This fact, as he justly alleges, “‘ is a pre- 
sumption that we shall retain” these ca- 
pacities ‘‘ through and after death,” and, 
as he further alleges, is ‘‘a probability of 
it abundantly sufficient to act upon, un- 
less there be some positive reason to think 
that death is the destruction of those liv- 
ing powers,” because, as he still further 
says, ‘‘ There is in every case a probability 
that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except 
those in which we have reason to think 
they will be altered.” 

The general principle of thought, as 
well as of nature, here stated, is this: 
That whatever is will continue to be as it 
is, unless there be a sufficient reason for 
thinking otherwise. We are constantly 
reasoning in conformity with this law, 
and facts in the ordinary course of na- 
ture are as constantly confirming the cor- 
rectness of the reasoning. It is, indeed, 
the basis of all probability. The presump- 
tion arising under this law of thought 
from the fact that we now exist as 
living and self-conscious agents, is that 
we will continue so to exist, unless there 
be a sufficient reason for thinking death 
to be our destruction as such agents. 
There is noother known event to which 
we can attach this consequence by even the 
remotest probability. The question then 
is whether bodily death is to be regarded 
as such a reason; and in respect to this 
point the following thoughts are submit- 
ted to the reader: 

1. All the effects of death, so far as 
known to us by observation and experi- 
ence, are confined exclusively to the 
body. We do not know enough on the 
subject even to presume that death in- 
volves the destruction of the soul, or the 
suspension of its consciousness and ac- 
tivity for a single moment. There is ab- 
solutely nothing in the event, so far as 
known to us, to show that thereafter the 
soul goes out of existence altogether. If 
so, then the presumption, under the law 
of continuance, is that it does not cease 
to “exist in a future state of life and 
perception.” Death, looked at in this 
light, and under this law, does not cast a 
solitary shadow of destruction upon our 
spiritual being. The fact that all sensible 
signs of such life through the body then 
disappear, does not prove the soul’s ex- 
tinction, since this would be the result if 
the soul had left the body, to exist and 
act elsewhere. We have a similar fact 
for the time being in a fainting fit, and 
also in the state of profound sleep, with- 
out any mental destruction in either case. 

2. The supposition that death is not 
such a destruction, but simply a change 
in the mode and circumstances of our ex- 
istence, so far from being incredible, is in 
harmony with what we have already ex- 
perienced in the present world. Men 
here exist ‘tin degrees of life and percep- 
tion, with capacities of action, of enjoy- 
ment and suffering, in one period of their 
being, greatly different from those ap- 
pointed them in another period of it.” 
Their life here is one of remarkable 
changes from the embryotic condition up 
to that of full and finished maturity, 
without destruction, and without loss of 
identity. The -changes by which the 
transit is made from the one state to the 
other would seem almost incredible, if 
they were not matters of observation and 
experience. There is hence, nothing in 
the idea of passing from one sphere of 
existence to a larger and different one, 
with new conditions in the latter, that 
need for a moment to stagger our faith. 
This is what occurs in our earthly history: 
and if this be what occurs in death, then 
it is according to the analogy of our pres- 
ent existence. 

3. Our higher mental faculties—desig- 
nated by Bishop Butler as ‘‘our present 
powers and capacities of reason, memory 
and affection”—do not depend for their 
activity upon our material bodies in any 
such manner as to imply that the destruc- 
tion of these bodies by death will be the 
destruction of these faculties, or any sus- 
pension of their action. It is trae that 
we cannot here see material objects with- 
out eyes, or hear without ears. Such 
perceptions are through our animal 








senses. Our mental life here, however, 
does not consist simply or mainly in such 
perceptions. We reason; we remember; 
we have intuitions; we judge of moral 
actions; we have the sense of obligation; 
we love and hate; we have moral affec- 
tions, and thus we are in possession of 
faculties and endowments that lift us 1m- 
mensely above mere perception by the 
senses. We are not, in the exercise 
of these higher faculties, dependent 
upon the body, tho dwelling in it, as we 
are for perception through our animal 
senses. The body does not seem to be 
directly concerned at all in our higher 
mental processes, even while we are in it. 
The mind may, as in dreams, conduct 
long trains of thought, when the body is 
in the state of sleep, and for the time 
being virtually dead, as the instrument 
of mental action. So, also, in mortal 
diseases,even up to last gasp, when the 
body is all but dead, the mind may be as 
complete and perfect in its activity as it 
wasin the period of the greatest bodily 
vigor. 

How then does it appear, in the light of 
these facts, that we cannot be detached 
from our bodies altogether, and yet re- 
tain our mental existence and activity? 
If it be true that there is a very intimate 
connection between the mind and the 
body, so that they mutually affect each 
other, as shown by one class of facts, 
then it isequally true, as shown by an- 
other class of facts, that this connection 
is not so intimate that the mind is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the body, and 
hence cannot exist and act without it. 
We know that, while in the body, the 
mind acts far above the range supplied by 
the body ; and if so, then why may it not 
continue thus to act when the body is 
dead, especially as all the effects of death, 
so far as known to us, are confined to the 
body? 

4, Our mental personality is a simple 
and individual unit, and hence not divisi- 
ble into simpler elements than itself, and 
hence again not destructible, except by 
direct and absolute annihilation. We 
have no evidence that death annihilates 
this personality, or that any such power 
is then exercised. Indeed, positive anni- 
hilation is not known to us to be a fact 
anywhere iv the universe of God. All 
the destructions with which we are ac- 
quainted are simply decompositions, or 
changes in the mode of existence. Such 
destructions are applicable to the body, 
but not to the self-conscious mind. 
There is no known event, no known proc- 
ess, and no known power in action, to 
destroy the mental being of whom every 
one thinks when he thinks of himself. 
If we attach this result to death, then we 
do so without any reason. 

5. The body, as is well known, is con- 
tinually changing in the constituent par- 
ticles of matter composing it, increasing 
or decreasing in bulk according tocircum- 
stances, and may also, by injury or sur- 
gical operation, lose large portions of it, 
indeed, any portions whose loss is not fa- 
tal to its own life, without destroying the 
mind, or impairing the evidence of its 
continuous existence. If so, then what 
reason have we to think that the destruc- 
tion and loss of the entire body by death 
will be the destruction of the soul? The 
fact that in death the loss is sudden and 
total, and that in other changes of the 
body it is gradual and partial, does not in 
itself contain any evidence that the soul 
cannot survive this total loss. The grad- 
ual changes which the body is constantly 
undergoing, and the injuries and losses of 
parts which it may suffer, without men- 
tal destruction or impairment, strongiy 
suggest that the mind is not really de- 
pendent upon the body at all for its exist- 
ence, and hence that it may lose the 
whole of it, and still live. 

6. The fact—if fact it be, as it is not in 
all respects—that this reasoning is equally 
applicable to prove a future life for at 
least the higher order of animals, possess- 
ing some of the mental characteristics 
t'.at are possessed by men, does not 
weaken its force in application to the lat- 
ter. If, on account of certain seeming 
resemblances between these animals and 

men, the argument be really applicable to 
the former, then this is no objection to 


_ 





the reasoning until it is first shown that 
there is nothing in the present life of such 
animals that survives the shock of death. 
Let this be shown if it can be. Who 
knows this to be a fact? Who knows 
what are ‘‘ the latent powers and capaci- 
ties” of these animals? Who knows 
enough of the economy of the universe 
positively to decide that there is no future 
life for them? The simple fact is that 
man is too ignorant to take such a posi- 
tion as a matter of affirmative knowl- 
egde , 

Moreover, it does not follow, even if 
we concede a future life to animals, that 
it must be a rational and moral life, anal- 
ogous to that of men. It certainly is not 
such here; and if it were continued be- 
yond death, this would not imply that it 
would be such hereafter. 

Still further, a part of the argument— 
that which is based on the higher facul- 
ties of men that do not seem to be de- 
pendent on the body for their existence 
and activity—is not equally applicable to 
animals, since they do not possess these 
faculties. The faculties in the two cases 
are very far from being identical. The 
fate of a brute, if known to be one of 
absolute destruction at death, as it is not, 
would not prove a like fate for man. It 
may be that a vitalized body is ail that 
there is in brute life; and if such be the 
fact, it does not follow that the same is 
true of human beings. 

7. The logical effect of this reasoning, 
which is substantially that of Bishop 
Butler, is to clear the deck of all difficul- 
ties in respect to the doctrine of a future 
life, growing out of the fact that we die 
and that by death the body is destroyed, 
and to lift this doctrine into the region of 
a rational and comforting probability. 
‘‘If a man die,” said Job in a moment of 
gloom and depression, *‘shall he live 
again?” Yes, says this argument, so far 
as death is an objection to a post-mortem 
life. Why not? What is there in death 
to show that he wiil not continue to live? 
This event, so far as we know, touches 
nothing but the body; and mental life is 
not so dependent upon the body that it 
must follow its fate. There is nothing in 
the connection between the mind and 
the body, as known to us, even to suggest 
that this must be the result; and there 
are facts that strongly imply that such is 
not the result. Why, then, should any 
one look upon death as the final end of 
his conscious being, when there is not a 
particle of evidence showing this to be a 
fact, and when the presumption from 


We can do better with ourselves, and 
better with the theme, than to play the 
game of an Agnostic and simply say, 
‘* We don’t know.” 

8. This rational and comforting proba- 
bility, when looked at in the light of the 
Bible, is at once illumined with the bril- 
liancy of a thousand suns. The Bible as- 
sures us that death is not our mental de- 
struction, and that we are by God him- 
self appointed to afuture life after that 
event, which is to last forever. This doc- 
trine, in a great variety of ways is, di- 
rectly and indirectly, involved in what 
the Bible teaches, and withal so clearly 
stated as to exclude all doubt. Death, 
according to this Book, so far as the 
question of mental existence isconcerned, 
is simply a change in the place of our 
residence. We leave one world and go 
toanother. And even asto the body that 
dies, the Bible has a resurrection that 
terminates the long sleep of death. This 
makes existence here very different from 
what it would be if death were our final 
end. 

9. The question, then, of absorbing in- 
terest is, whether there is such a connec- 
tion between this life and the one to come 
that what we do in the former will affect 
us for either good or ill in the latter. If 
there is, then we are immensely con- 
cerned to know the fact, and also the na- 
ture of this connection, so that we may 
take it into consideration and regulate 
our conduct accordingly. Whoever 
studies the facts of the present life will 
readily see that what we are in one period 
thereof very materially affects us in an- 
other and subsequent period; and if he 
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here, as he should, he will as readily see 
that the same thing in kind may be true 
as between this life and the next. The 
Bible says that it is true. Our present 
life, according to its teaching, is a state 
of probation with reference to the future 
and endless life ; and hence what we are 
here as to conduct and character will af- 
fect our condition and destiny hereafter. 
Tho Bible carries forward the great law 
of moral consequences into the eternal 
state ; andin this sense what we sow here 
we shall hereafter reap. If we sow to 
the flesh we shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption ; and if we sow to the Spirit we 
shall of the Spirit reap life everlasting. 
To take this thought out of the Bible 
would be to change the whole system 
which it reveals. 

Our human life then on earth, not so 
much in what we can here gain or lose, 
but in what we can, in the journey from 
the cradle to the grave, here gain or Icse 
for a long eternity, is a solemn and grand 
existence. Itis the dawn of an endless 
day, and when its sun goes down in death 
and the body sinks into the darkness of 
the grave, we pass to another scene. 
What that scene will be to us, whether 
one of blessedness or wo, depends op 
the moral course we have pursued while 
here. We mav crown our eartt ly exist- 
ence with the glories of Heaven, and die 
to enter upon these glories. We may 
entail upon this exis‘ence the damna'ion 
of Hell, and die to feel that damnation 
in the world of spirits. 

A great opportunity salutes us on the 
one hand and a terrible possibility im- 
pends over us on the other hand. Who 
can afford to waste such a life, or act as 
if he were not immortal, or ignore his 
interests as a spirit, or confine all his 
thougbts and hopes to this short and 
fleeting day? Who can do this and not 
be guilty at the bar of his own con- 
science? Whocan thus act and not sin 
against himself and God at the same 
time? 
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THE TARIFF SITUATION IN THE 
LIGHT OF HISTORY. 


BY F. W. TAUSSIG, 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY IN 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


THE Mills Bill is bv no means the first 
or the most drastic of theattempts which 
have been made to reform the present 
Tariff system, and I purpose saving some- 
thing in this article about the similar 
measures of previous years. I shall not 
discuss the movement which led to the 
passage of the Tariff Act of 1883, nor to 
the rather perfunctory bills offered by the 
Democrats in 1884 and 1886; for these are 
still fresh in public memory. There were 
several attempts of earlier date than 
1883, which have been well-nigh forgot- 
ten, ani which yet are worth recalling 
for the light they throw on the present 
situation. 

Of such earlier movements, the first 
and perhaps the most significant was a 
bill presented in Congress in 1867, shortly 
after the close of the War. This bill. 
which failed to become law only by a 
chance, was part of the general policy of 
reducing and remodeling taxes which 
was rendered essential by the chaotic 
condition in which the Civil War had 
left our financial system. It was pre 
pared by Mr. David A. Wells, who had re- 
cently been appointed special Commis- 
sioner of Revenue, and it was heartily 
supported by Mr. McCulloch, then Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Mr. Wells wes in 
those diys a Protectionist, and had 
framed his bill on Protectionist principles; 
but he had become convinced that the 
duties as they stood were too high, were 
ill-adjusted and needed pruning. The 
mst sizgaificzant c1iizas prooosed by his 
bill were in the sharp reduction of duties 
on certain raw materials, especially on 
scrap-iron, coal, lumber, hemp and flax. 
Duties on manufactured articles were 
either reduced slightly or l+ft untouched. 
Mr. Wells also made a careful rearrange- 
ment of the duties on spices, dyes, dye- 
woods aad chemicals—articles with many 
of which the Protection controversy is 
little concerned, but in regard to which 
there was much confusion and incon- 














sistency. Mr. Wells’s bill was a careful, 
well-digested and conservative measure, 
and it is not surprising that a majority in 
both Houses of Congress supported it. 

It was passed in the Senate, which then 
was overwhelmingly Republican, by a 
vote of 27 to 10; and in the House, where 
also the Republicans had full control, the 
vote was 106 to 64 in its favor. It re- 
ceived the warm support of such men as 
President Garfield, who was then in the 
House. Unfortunately, however, the 
rules of the House made a two-thirds 
vote in its favor necessary for bringing it 
up. Mr. Garfield appealed earnestly to 
his fellow-Republicans to vote so as to 
make up the two-thirds majority neces- 
sary for iis consideration, telling them 
that they might afterward still ‘‘make 
up their record” by voting nay on the 
final vote. But his appeal was made in 
vain. The required majority was not ob- 
tained, and in the end the bill was not 
passed. In its main features, as the 
reader will have seen, it was similar to 
the Mills Bill. Both measures are based 
on the principle that duties on raw mate- 
rial are objectionable. There is, indeed, 
an important difference in detail; wool, a 
crucial article among raw materials, was 
little touched by the bill of 1867; but is 
put on tre free list of this year’s bill. 

The next step worth remembering in 
the history of Tariff was taken in 1870. 
In that year a considerable reduction was 
made in the internal taxes which had 
been imposed during the Civil War, and 
there was a strong feeling, especially in 
the West, in favor of a similar reduction 
of import duties. Accordingly, the rates 
on tea, coffee, wines, sugar and molasses 
were reduced, and one noteworthy reduc- 
tion was also made in the protective list 
—the duty on pig-iron was lowered from 
$9 to $7 a ton. On the other hand,a 
number of protective duties were raised, 
such as those on steel rails, on marble 
and on nickel. The Act of 1870 is. on the 
whole, a very fair example of the sort of 
legislation which has actually been passed 
since the Civil War—sharp reduction of 
the revenue duties, little, if any, reduc- 
tion of protective duties, and occasional 
increase of the latter. 

The course of events in 1872 was 
much more peculiar, and in some ways 
more significant. The feeling in favor of 
reducing duties was then stronger, unless 
we have to except the present year than 
it has been at any time since the Civil 
War. This feeling again was esp-cially 
strong among the farmers in the West, 
whose situation was far from prosperous. 
Their plight was due, as is usually the 
case with econcmic phenomena, to more 
than one cause. The disturbance of in- 
dustry during the Civil War and the 
strain of readjustment after its close; 
the disorder of the currency, and the 
speculative mania which came with it; 
excessive railroad building and the desper- 
ate efforts of the railroads to stave off 
bankruptcy by high rates; and, lastly, the 
bigh protective duties—these various 
causes account for the troubles of the 
farmers. No doubt, more was ascribed 
to the Tariff than was due to it; indeed, 
there has hardly been a time in our bis 
tory when the effect of tariff legislation 
has nct been much exaggerated; but the 
Tariff in 1872 did hurt the farmers, and 
they were right in demanding lower 
duties. Accordingly their representatives 
in Congress. whether Republicans or 
Democrats. agreed in urging a reduction 
of the Tariff rates. This course was 
called for the more because the heavy 
imports were bringing in a large revenue 
and the Government was compelled, as it 
is at the present time, to buy bonds in the 
open market at a premium, 

The Committee on Ways and Means in- 
troduced into the House a bill which 
represented fairly enough what public 
sentiment would have approved. The 
House, it need hardly be said, was then 
strongly Republican, and the majority of 
the Committee consisted of Republicans. 
It is significant. however, that the 
chairman of the Committee, Mr. Dawes, 
of Ma-sachusetts, did not approve of the 
Tariff bill, and, therefore, left its manage- 
ment and explanation to one of the 
Western Republicans, Mr. Finkelnburg, 





of Missouri. As the latter gentleman ex- 
plained to the House, the bill was meant 
‘* to divest some industries of the super- 
abundant protection which smells of 
monopoly, and which it was never in- 
tended they should enjoy after the War.” 
The bill lowered duties in all directions— 
on coal, salt, lumber, wool, on pig iron, 
on woolens and cottons, and on revenue 
articles like tea and coffee. It proposed a 
greater change in the general range of 
protective duties than is now proposed by 
the Mills Bill. 

The prospects for the passage of this 
measure were favorable. The out-and- 
out Protectionists, of course, were bit- 
terly opposed to it, as, indeed, they con- 
sistently must be to any reduction of 
protective duties. Yet the demand for 
lower duties was too strong to be com 
pletely defeated. The wiser heads 
among them, accordingly, cast about for 
some means of satisfying public feeling 
without yielding any substantial conces- 
sion toit, The plan which they finally 
adopted seems to have been chiefly urged 
by the late Johu L. Hayes, for many years 
theSecretary of the Wool Manufacturers’ 
Association, and a most skillful and ef- 
ficient lobbyist (I use the term in no in- 
vidious sense). A bill had already been 
introduced, during this same session, in 
the Senate, which proposed a simple 
‘* horizontal” reduction of ten per cent. 
in all the protective duties. My. Hayes 
urged his friends to submit to this sort of 
reduction and to tack on to it a complete 
aholition of the revenue duties on tea and 
coffee and a reduction of the internal tax 
on whisky and tobacco. Thereby the 
more incisive changes proposed by tbe 
House Committee would be staved off. 
The Protectionists, altho at first grudg- 
ingly. accepted the plan. Messrs. Dawes 
and Kelley vigorously supported it in the 
House, and Mr. Blaine, then Speaker. 
aided them with his personal and official 
influence. Their skillful and vigorous 
management succeeded in detaching 
from the Committee measure a number 
of members sufficient, when added to the 
original Protectionist force, to set aside 
the Finkelnburg bill and to substitute for 
itthe ‘“* h -rizontal” reduction of ten per 
cent. Some other reductions were made, 
as on salt and on coal, and a few raw ma- 
terials, like bides and paper stock, were 
put on the free list. But the salient fea- 
tures of the Act of 1872 were a general 
reduction of protective duties by ten per 
cent, aud the complete removal of the 
duties on tea and coffee. 

That the Protectionists were shrewd in 
their choice of action is shown by what 
took place three years later. In the ses- 
sion of 1875 the ten per cent. reduction 
was quietly repealed, and duties were 
restored to what they had been before 
1872. After the crash of 1873, imports 
had shrunk and the revenue had de- 
clined; and, altho a reimposition of the 
tea and coffee duties was proposed by 
President Grant and urged by Senator 
Sherman, the policy of restoring the old 
protective duties was adopted, Had 
there been detailed and specific reduc- 
tions in 1872, such a backward step 
could not easily have been taken; but the 
repeal of the general ten per cent. reduc- 
tion was carried through with little op- 
position and, indeed, without attracting 
much attention. There have been few 
cases in Congressional history of more 
skiilful and successful management. 
Perhaps the most remarkable thing in 
connection with it is that the policy of 
horizontal reduction, which the Protec- 
tionists applied so triumphantly in 1872, 
should have been denounced by them in 
such unmeasured terms when it was 
proposed in 1884 by Mr. Morrison. 

The steady succession of attempts, like 
those of 1867, 1870 and 1872, to reduce 
the protective duties, was the inevitable 
result of the history of the Tariff. Our 
Tariff system is not one that has been 
deliberately adopted; it is an unexpected 
remnant of the extraordinary financial 
measures which were adopted during the 
Civil War. At that time every financial 
resource was strained to the utmost, for 
enormous debt was created, paper money 
was issued beyond the limits of safety, 
an immense and complicated system of 
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internal taxes was set up, and ip 
duties were suddenly and heayily & 
creased. We have paid off the debt win 
a rapidity unparalleled in history; 
paper money has been contracted » 
made redeemable in specie: the inter: 
taxes, with the exception of those 
spirits and tobacco, have been re 
but the Tariff rates, with few exceptions, : 
remain as they were fixed in 1864—nay, = 
in many cases they have been raiged still : 
further. It would be going too far to say 
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that protective ideas had nothing to dg 


with the duties of the War; there is Rot | 
infrequent expression of them in the dis. _ 
cussions of those years. But it is certain 


thatsuch duties as were then imposed 
and as we now retain, could never have 


been passed except under the stress of — 


urgent financial need. Nothing shows 


this so clearly as the haste with which 
the Tariff Act of 1864, which is the foup. 
dation of our present Tariff, was rushed 
through both Houses of Congress. Thig 
measure, fixing duties on hundreds of 
important articles, was considered just 
three days in the House, and two days jp 
the Senate—a total of five days being 
given to an act which became the fopp. - 
dation of our policy in regard to foreign 
trade for at least a generation. ‘ 
Nobody supposed at the time that the 
war duties would be permanent. When 


the war closed, it was expected on al} — 


hands that they, like the internal taxes, - 
the debt, the greenbacks, would be mod} 
fied or got rid of as speedily as possible, 
But, notwithstanding this general expec 
tation, in the end nothing was done, and ~ 
the Tariff system of the war has been gub- 
stantially retained to the present day, At 
first Congress hesitated to touch the war 
duties, for they were not such obvious. 
evils as the internal taxes, the confused 
currency, the expensive floating debt, 
Some attempts at reform were made,as 
we have seen, and that of 1867 came very 
near success, But the longer duties were 
left unchanged, the more closcly did te 
country accomumodgte itself to the ext 
ing tariff system, and the more di F 
did it become to begin a more liberal por 





icy. Producers of articles that were sub 


ject to the war duties got u-ed to hight 
protection; they invested capital on the 
faith of it; they asked for higher duties 
when it seemed that they could get such 
advantages. In this way the rates on 
wool and woolens, on ste*l rails, ou cop- 
p°r, o8 many important articles, were 
raised even above the high-water mark of 
the war. Some of these cases of increased 
duties seem to me quite indefensible; but 
space lacks for a detailed account such as 
would seem to justify this opinion, andI 
must refer the reader who wishes further 
discussion to the last chapters of my 
‘‘ Tariff History of the United States.” 
Gradually a feeling arose that no change 
was called for, and that high and well 
nigh universal protection was a god” 
permanent policy. This change of attr 
tude was not completed until within ti 
last decade. In the years immediatéy 
after the war, as we have seen, the Re 
publicans were far from unanimous 0 
the Tariff, and it is only since the election 
of 1880 that leaders like Allison and Sher 
man have come to speak of import duties 
not as taxes, but as blessings. 

Consequently we find that at the pref 
ent time our Tariff contains practically 
none but protective duties, and these are 
substantially the duties of the Civil War. 
The Tariff Act of 1883 made, in form, @ 
general revision, but left the protective 
system practically as it found it, The 
revenue duties of the war have disap 
peared; the final repeal of the tea and 
coffee duties in 1872 is typical of the course 
which has been adopted as to this part of 
the war taxes. The internal taxes have 
disappeared also, with the exception of 
those on spirits and tobacco. Even these, 
certainly the least objectionable of indi- 
rect taxes, it is now proposed to repeal, a8 
a means of retaining intact the protective 
duties of the war. 

The mere fact that the present Tariff 
system is a relic of the legislation of the 
War is not conclusive against it. The 
national banking system and the internal 
tax on spirits are equally products of the 
War, and the country is the better for 
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& having been kept. The history of 
a Tariff does no more than to 
at it on the defensive. It must show 
why it should be retained. At bot- 
the controversy as to Protection 
7 pe settled on the grounds of com- 
ssl and common reasoning. Lit- 
roved by the history of tariff legis- 





,or by such appeals to industrial 
pistory 48 poth sides are constantly mak- 
The fundamental questions are 
sgbetber a protective duty is a tax like 
other indirect tax; whether it serves 


to divert industry from one channel to 


r Jess profitable one, or whether it 
really increases the amount of domestic 
industry’ whether a growth of interna- 
tional trade does or does not promote our 

-.] welfare; and whether Protection 
purts of helps the prosperity of the com- 
munity and of the laborers who form its 

part. Onall these we must rea- 
ghiefly from simple facts and general 
ples. and the appeal must be to in- 
telligence rather than history and statis- 


tics. - 


LETTERS FROM EVERYWHERE. 
EDWARD PAYSON ROE, 
. BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD, 











] wAS standing near the desk of the 
ders of the Tne Sagamore, in mid- 
gommer, when I received the intelligence 
of the death of Mr. Edward Payson Roe. 
[had met Mr. Roe late in June at his 
house at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. The 
occasion which brought us together wasa 
meeting of the Authors’ Club, of which 
most of those present were members. 
There were mariy Southerners, among 
them Colonel or General Page, who had 
jen on the staff of General Lee. Of 
Northerners who were present were Mr. 
Roe and his family, Mr. Stedman, Mr. 
Webb, his publishers, Dodd, Mead & 
Company, Mr. M. M. Bishop and his wife, 
Mr. Barr, Mr. Harlan, Mr. Montgomery, 
Mr. Hawthorne, and others whose names 
have escaped me for je moment, Mr. 
Roe, still a young man, was never s0 
happy. His farm abounded in all the 
products of the Hudson. His treasury 
then wasin his strawb2rries, which were 
opulent. The porch and the breakfast- 
tom were lively with chat. Among the 
guests who were missing were Mr. Ham- 
iin Gibson, naturalist, artist and author. 
Above the house of Mr. Roe stands the 
house of the late N. P. Willis, and above 
that the farm of Mr. Valentine, of Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Company. Near Mr. Roe’s 
house rose the little hillock miscalled 
Storm King. 1lt was a merry meeting 
with lawn tennis and other games in the 
foreground. I recollected all this in that 
dark evening at The Sagamore, where 
I first heard of the death of Roe. It 
cast a gloagm over the house. We 
had been ovt all day in the lean- 
fs on the lake. Sacred. music was 
feard in the parlor behind me and 
ests were silenced. Few had read the 
novels of Mr. Roe, and none remembered 
thm. All knew that he was the most 
Popular of living American writers. I 
Never read but one of Mr. Roe’s stories, 
andi liked it; I knew what it was to be 
before he wrote it. The conception was 
hovel, the execution fairly good. Three 
Mornings before this Sunday evening at 
The Sagamore, he was dead. The night 
before his death, he read the elder Haw- 


. thorne to his family, probably ‘‘ The 


Scarlet Letter.” He was a great admirer 
of famous authors, beginning with Thack- 
ray, continuing with Hawthorne and 
nding with Balzac. Early in the War he 
enlisted as chaplain in a cavalry regi- 
ment; was in most of the fights and 
tkirmishes with the army of the Poto- 
Mac; frequently fell asleep on his horse 
With the whole of his regiment; sometimes 
wandered into and out of the enemy’s 
lines, and was never captured or harmed. 
He was known and liked at West Point 
by officers, cadets—by everybody. At 
the Authors’ Club in West Twenty- 
seventh Street, he was a familiar figure. 
He brought thither the abundance of his 
farm; whatever was in season was sent by 
him to his fellows. To his friends he sent 
the wild fowl of the Hudson—teal,mallard, 
Woodcock and their relatives. What was 






mortal of this kindly gentleman mold- 
ers in the graveyard not far from his 
own home! Such was this preacher, this 
novelist, this Christian, this friend. Ave 
atque vale. 

Mr. Roe was made an author by a great 
casualty —the fire which consumed nearly 
the whole of Chicagoin 1871. The news- 
paper reports of the calamity drew him 
thitherward, with an influence that was 
not to be resisted. He followed it, and 
spent nearly a week in wandering in, 
out and around the ruins of that great 
City of the Lake. ‘Barriers Burned 
Away” was the result. Like all first 
works it wrote itself. When it was fin- 
ished it was proffered to Dr. Field, of the 
Evangelist, tor his decision. ‘‘Print or 
burn” were the words that went with it. 
“To the compositor, or the waste- 
basket.” It was set up, and was a 
greater success than Dr. Holland’s ‘‘Bay 
Path,” or ‘**Miss Gilbert’s Career,” which 
last story was written eleven or twelve 
years before the Chicago episode. What 
Mr. Charles Scribner was to Josiah Gil- 
bert Holland, Messrs. Dodd,Mead & Com- 
pany were to Edward Payson Roe. Both 
houses were the descendants of eminent 
firms, whose habitations were under the 
shadow of the old Brick Church, the site 
of the now rising stories of the New York 
Times. It wasa notable place at an ear- 
lier date. I have seen there Headley, the 
military and sacred historian; Donald 
McLeod, a canny Scot, who wrote a life 
of his great countryman, Sir Walter; 
Fitz-James O’Brien, greatest and rashest 
of Celts; Willis, Morris—whom have I 
not seen there? and later, Raymond, 
Jones, Sedley, Foord, Miller, Cary, 
DeKay, Alden, Guernsey, and others not 
unknown to fame. 

Hamilton Gibson, who was a close 
friend of Roe, told me that whenI knew 
Roe as he knew him, I wouid like him. 1 
did, and, as the saying is, ‘*‘ went one bet- 
ter.” Like Roe, Gibson was a naturalist; 
could charm birds, bees, squirrels, all the 
wild folk of the woods, fields, winds and 
waters, until they came and went at his 
nod or beck. He could imitate—Gibson, 
1 mean—the notes of the birds, the chirp 
of the cicada, the croak of the crow, the 
‘** jug-jug” of the nightingale, which we 
never hear, the ‘* brek-ke-ke-kex-koax- 
koax” of the Aristophanic frog families 
(which no one but, Whistlecraft has ever 
reproduced in English), and all the sounds 
and sights of what Michelet called “ the 
little people of God,” our fathers, moth- 
ers, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts and 
cousins from time immemorial. 

Unlike Holland, Roe was nut sensitive 
to criticism. I hurt Gilbert once in an 
idle hour, in ‘‘ Vanity Fair,” and he re- 
membered it for years. I apologized, as 
I should have done, for my bad jokes. 

Writing at random, away from all 
memoranda, I cannot but blunder, tho 
not, I trust, badly. Present among 
others, at the Authors’ Club at Cornwall- 
on-the-Hudson, were poets, painters,critics 
and men of talents by thescore. And the 
pure heart which made us his guests is 
stilled in death! In articulo mortis, caro 
Edwardo. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE JOHNS HOP- 
KINS UNIVERSITY. 


BY DANIEL ©. GILMAN, LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF JOHNS HOPELNS UNIVERSITY. 











To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 
You have asked me to write of ‘‘ the 
future of the Johns Hopkins University.” 
I might reply that there is no way to judge 
of the future but bythe past, and might 
therefore rehearse the record of the last 
twelve years; but I prefer to assume that 
the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
familiar enough with tbe outlines of the 
story, and that they will be more interest- 
ed in the prospect than in the retrospect. 
I see no reason to think that the authori- 
ties of this university will make any radi- 
cal departure from the principles by which 
they have been governed, and I am sure 
that in the fature, as in the past, a sharp 
distinction will be made between the le- 
gitimate work of a university and the 
legitimate work of a college. A few ex- 
planatory words on this distinction seem 





called for, 


The students at their college stage re- 
quire positive training in physical, intel- 
lectual, moral and religious action. They 
are forming the habits which will govern 
their future lives, and they require the 
discipline which comes from adherence to 
established metbods of instruction and 
the example set by wise and faithful 
teachers. Students at the university stage 
are supposed to have received this pre- 
paratory education and to be engaged in 
higher and more advanced studies, which 
are pursued by freer methods. They need 
the inspiration of professors who are able 
and ready to contribute to the advance- 
mentof knowledge. The completion of 
a liberal training in a collegiate course is 
marked by the bestuwal of a Baccalaure- 
ate degree. The university student may 
proceed to the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy, or may enter the professional 
school, or may (witbout any reference to 
another academic title) follow his chosen 
course for a year or for a lifetime. It is 
obvious that the quality of the university 
students depends very much upon the 
colleges in which they have been trained, 
and that it is therefore wise for this uni- 
versity to encourage and strengthen those 
colleges which provide the best prepara- 
tory discipline. This bas been and will 
be the policy of Johns Hopkins. It 
makes no effort to entice away the stu- 
dents of such institutions. It offers to 
those who have completed good under- 
graduate courses opportunities for ad- 
vanced work in many departments of 
liverature and science. 

If this university has rendered any 
service to the country, it is due, I think, 
to the persistent recognition of the idea 
that the traditional American college 
should be perpetuated in its essential 
characteristics, while, beyond its curricu- 
lum, the most generous opportunities for 
the prosecution of all branches of learn- 
ing should be offered to those who intend 
to pursue the learned professions, or who 
aim to be teachers, or who wish to widen 
their culture and enlarge their minds. 

Governed by these views, the Johns 
Hopkins University gives college training 
to those who require it; university privi- 
leges to those who are qualified to profit 
by them. The college students are most- 
ly from Maryland; the university stu- 
dents come from every portion of the 
land. During the past twelve years 
seven hundred and thirty-three, who 
have received an academic degree, have 
been here enrolled as engaged in higher 
work, and in the same period there have 
been five hundred and thirty-six under- 
graduate and special students. 

So far as our university work is con- 
cerned I do not apprehend any diminu- 
tion of its efficiency. The metheds here 
employed have been tested by experience, 
and the large number of teachers now es- 
tablished in colleges throughout the land, 
who owe their inspiration to this univer- 
sity, will continue to send their pupils 
here, so long as the members of the Hop- 
kins staff are men of distinction, and the 
laboratories and libraries are well kept 
up. - 

anticipate important changes in our 
collegiate department. The ‘‘group sys- 
tem” which has here been matured, re- 
sembling in some respects the tripos of 
the University of Cambridge (England), 
receives,as it becomes familiar, the appro- 
bation of parents and teachers who see in 
it an adjustment of the elective system 
to requirements—a union of treedom with 
authority. Consequently students from 
distant States begin to enter our under- 
graduate courses. If this state of af- 
fairs continues the day must come when 
the collegiate work of this univereity will 
require its own endowment—and it may 
be that we shall have ‘*the————college of 
Johns Hopkins University”’—the blank 
to be filled by the name, still unknown, 
of this looked-for benefactor. Such a 

special endowment would lead to many 
improvements in the college life for 
which the present funds are inadequate. 
The undergraduate instruction here given 
is now excellent, but it should be sup 
ported by many accessories familiar to 
the graduates of our historic colleges, but 
not yet developed here. 








in the past, Johns Hopkins will show its 
interest in the advancement of all 
branches of knowledge commonly taught 
in a ‘Faculty of Philosophy” or the 
‘Liberal Arts,” and that its leading 
teachers will be scholars capable of con- 
tributing to literature and science, and 
encouraged to make such contributions 
by all the influences of the place. The 
six journals already established have been 
an important agency in quickening the 
intellectual activity of this university and 
in bringing the scholars of the entire 
country into reletions with one another, 
and with scholars abroad. In science, 
mathematics, astronomy, physics, chem- 
istry, biology, geology and mineralogy 
are now represented by qualified profess- 
ore; there are chairs of Greek, Latin, San- 
skrit and of Shemitic, Teutonic and Ro- 
mance languages; Histcry, Political 
Economy, and Roman Law have also 
their representatives. Drawing is well 
taught; and provision is made for instruc- 
tion in other subjects, including morals 
and logic. 
But the university now lacks professor- 
ships in two studies of great importance— 
philosophy and English—and these posi- 
tions ought to be filled in the near future. 
Just as eur plans for philosophical 1n- 
struction had begun to take shape, and 
provision had been made forthe system- 
atic instruction of advanced studentsin 
psychology, pedagogics, the history of 
philosophy and ethics, the organizer of 
the department was oalled to the presi- 
dency of another institution, and until 
his place can be supplied this department 
will suffer for the want of a head; but Jet 
us hope that this is only a temporary em- 
barrassment. It is extremely hard to find 
a professor of English literature. Eng- 
lish philologians are numerous, especially 
among the younger men who have grown 
up under German influences, if not in 
Germany. Such men are most useful. 
But there is another type, represented 
by Matthew Arnold and James Russell 
Lowell, who are professors of literature or 
poetry, distinguished for their ability as 
writers as well as for their knowledge of 
English literature in its relation to other 
literature, ancient and modern. There 
are not many persons, English or Ameri- 
can, who combine didactic power with 
literary genius, and those whose names 
come first to mind arein demand, and we 
have discovered that usually they prefer 
the freedom of their own libraries to the 
fetters of a professorship. Inthe future 
of Johns Hopkins, I hope such an Eng- 
lish scholor will be found among us; but 
who will venture to name him? If I 
should make known the persons to whom 
overtures have been sent, it would appear 
that the vacancy is not due to any indif- 
ference to the importance of literature, 
Beyond the Philosophical Faculty, the 
Johns Hopkins University now turns to 
Medicine. The completion of a noble 
group of buildings for the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, its large, separate and unim- 
paired endowment, and, above all, the en- 
lightened and far-sighted vision of its 
managers are signs of progress upon 
which the eyes of the medical and 
surgical world are fixed. It was the di- 
rection of the founder that the hospital 
when completed should form a part of the 
medical school of the university of which 
he was also the founder, and, accordingly, 
while every appliance which science and 
humanity can suggest for the relief of the 
sick and wounded has been provided, the 
hospital authorities bave constantly borne 
in mind the prospective requirements of a 
high school of medicine. The time has 
not yet come for the complete unfolding 
of their purposes. What they will do is 
largely a question of money. But every 
step that has been taken indicates a con- 
sistent and determined purpose to con- 
tribute to the advancement of medicine 
and surgery, with an enlightened regard 
to the welfare of mankind. It is certain 
that in the future of Johns Hopkins, the 
medical faculty will hold a rank not in 
the least inferior to that of philosophy. 
Some recent announcements are signifi- 
cant. From the beginning the universi- 
ty has provided a liberal course of studies 
antecedent to medicine, including (after 





I have no doubt that, in the future as 
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the fundamental study of Latin, mathe- 
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matics and English) French and German, 
physics, chemistry and biology. As the 
sciences named are taught by laboratory 
methods and through prolonged periods, 
the discipline they afford is an admir- 
able training for the hand, the eye and 
the brain of those who are afterward to 
be engaged in the study of disease and 
the relief of suffering. More recently 
the university has established a chair of 
Pathology, which is filled by a professor 
of rare qualifications, and the laboratory 
that has been fitted up for him in the 
autopsy building at the hospital affords 
every facility for the study of the most 
recent developments in bacteriology and 
the theories of disease. An associate 
professor of Human Anatomy has been 
designated, and he is to spend a year in 
Europe perfecting himself in the latest 
methods employed in the continental 
schools, Within a very few days the 
hospital trustees have been so fortunate 
as to enlist in their work one of the most 
distinguished physicians of the country. 
now a professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and he has also been ap- 
pointed a professor of the Principles and 
Practice of Medicine in the university. 
The administration of the hospital will 
continue to be guided by the Medical Ad- 
viser of the Trustees, who has already 
rendered distinguished service. The 
choice of a surgeon will be made before 
long. It is easy to see that several of the 
principal chairs of a School of Medicine 
are thus provided—Chemistry, Physiology, 
Comparative Anatomy, Human Anato- 
my, Medicine, Surgery. Other chairs 
will, of course, be requisite before a medi- 
cal school can be thoroughly organized; 
but at present, while the attention of 
the authorities is directed to the proper 
beginning of the hospital, medical educa- 
tion is in abeyance. Before many years, 
when the means of the university are 
enlarged, perhaps when a special en- 
dowment is received, Baltimore seems 
destined to become the seat of a school 
of medicine, such as does not now exist 
in the country. 

From the beginning of their work the 
trustees and faculty have endeavored to 
guide the institution for which they are 
responsible in such a way as to make it 
serviceable to American education. They 
have endeavored to avoid everything 
which would appear to rival or injure 
other institutions, and, on the other hand, 
to develop ideas which the best minds of 
the country have pointed out as demand- 
ing the support of a great endowment. 
Consequently the laboratories have been 
freely opened to men engaged in scientific 
research; books and periodicals have been 
freely purchased and liberally lent; the 
pages of the periodicals printed here have 
been opened to writers in any place. 
Liberal aid has been given to important 
inquiries, sometimes instituted by the 
National Government (as in electricity 
and magnetism); or by municipal re- 
quest (respecting, for example, the purity 
of drinking water and the protection of 
the public health); or by the State of 
Maryland (as in respect to the principles 
of taxation and the protection of oyster 
fisheries); or from purely scientific im- 
pulses (as in the production of spectrum 
gratings and the study of Jight). Aid 
has been given to the publication of 
learned works,valuable but not remuner- 
ative, like the ‘‘Didache,” the ‘Syriac 
Antilegomena,” the ‘‘ Lectures of Sir 
William Thomson,” ‘Contributions to 
Logic,” etc. I only give examples from 
a series of co-operative undertakings, 
among which the historical, economical 
and educational papers must on no ac- 
count be omitted. To all requests for 
such co-operation the University has re- 
sponded without reference to pecuniary 
returns. 

Thus far the students of the university 
have come from every part of the coun- 
try; but with the marvelous advances 
which the South is making in prosperity 
the future of Johns Hopkins will doubt- 
less be more and more closely allied with 
the colleges south of Mason and Dixon’s 
line. They will continue to provide good 
disciplinary education in classical, math- 
tematical and scientific subjects, and they 
will send more and more to Baltimore, 





their ablest students for graduate study. 
Climatic considerations are likely to gov- 
ern the attendance. Canadians, Japan- 
ese, and young men from the far North- 
east and from the far Northwest have 
been attracted to Maryland by the mild- 
ness of the winters, and will be more and 
more attracted in future. The nearness 
of the Johns Hopkins Univeisity to Wash- 
ington must also be borne in mind in 
every forecast of its future. 

It is my belief that the apprehensions 
which were once felt that a university 
bearing no ecclesiastical naine; and re- 
quiring no religious tests would be of ne- 
cessity adverse to Christian influences 
have nearly if not quite Jisappeared from 
the minds of all well-informed persons. 
Certainly the character of the young men 
who are here enrolled, their conduct 
while in residence, the positions which 
they assume after leaving here, and their 
utterances on all great questions, chal- 
lenge the scrutiny of those who have 
been accustomed to think that a denomi- 
national name is essential to religious 
life. 

The only cause for anxiety in the fu- 
ture of the Johns Hopkins University is 
the suspension of dividends by the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. The founder 
gave the university fifteen thousand 
shares of the common stock of the rail- 
road, and he recommended the trustees 
in the most explicit terms to keep, pro- 
tect and defend this investment. He also 
gave a landed estate of more than three 


hundred acres upon the edge of the city’ 


of Baltimore. Until recently, the chief 
support of the university has come from 
the Baltimore and Ohio stock, which 
yielded $150,000 per annum, free from 
taxation. This income was first con- 
tracted, and has now disappeared, for 
reasons which are well known to be be- 
yond the control of the university trus- 
tees. From the receipts of former years, 
buildings have been constructed, pur- 
chased and well equipped, all current ex- 
penses have been met, and a moderate 
surplus accumulated, on which the uni- 
versity is now drawing. Tuition fees 
and some other funds of moderate 
amount are also available. As I write, it 
is not possible to predict how long the 
dividends of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad will be suspended; but in the 
course of a few months the situation will 
be clear. Undoubtedly the friends of the 
university will be called on to make up 
an Emergency Fund, as the friends of 
Harvard College rallied to its support 
after the great fire in Boston. Certainly 
those who are interested in the advance- 
ment of literature and science will not 
suffer this foundation to be seriously 
crippled. In the present condition of 
American society, there is no more hope- 
ful sign than the growth of the universi- 
ties. Every consideration of patriotism 
demands that the strong should be 
strengthened. 

It is my firm belief that a university 
organized upon so broad a plan as the 
Johns Hopkins, recognizing the value of 
the old learning, welcoming the advances 
of the new learning, bestowing its bene- 
fits freely on the community in which it 
is placed, extending its opportunities to 
students from every part of the land, en- 
gaging in no rivalries but endeavoring to 
supply the wants of this country at this 
time, eager to advance every department 
of knowledge, will not long be allowed to 
suffer for the want of an income. which 
Ly no fault or error of the Trustees has 
been temporarily cut off. 

Yours respectfully, 
DANIEL C, GILMAN. 
BALTIMORE, October, 1588. 
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THE statue of the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley, executed for the town of Notting- 
ham by Mr. Harvard Thomas of King’s 
Road, London, is now completed. It rep- 
resents Mr. Morley as addressing an audi- 
ence, and is considered to be an excellent 
likeness. An admirable site in the center 
of the town had been selected for the 
statue. It will stand at the north end of 
Market Street, at its junction with Parlia- 
ment, Wollaton, and Goldsmith streets and 
immediately in front of the Theater Royal. 
The figure will be fixed upon a massive ped- 
estal of granite. 





CONGREGATIONALISM AT OX- 
FORD. 


BY F. J. BLISS, 








THERE is a quaint old house in the High 
Street at Oxford, past which flows the 
busy lifeof the University. You enter 
by a narrow door, follow along a passage- 
way, mount the twisting staircase which 
is very poorly lighted, and turn into a 
room on the right. Tradition has it that 
in this room King Charles was enter- 
tained on one of his many visits to the 
University town. There is an elaborate 
piece of carved wall over the fireplace, 
the walls are paneled and the ceiling as 
well as the great beams across it are 
covered with white plaster. Muunting 
half-a-dozen steps from the landing- 
place you come to another door. This 
leads into a long room, with two fire- 
places, one at each end, bookcases against 
the walls and several long tables down 
the length of the room. 

This room also has its associations, but 
of more recent date. Here, sixty years 
ago, Mr. Gladstone was leader of the 
Tory party of the Union Debating Society 
which has been the training school of so 
many English orators. About the fire- 
places we see groups of men, rather older 
than ordinary college students, but 
dressed in the University gowns. Pres- 
ently a professor enters, cap in hand, 
wearing the gown of an Oxford master, 
This is Principal Fairbairn, and the men, 
who now take seats at the long tables, 
are the students of Mansfield College. 

More than two centuries ago Puritan- 
ism and Dissent were driven out of Ox- 
ford. Candidates for the ministry of the 
Congregational churches had to obtain 
their academic as wellas their theological 
training elsewhere. For some time the 
academies established by the great Puri- 
tan thinkers furnished ample opportuni- 
ties for learning and discipline; but 
these declined in power, and their place 
was taken by colleges of a lower grade, 
founded in the large towns. The minis- 
try of the Dissenting Churches, while al- 
ways fu!l of force, bas been open to the 
charge of a lack of culture and the broad- 
est scholarship. However, in 1871 the de- 
grees of the Universities were thrown 
open to Nonconformists, and a Dissenter 
could once more avail himself of the 
highest learning of the land. Many took 
advantage of the privilege, but all did not 
remain Nonconformist. Oxford espe- 
cially is still most ecclesiastical. Every- 
thing there 1eminds the student of the 
Church—its great men, its achievements, 
its ritual. 

It is not strange that some men should 
have been led by its attractions to join it; 
it is not strange that others not in sym- 
pathy with the Church, and finding little 
in Oxford in sympathy with their own 
simpler forms of faith, should have fallen 
into agnosticism and materialism. The 
new conditions impressed themselves on 
the thoughtful and learned Nonconform- 
ists. The result was Mansfiela College. 
Spring Hill was the name of a Congrega- 
tional theological college at Birmingham. 
It was decided to discontinue this institu- 
tion and turn over the income to a new 
college, to be founded at Oxford; none 
of the funds, however, were to be used 
for buying land or erecting buildings. 
Dr. Fairbairn consented to put aside some 
important literary work upon which he 
was engaged and take the principalship 
of the new enterprise. The work of the 
college began at Oxford in October, 1886, 
in the house on the High Street. Funds 
were collected, land bought and a suit- 
able and tasteful group of buildings are 
now fast going up. These facts are doubt- 
less known to many of your readers. The 
precise relation of Mansfield to Oxford 
University may need, however, a little 
explanation. 

The new college may be said to look 
two ways, toward the Congregational 
churches and toward the University. For 
its own Church it is a distinct institution, 
a theological seminary for the training 
of ministers. It has its catalog, its 
scholarship, its prizes; it aims to lead 
and represent the best culture of Congre- 
gationalism. For the University it is, to 
use Dr. Fairbairn’s words,‘‘ a Theological 





Faculty” rather tnan a separate rollace 
All the students must be members of # 
University. Graduates and under-pra 
uates of Oxford remain conneeteg. 
their own colleges—Merton, Oriel, 
nose, as it happens, while the 
the Mansfield course of study. Gra 
of Cambridge, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 

are matriculated at Oxford, so that 
may have an organic Connection with 
the university life. There are to he no 
dormitories in connection with the new 
buildings. It shall not be said: « 
Dissenters are making a little corner 
where they can shut themselves off f 
the rest of us.” The students will] 20 to 


the college for lectures and other exer” ee 
cises, but in their social life will be mergeg 


in the greater life of the University, 
Moreover, they attend University lectures. 3 
whenever these are upon the required 
theological subjects. Dr. Fairbairn dig. 
tinctly states: ‘* Nothing that can be better 
done in or through the University will 
be attempted by Mansfield ; but nothing 
that Mansfield can do better or ought to 
do specially will be left to the University» 
At present Mr. Fairbairn is assisted by Mr, 
John Massie, who lectures in Greek Exe. 
gesis. Of the University professors the 
students are hearing Professors Cheyne 
and Driver in Hebrew, Professor Sanday 
in Greek, and Professor Hatch in Chureh 
History. Indeed, as some of these pro. 
fessors are not lecturing with direct refer. 
ence to the ‘*‘ schools,” as the University 
examinations are called, their lectures 
are attended mainly by Mansfield mep! 
Of course all other lectures are open to 
the students as members of the Univer. 
sity, and a Glasgow graduate, for exar- 
ple, may have the chance of bearing such 
men as Jowett or Max Miiller whenever 
he may havean hour to spare at the right 
time. 

There is no reason why the English 
Congregational ministry of the future 
should not contain the best men of the 
best training. Oxford men will havegll 
the richness which the ancient univesgity 
has given them, afd the especial advar 
tages of Mansfield besides. Men with de 
grees from other colleges coming to Man 
field for their three years of theological 
study will be insensibly but powerfully in- 
fluenced by the history and culture written 
on the very walls of the old town. The 
body of Dissenters among the under-grad- 
uates of other colleges will feel that Non- 
conformity at Oxford has been made not 
only respectable, but dignified and hon- 
orable, represented as it is by such a 
learned institution as Mansfield, under 
such a scholar as Dr. Fairbairn. Profes- 
sor Jowrtt und the best of the Church 
theologians at Oxford have cordially wel- 
comed the new college. 

Men studying for orders in the English 
Church usually take their studies in Di- 
vinity as part of the course for the BA. 
degree. Sometimes they study a yearor 
more in addition at a theological college 
like that at Wells. The presence at Or 
ford of a Congregational seminary, where 
men who have already taken their de 
gree are spending three years in prepart 
tion for the ministry, cannot but have 4% 
stimulating effect on the candidates for 
Church orders. 

Anadmirable man for Principal is Dr. 
Fairbairn. I had the pleasure this term 
of hearing the first three of his lectures 
on Buddhism, in a course on Compara- 
tive Religion. He has a deeply philo- 
sophical mind which, however, never 
tempts him to prefer theory to fact. He 
approaches his work with a strictly his- 
torical method. His vocabulary is some- 
what peculiar but always incisive. He 
is lecturing now on Systematic Theology 
also, a subject neglected at Oxford in its 
fullest scope. Last year his lectures 
were on Theism and the Philosophy of 
Religion. This versatile man is also 4 
specialist on the History of Missions. — 

Nor does Dr. Fairbairn confine his 
work for Mansfield to the lecture room. 
He not oaly bas to keep in constant touch 
with the churches, from which the col- 
lege must draw all the additional funds 
it needs, but he takes a personal interest 
in the fifteen or twenty students under 
hiscare. Every Friday evening the men 
meet at his house fora “Seminar.” Lat 
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«aed the first meeting of the winter 
, when plans were discussed for the 
. Short papers were assigned to 
| men in the line of their special 


ches. P 
Other practical subjects were. selected 


for future discussion. That evening the 
yestion of the * Relation of Means to 
Ends” was talked over in a pleasant, in- 
formal way, Dr. Fairbairn beginning, and 
each man having the chance to say some- 
thing, if he liked. Many fresh ideas 
were brought out and the discus- 
sion Was really delightful. During tae 
evening the Principal read several 
extracts from Jonathan Edwards, by 
whom he seemed to be singularly im- 
Dr. Fairbairn’s comments were 
full of spirituality. One could see that 
this Seminar was the best means for 
bringing together teacher and pupil. 
The majority*of the students seem to 
pemam of high scholarship. Many are 
doing special work in Hebrew, Greek and 
Qhurch History. Indeed, Mansfield can 
nolonger be looked upon as an experi- 
ment, it isan achievement, and on this 
work already achieved are founded its 
popes for a steadily brightening future. 
WORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 








Hymn Uotes. 


ISAAC WILLIAMS. 1802-’65. 
BY FREDERIC M. BIRD. 


He was a member of the Oxford coterie 
which did such great things. Lacking the 
genius of Newman and the fiery energy of 
R. H. Froude, he was equally devoted to 
their principles, and his industrious pen 
bore its minor part in their work. The son 
ofa barrister, he was born in Wales, 1802, 
and educated at Trinity College, where he 
took the prize for Latin verse in 1823, and 
became a Fellow in 1832, B.A., 1826, M.A., 


curate of Windrush, 1829, of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford, 1832 to 1842. Failing to ob- 
tain the Professorship of Poetry in succes- 
sidn to Keble, he left Oxford for the rector- 
ship of Bisley, Gloucestershire. Afterthree 
years there, his health failing, he removed 
to Stinchcombe in the same county, where 
his last twenty years were spent in studious 
retirement. He died May ist, 1865. New- 
man’s opinion of him is expressed in the 
Dedication to his *‘ Church of the Fathers,” 
1840: ‘‘ To my dear and much-admired Isaac 
Williams, B.D.; the sight of whom carries 
back his friends to ancient, holy, and happy 
times’; and again in 1857: ‘‘To a Friend 
who is as dear to me now as when his name 
stood here and threw light over my pages. 
The ‘* Origin of the Tracts for the Times”’ 
is stated in a poem in his ‘“‘ Thoughts in 
Past Years.” The suggestion came from 
Richard Hurrell Froude, who had returned, 
“Death in his frame and cheek,” from 
Italy, leaving Newman there. Sitting in 
Williams’ college rooms, he said they must 
do something to push their views, and 
“make a noise in the large world.” This 
was ‘‘ before the summer holidays,’ of 1833, 
and Froude lived till 1836. 
“Tracts we must have, and by what means we 
can 
Launch them abroad—short Tracts. 
begin, 
And you, too—you must aid, and with your 
verse 
(Come, see what you have ready to our hand). 
The monthly, as you know, the British 
named, 
Is open for our letters—prose and rhyme. 
But deeper the foundations must be laid 
In these our Tracts; subsidiary aids we need 
Full many—to get friends, if here and there 
One may be found, or two, to bring to aid 
Their pulpits, and proclaim there is a Church 
Planted by Carist’s own hand within our isle.” 
They did, indeed, ‘make a noise,” and 
Williams assisted to the best of his ability, 
furnishing three of the Tracts (Nos. 80, 86, 
87), and for the British Magazine Sunday 
lyrics, nine of which were reprinted in 
“Lyra A postolica.”’ 
Whether well or ill—alike among his 
friends at Oxford and in his seclusion at 
Stinchcombe—he was a voluminous writer. 
He published “A Harmony and Commen- 
tary on the Whole Gospel Narrative,” in 
8 volumes, 1842-5; ‘‘ The Seven Days, or the 
Old and the New Creation,” 1850; ‘* The 
Apocalypse,” 1852; ‘The Psalms Interpreted 
‘of Christ,” 3 volumes, 1864-5 and other theo- 
logical works, highly valued by some, and 
in verse “‘ The Cathedral,” 1838; ‘*‘ Thoughts 
in Past Years, 71838 (Miller says 1831), with 
additions in 1852; “‘ Hymns from the Pari- 


We must 


“‘Hymns on the Catechism,’’ 1842-3; ‘‘ The 
Altar” (sonnets) 1849, and ‘‘ The Christian 
Scholar,’’ 1849; besides editing ‘*‘ Church 
Poetry” (second edition, 1844), to which 
none but churchmen were allowed to con- 
tribute. ‘Days and Seasons, or Church 
Poetry for the Year,” 1845, on the same 
plan, and ‘Sacred Verses with Pictures,” 
1845, whereof most of the contents were his 
own. His ‘“ Ancient Hymns for Children” is 
merely a reprint of thirty translations from 
his book of 1839, with some slight altera- 
tions. His modest dislike to putting his 
name forward is shown by the title-pages, 
which usually say “ by the Author of ‘The 
Catbedral,’”’ while the prefaces are signed, 
when at all, “I. W.” He had a pure, gen- 
tle, poetical mind, possibly somewhat over- 
loaded with classical and patristic learn- 
ing. His style is an echo of Keble, whose 
influence on the minor poets of his school 
was then supreme. They learned from him 
delicacy and often a lack of directness and 
simplicity: This is well enough in medita- 
tive and didactic verse, but not in lyrics 
meant to be sung, and Williams’ most im- 
portant book, “Hymns [ranslated from 
the Parisian Breviary,” 1839, is weighted 
with undue ornamentation. His desire to 
escape from the monotony of common- 
place forms issues in some extraordinary 
meters: 
“Lo, the Baptist’s herald cry 
Shakes the Jordan.” 
Or: 
“Infant, born the world to free, 
Look on us, 
That in childlike wisdom we 
Put on thy humility.” 
Orone on the Virgin: 
“ As the sun 
O’er misty shrouds, 
When he walks 
Upon the clouds.” 
But these eccentricities are sometimes com- 
bined with much beauty, as in the Nativity 
hymn (Jam desinant suspiria), copied by 
Sir R. Palmer: 
** Away with sorrow’s sigh: 
Our prayers are heard on high, 
And through Heaven's crystal door 
On this our earthly floor 
Comes meek-eyed Peace to walk with poor 
mortality. 
7 * - * 7 * * 
‘* Within us, Babe Divine, 
Be born, and make us Thine; 
Within oursouls reveal 
Thy love and power to heal; 
Be born and make our hearts thy cradle and 
thy shrine.” 
Or his piece for the commemoration of a 
martyr (Jam non te lacerant): 
“Fear no more for the torturer’s hand, 
Nor the dungeon dark that bound thee, 
The choirs of Heaven about thee stand, 
Brigit shining homes surround thee. 
* + - * * * * 
“Lo, He stands at His martyr’s side, 
Death with nobler life surrounding, 
And takes him with Him to abide, 
The dread tyrant’s wrath confounding.” 
He might have bestowed more care on this 
vigorous lyric, and smoothed down some of 
its roughnesses and irregularities. 
It would be a mistake to regard this vol- 
ume asa mere storehouse of prettinesses 
and cddities. Of its 187 versions—ten of 


have gone into use. The author sometimes 
relapsed into simplicity, and between the 
plain and the ornate has made a fair im- 
pression on the collections, tho not to the 
same extent as Chandler, Caswall and 
Neale. 


Sine Arts. 


A WINDOW BY MR. LA FARGE. 
BY MRS. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. 
Il. 











the medieval artist worked inglass. I said 
that he practically drew the main lines of 
his composition with his lead, formed the 
main masses of his color with pieces of 
glass that had been colored while their ma- 
terial was in a state of fusion, and then 
shaded his work into harmony and definite- 
ness of meaning by delicate touches of 
paint, burned into the pieces before they 
were bound together by the lead. I said 
also that his aim was a decorative, rather 
than a pictorial one; that color was his 
main concern and that his color was bril- 
liant rather than subtile; that his design 
was generalized, conventionalized; that he 
essayed neither effects of perspective nor 
effects of chiaroscuro, but designed much 
as do the designers of Oriental carpets and 
shawls only with a constant and often a 
grandly effective use of figure motives. 





sian Breviary,” 1839; “The Baptistery,’’ 1840; 


which are ‘* by a friend’’—a good number 


I TRIED last week briefly to explain how 


years other colors besides brown were em- 
ployed to paint upon glass, and the use of 
glass stained in its first making was gradu- 
ally abandoned in favor of that which was 
painted, or to speak more technically enam- 
eled. In the Renaissance period itself this 
method ruled, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, designs grew less and less decora- 
tive, more and more pictorial in character. 
To quote Viollet-le-Duc, Renaissance win- 
dows “are nothing but the cartoons of 
painters transferred to glass. These works 
may have fine qualities of composition, of 
drawing and of modeling, but they have none 
from a decorative point of view. Their as- 
pect is confused, dull or hard; the eye seeks 
out painfully a design which it would pre- 
fer to see upon an opaque surface; the leads 
instead of facilitating comprehension are 
detrimental to it because the design has 
been made without regard to them. Per 
spective, the succession of different planes, 
absolutely fails of effect and produces 
nothiog but fatigue.’’ 

After the bloom of the Renaissance the 
art languished, and the few attempts that 
were made in the last century to produce 
colored windows scarcely deserve attention 
from an artistic point of view. Usually an 
artist of yreater or less repute designed a 
composition exactly as he would for oil 
painting and it was then enameled upon 
uncolored glass. Theold arts of staining 
the *‘pot-metal’”’ had been, forgotten or 
were despised and the brush was depended 
upon for the entire effect. Add to this that 
the medieval and Renaissance feeling for 
decorative color, and, indeed, for color of 
any kind had wholly died out, and it is not 
surprising that the best results of the 
eighteenth century should have been such 
windows as the one designed by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which fills a whole great wall in 
the vestibule to one of the college chapels 
at Oxford. Here the leads,if I remember, 
have absolutely no relationship with the 
design but form gectangular patterns which 
the eye vainly endeavors to ignore in try- 
ing to seize the effect of the lines of the 
composition itself. And all the color is 
paint, in dull, dismal tones, in which brown 
predominates. Of course it is, to a certain 
degree, translucent color, but it is not 
translucent as the old makers understood 
the word. The light painfully shines 
through it; but it emits no radiance itself, 
has neither clearness nor sparkle nor purity 
in asingle tint. Every quality of glass has, 
in truth, been taken from it and the result 
is about the same as tho the painting had 
been done upon oiled paper. 

Conscientious attempts were made in the 
first half of this century to go back to 
stained as distinct from painted glass; 
but the old decorative sense—the old color 
faculty—was even more conspicuously 
wanting. Tints were produced in abun- 
dance—in tenfold the abundance which had 
served the great medieval workmen; but 
each was worse than the other. And it 
was impossible to make them good with 
the current methods of “‘ perfect’? mechani- 
cal manufacture. The delicate variation 
in depth of tone, the roughness of surface, 
the inequalities in thickness, produced by 
the “‘imperfect”’ methods of other days had 
been the basis of that palpitating, scintil- 
lating vital quality which gave charm to 
brilliancy and harmony to the most de- 
cided contrasts, which enhanced but also 
tempered light, which softened outlines 
and produced a jewel like, not a metallic, 
radiance. Such stained glass as was pro- 
duced in Munich, for instance, a generation 
ago and was thence largely imported into 
other lands, including our own, is even 
worse than the painted glass of Sir Joshua’s 
time. That was ineffective and dismal; 
this is bard, metallic, crude and glaring, 
bitterly bright without gorgeousness, hide- 
ously vivid without radiance. Violent pur- 
ples and yellows, acid blues and greens, 
impure cherry colors and pinks, “swear at”’ 
each other in a disharmony as strikingly 


bad as the harmony of ancient glass is 
strikingly good. Viollet-le-Duc tells how, 
when he was a child and heard the organ 
play in Notre Dame, he thought it was the 
great rose-wiradows singing; and, converse- 
ly, it has often seemed as tho these modern 
windows positively shrieked at the unwary 
gazer. Nor are they much better in design 
thanincolor. Flatness and formality are 
adhered to, and an effort is made to secure 
** good drawing” and well-balanced compo- 
sition; but, in general, the result is simply 
a falling between two stools—a loss of deco- 
rative without an attainment of pictorial 
sufficiency. 

During more recent years a vast deal of 
attention has been given to the art in every 
European country, and certainly a vast 
amount of progress has everywhere been 
made. In France and in England the re- 


to great perfection by the most patient 
study and the most conscientious imitation 
of old methods. Ihave seen old windows 
patched with new parts—very good old 
windows, too—in which it was impossible 
to tell which parts were old, which modern. 
And I have seen wholly new windows con- 
ceived in some medieval way (as 1 remem- 
ber them, however, in one of the later and 
jess brilliant medieval ways), which might 
pass for the things they profess to be. The 
attainment of such a level of accomplish- 
ment as this is an immense boon in those 
countries where so many ancient fragments 
remain, and where so much new work 
must be made to harmonize therewith. A 
comparison in the English cathedrals, for 
instance, of such windows as were put in 
only ten or fifteen years ago with those 
recently put in by such makers as Messrs. 
Clayton and Bell, shows that the English 
people have much to be thankful for. 

But, all the same, the English maker of 
such windows as these has not very much 
to be proud of from an artistic point of 
view. Imitation, even of the cleverest and 
most successful sort, is the work of an in- 
telligent artisan rather than of an artist. 
If this were all that had been accomplished 
in recent years the art could not be said to 
have been revived—only to have been gal- 
vanized into a semblance of life. A re- 
naissance, a new birth, in any art is always 
founded upon the study of old examples; 
butitis not entitled to the name unless 
new blood has been infused into the an- 
cient stock. No period can be very proud of 
any product unless it has therein added 
something new to the sum of ancient prod- 
ucts, unless it has in some way and to 
some degree expressed itself and not merely 
imitated its forerunners’ expression of 
themselves. 

This, too, modern artists in foreign lands 
have attempted and with a great degree of 


success. The designs which Mr. Burne- 
Jones and others have made for glass and 
which Mr. William Morris has had exe- 
cuted in his great workshops near London, 
aim at the expression of modern artistic 
ideals and are often both beautiful in com- 
position and harmoniously rich in color. I 
do not know enough of the methods they 
employ to speak with confidence about 
them: but I may say that their results, in- 
teresting and fine tho they are, do not fully 
satisfy the eye which has been trained to 
love glass by a study of ancient products. 
They look too much still as tho the designs 
had been made for some indefinite decora- 
tive purpose and not especially for 
glass; and, tho rich and harmonious, 
their color lacks the dazzling radiance. the 
sparkling glow and vitality and clearness 
which above all other qualities glass should 
have. And I may note at least one method 
of practice whieh undoubtedly contributes 
largely toward this result. I spoke just 
now of the designer and then of the maker 
of English windows; and, in fact, tle two 
are not one as we must suppose them to 
have been in ancient times and as we know 
they are where our own best work is in 
question. A man may design beautifully 
end with a trueideaof what decorative de- 
sign should be; butif he is nota practical 
glazier he can hardly design well for glass. 
The methods of manufacture are so com- 
plicated and difficult that they must be ex- 
perimentally known to be un‘erstood— 
only one who has experimented with trans- 
lucent colorscan be sure of the effect of the 
opaque tints of his cartoon when translated 
into translucency. Nor is it possible liter- 
ally to translate—a wide margin must be 
left for alterations and adaptations as the 
work progresses. No matter how rich his 
stock of glass, the window-maker cannot 
do everything with it exactly as the water- 
color painter has done who has mixed his 
tints at will. In short, the artisan and the 
artist must be one—the colorist must color 
with his glass and not for his glass if the 
result is to be of the best. To adopt another 
plan—to choose an artist to design and 
then confide his work to an artisan or even 
to another artist to execute—-is almost as 
tho a sculptor should paint the semblance 
of a relies in grisaille and then hand it over 
to another man to model. Nay, if there 
were a difference in the chances of success 
it would be in favor of the sculptor. Fur 
color—and especially translucent color—is 
less easily suggested in another medium 
than even thesubtilest forms. 








Sanitary. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN MAN AND 
OTHER ANIMALS. 


THE recent Congress held in Paris for the 
special consideration of this subject is 
strong evidence of the interest which at- 
taches to it and of the great importance of 
certain questions that are now up for close 
investigation and for accurate evidence. 
That two hundred persons could be thus 
assembled at their own expense, represent- 
ing various countries and many of them of 
eminent authority, is a proof of the great 
earnestness which attaches to the inquiry. 
While it represented both the medical and 
veterinary professions, perhaps it must be 
admitted that the latter took the lead in 
the distinction of its delegates and were 











As medieval grew toward Renaissance 


production of old glass has been brought 


most prominent in the discussions, This 
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happened because of late so much promi- 
nence has been given tv the intercommu- 
pieability of tuberculosis as found in man 
and among animals. 

While it can be claimed that wonderful 
progress has been made in the science and 
art of medicine, it must be admitted that 


* we have not succeeded wellin our attempts 


to reduce the death rate from the disease 
that more than any other decimates the 
population in every country andin almost 
every clime. This does not altogether 
prove that there has been no progress in 
treatment, for modern civilization has 
brought with it many complications not 
favorable to the integrity of lung tissue, 
while trades and occupations have multi- 
plied out of all proportion to the applica- 
tion of better ventilation and the more 
perfect care of operatives. It is true that 
there has been great progress in diagnosti- 
cating different varieties of phthisis, and 
that treatment must largely recognize the 
type of the individual, as well as the char- 
acter and stage of the disease. Itis a neo- 
plasm which needs to be studied with great 
accuracy by many very accurate observers, 
as well as that experiences of treatment be 
closely given by those who do not trust to 
their general impressions but who analyze 
their cases. 

The discovery of the bacillus tuberculosis 
by Koch, was a very great advance, especial- 
ly in the aid it has given to diagnosis. But 
this does not explain the susceptibility of 
different persons, or why some may harm- 
lessly move amid aerial bacilli while the 
lung tissue of others is sure to be invaded. 

Tne Congress was presided over by M. 
Chauveau, who is an excellent authority 
on this subject. M. Villenim, who has 
thrown so much light upon the relations of 
buman and bovine tuberculosis, was per- 
haps the most prominent member. 

We are not to lose sight of the great fact 
that impure air, improper food or a general 
neglect of the laws of health, predispose 
very many to tubercular disease. The lungs 
are not inferior to the heart or stomach in 
their vital relations to life;in fact, they 
may be claimed to be more vital than 
either, for they are the great medium of 
exchange. Unless this exchange is effected 
the blood loses its best capacity of vitaliza- 
tion and instead of forming healthy tissue 
produces that of an abnormal grade. So 
the stomach may be provided with good 
food and the heart-throb be bold and vig- 
orous and yet impure air and other embar- 
rassments interfere with normal and 
healthy life. 

The attention of the Congress was espe- 
cially attracted to the consideration of the 
relation existing between the disease as 
found in the lower animals and in man. 
Since the treatise of Dr. Creighton in 1876, 
experiment and investigation as to it have 
multiplied, and some facts which may be 
regarded as proven have been elicited. 
Thus good observers seem to have shown, 
that the characteristic bacilli as found in 
either are identical and that chickens 
eating the sputa of consumptives will 
develop the disease. On the other hand, 
a few chickens were produced at 
the Congress which had been long 
thus experimented upon without any 
So there is a law of sus- 
ceptibility in man as well as in the lower 
animals. A still more vital question is, 
whether man can be affected by eating the 
meat or by drinaing the milk of animals 
affected with tuberculosis? The writer 
knows of a restaurant in New York City 
greatly helped in its reputation by the 
boasting over its Alderney milk, and yet 
some of the animals in the herd which 
supplies it are seldom free from tuberculo- 
sis. If, therefore, the general trend of pro- 
fessional opinion is correct, namely, that 
the milk and the meat of tuberculous ani- 
mals often causes consumption in families, 
this is a fearful fact. Itis true that if the 
meat is well cooked and the milk 1s well 
boiled the danger is escaped. But it is 
rather sad if hereafter we can only drink 
boiled milk. There is something to be said 
on the other side. While the meat of tu- 
berculous cattle is a low grade of animal 
food and is condemned where a system of 
inspection is adopted, we are not aware of 
any series of facts that show cases of con- 
sumption by the ingestion of such meat. 
Also many good authorities maintain, as 
did Professor Crookshank at the last meet- 
ing of the British Medical Association, 
that the milk of such animals is never 
hazardous, unless there is tubercular de- 
posit in the udder, which 1s somewhat rare. 
But only the closest and most skilled in- 
spection cai remove this jeopardy. We are 
glad that this Congress is again to meet in 
two years, and we are also glad that many 
medical and sanitary associations are di- 
recting close attention to this subject. 
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Science. 


ScIENTIFIC students are usually pro- 
nounced to be a very unbelieving set; but 
their doubts come in chiefly when popular 
evidence is being sifted. When one of the 
brethren promulgates a statement it is 
usually taken without objection, unless it 
does not bolster some favorite proposition, 
when it standsavery good chance of being 
torn to pieces. Few statements ran more 
deeply into sc‘entific favor than that the 
famous Eucalyptus, the gum tree of Aus- 
tralia, would dry up swamps. Its rapid 
growth, so it was said, enabled it to evap- 
urate an immense amount of moisture, and 
hence to plant a swamp with them was like 
planting a myriad of powerful steam- 
pumps to raise the water out of the earth. 
And then came the accounts of the plant- 
ing of the marshes of the Tiber, near 
Rome, with them, the drying of the ground, 
and the measurable disappearance of the 
Roman fever from these famous places. 
All these statements have been received as 
absolute facts, and no one has until now 
dared to challenge them. But now appears 
an Australian. He knows all about the 
gum trees. He is Franz A. Velschow, 
and has written a book about the cli- 
mate and forest vegetation of Australia. 
He ridicules the idea that the gum tree 
can remove the moisture from marshy 
places, because, he says, it is impossible. 
The leaves do not evaporate moisture 
except when very young. They have scarce- 
ly more evaporating pores than a cactus. 
They take up moisture as a cactus does— 
and just as a cactus does they retain it 
within their structure. He attributes 
much of the aridity of parts of Australia to 
the prevalence of gum forests. Facts are 
stubborn things, we are told; but it is bad 
when they become no fact at all. 





....It has often been noted that new 
trains of thought in scigntific study strike 
different observers simultaneously, and 
evidently without any knowledge of what 
one or another may be working out. Dar- 
win and Wallace each elaborating similar 
theories of the genesis of species is a well- 
known illustration. Another is the theory 
that sexin flowers is the result of nutri- 
tion—a full supply readily available at a 
certain moment resulting in female flowers, 
and a limited supply producing males, 
which was worked out simultaneously by 
Professor Meehan, in our country, Dr. 
Moore, in Ireland,and Dr. Spruce, in South 
America. Another now presents itself. In 
THE INDEPENDENT of August 2d, Professor 
Meehan noted a function ir the wing-track 
of linden not heretofore recorded, that 
while green as a leaf it had the functions of 
a leaf, and by attraction to light helped to 
sustain the cyme. It was probably the first 
recorded observation that the green parts 
ofthe infloresence had any nutritive func- 
tion, as leaves have. Singularly enougb, 
the American Naturalist of the same date 
has a paper by Professor Bessey, ofa similar 
import, tho with very different illustrations 
to that which Meehan gives from the linden 
bloom. He contends that green fruits have 
a similar function to green leaves so long as 
the fruit continues yreen. It helps the nu- 
trition of the fruit. It is the same thought 
iu another form and indicates a natural law 
for the development of thought as for all 
other things. ‘‘ Inthefullness of time shall 
these things be.’’ Aside from this view the 
discovery itself is of interest as bringing 
the morphology of leaves and fruit into 
still closer harmony than heretofore. If 
the flowers and fruit are simply changed 
leaves and branches, they ought to possess 
in some degree their functions. And now 
Meehan and Bessey say this is the case. 


....From the map of Labrador, published 
in a recent issue of the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society, to illustrate 
the explorations of Mr. R. F. Holme, it ap- 
pears that a large portion of that as yet al- 
most unexplored peninsula may, from the 
existence of a continuous water-way, con- 
sisting of lakes connected by rivers, be in a 
certain sense considered as anisland. This 
chain of lakes and rivers stretches from 
Ungava Bay to Goose Bay, at the head of 
Hamilton Inlet. Five considerable streams 
find their way into Goose Bay; including 
the Kenamou, which is used as one of the 
routes from the south; the Nascopee, and 
Grand River, both of which communicate 
with Lake Petchikapou. The interior of 
Labrador, according to Mr, Holme, who has 
ascended all the rivers that enter Goose Bay 
as far as they could be navigated in a boat, 
is not by any means the desert region which 
the dreary aspect of the coast would lead us 
to infer. At a distance iniand of about 
twelve miles a luxuriant forest commences, 
and clothes the entire country except the 





barrens or moors which are the home of the 
caribou. Theinterior forms a vast table- 
land, the hight of which is given by Pro- 
fessor Hind at 2,240 feet above the sea. The 
long and narrow Lake Wiminikapou is sit- 
uated on the line of Grand River, which is 
by far the largest of the rivers of the dis- 
trict, at a distance of about 150 miles from 
its mouth, and below the elevated table- 
land. Thirty miles higher up the river are 
the Grand Falls, the exact hight of which 
isnot known, but which are probably among 
the loftiest and most stupendous water- 
falls in the world, since over them and over 
the rapids of thirty miles of river-course 
Grand River descends at least 2,000 feet. 
The Indians of the interior all belong to the 
Cree nation, and are probably the most un- 
adulterated Indians to be found at the pres- 
ent date upon the North American conti- 
nent. 








Personalities. 


THE estimate is that it costs per year 
to supply the food for the Sultan’s house- 
hold, horses and animals, aside from the 
value of the product of the vast farms, 
very nearly, if not quite............... $ 5,000,000 
Cost of furniture, bedding and car- 


OE cite’ ae) ace baticadeb Gobeus “ 3,000,000 
Drugs, women’s clothes, jewels, cos- 

i a 10,000,000 
Caprices of all kinds..........00.....20. 15,000,000 
Sultan’s clothes and bedding.......... 2,000,000 


Sundries, presents and servants’ 


Plate, gold and silver dishes........... 2,500,C00 
Carriages, 474 of them..... ............ 474,000 
i cisnearthasconmsemniebninhectuat $41,474,000 


That is a snug little sum, but it is an un- 
der rather than an over estimate, as every 
one who has lived long in Turkey and had 
means of judging and seeing the reckless 
extravagance of the royal household will 
concede. Every little while one of the Sul- 
tanas will tire of her furniture and order 
her rooms refurnished instantly, and this 
will cause the others to insist upon having 
theirs done so too; and all these changes 
are very costly and come under the head of 
household expenses. So that large as the 
sum appears it is still not large enough. 


.. Among the artistic treasures of old St. 
Peter’s Cathedral, this city, are two angels 
in marble, on either side of the high altar, 
the work of the American sculptor, Hiram 
Powers. A story which provokes a smile 
is related, as to the manner in which they 
were ordered. Over thirty years ago, Arch- 
bishop Purcell wrote to Mr. Powers (who 
was then residing in Florence) asking what 
he would charge for a pair of statues of 
angels, ‘“‘of the usual size.“ The sculp- 
tor replied that ‘“‘angels were all sizes, 
little and big,’”’ and that he was unable to 
determine what the Archbishop meant by 
the ‘‘usual size.” To which the ever- 
ready ecclesiastic replied: ‘‘ Take the two 
prettiest girls of Florence, and put wings 
onthem.”’ The sculptor selected his models 
and produced two beavtiful works now 
among the chief adornments of St. Peter’s, 
which certainly suggest the Italian style of 
female loveliness in their features. 


....While on a_ visit to Abbotsford 
Washington Irving told Sir Walter 
Scott of his cherished friend, Re- 


becca Gratz, the daughter of a wealthy 
Hebrew of Philadelphia. Her charm of 
manner, loveliness of character, her zealous 
philanthropy and firm adherence to her re- 
ligious faith so impressed Scott that he de- 
termined to make her the heroine of a ro- 
mance he was then planning, in spite of the 
chronological period of its action. Thereal 
Rebecca, however, led a much happier and 
more useful life than did her unfortunate 
shadow in fiction. Her father was no 
usurer, nor was he tortured by any savage 
knight; but peaceably accumulated a large 
fortune, much of whicb was spent in char- 
ity. 

....Miss Florence Nightingale is a con- 
firmed invalid, and is a patient at St. 
Thomas’ Hospital. Her services during the 
Crimean war injured her spine, and she has 
never recovered from the effects thereof. The 
illustrious philanthropist 1s nearly 69 years 
old. 


....Mr. W. Irving Bishop has recovered 
his health, and has been giving mind-read- 
ing exhibitions at the City of Mexico, with 
song accompaniments by Mr. Harrison Mil- 
lard, the well-known composer. 


....The young Emperor of China isto be 
married on the twenty-fourth day of the 
First Moon in 1889, and the event will cost 
the National Treasury $2,500,000, 


.»»»-Mr, George Bancroft has celebrated 
his eighty-eighth birthday anniversary. He 
is still at Newport- 





Vebbles. 


THE man with lantern jaws 
shine in conversation.—Harper’s p 






-.- It is said no one can arrest the 4 
of time, but who is there who ig not 
stop a minute?—Life. able to 








----A contemporary says lawyers Bs 


noted for losing their patience, How about 


doctors?—Richmond Dispatch, 


... One thing may be said in favor ot pal 4 

















iticians’ barrels—the fruit is uniform in gigs _ 


from top to bottom.—New Haven News, 
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...-There is only a distinction wi re 


thout a 


difference between an auburn: haired ‘ 


heart and a red-headed wife.—Washingtg, 


Critic. 


...-Samoa isin trouble again. It seem % 


to be her chronic condition. As soon a8 she 
is once out of trouble she gets in Samog. 
Chicago Herald. . 


....He: “What kindof goods is that dregg 
made of, Laura?” She: ‘‘Camel’s haip® 
He: ‘‘Of course; now you turn around I gee 
the hump.”’—Boston Transcript. 


.... ‘Is Mr. Bromley tall?” ‘“ Pe 
he is.’”’ ‘‘Personally?” ‘Yes. Off 
he is short—$30,000 short. That’s why he 
went to Montreal.’’—Harper’s Bazar, 


...+** Miss,’’ said a joker to a young lady, 
“what a pity that you are not a mirrop” 
“Why so?” ‘Because you would ik 
such a good looking lass.””"—Exchange, 


....Mrs, Partington wants to know why 
the captain of a vessel can’t keep a memo 
randum of the weight of his anchor insteag 
of weighing it every time he leaves port.”— 
Grange Visitor. 


---- Your singing is delightful, Migs 
Ethel,’ said Mr. Bore. ‘It fairly carries 
me away.” “Indeed?” returned Miss 
Ethel, with a yearning glance at. the clock, 
“*T hadn’t noticed it.”,-—Harper’s Bazar. 


...."‘ Riches take unto themselves wingy 
and fly away,’”’ said the teacher. ‘ What 
kind of riches is meant ?”’ And the smart 
bad boy at the foot of the class saidh 
“reckoned they must be ostriches”— 
American Poultry Yard. : 


...-The cold water girls of Independém, 
Mo., in the recent election in that city, hat 
their banners inscribed: “ Temperance 
beaus or no beaus at all,” and the Boston 
Journal in mentioning this fact very natw 
rally got it: ‘Temperance beans or né 


beans at all.”,— Washington Critic. 


....Editor: *‘ You say you wish this poem 
to appear in my paper anonymously?” 
Would-be Contributor: * Yes; I don’t want 
any name toit.” ‘‘ ThenI can’t publish it,” 
“Why not ?”’ “‘ Because [ am conscientious 
about this matter. I don’t want an unjust 
suspicion to fall upon some innocent person.” 
—Teras Siftings. 


....-First Poetical Aspirant (to second 
ditto): ‘‘So you say you’ve sent off more 
than a hundred poems and never had one 
returned?” Sccond P. A.: “* That’s whatl 
said.” First P. A.: “It’s a phenomenal 
success! I wish I knew the secret.” Se 
ond P. A.: ** Well, ’ve sometimes thought 
it was because I never inclosed any postage 
stamps.”’— Life. 

....-In Zanzibar not long ago there wa4 
race between a zebra and an ostrich. Ti 
riders were cruel in the extreme, and itws 
painful to see the stripes that the zebra wa 
compelled to carry. The ostrich was @ 


high feather at first, but when the zebra ~ 


came out ahead, it went and buried its head 
in the sand, tho perhaps if it had had more 
sand it might have won the race.—Texas 
Siftings. 

....It wasa horse casein Cornwall. Horse 
cases are difficult to deal with, and in the 
course of the trial a horsey-locking witness 
was put in the box. Counsel asked him 
what had happened. Witness: ‘I ses, 868 
I, ‘How about the hoss ?’ and he zaid he'd 
give me ten shilling to zay nothing about 
un.” Counsel: “He did not say he would 
give you ten shillings.’”’ Witness: ‘‘ Yes,@ 
did; that’s exactly what a did zay.” Coum 
sel: ‘‘ He could not have said ‘he’; he must 
have spoken in the first person.” Witness: 
“No; I was the first person who spoke. I 
ses, ses I, ‘How about the hoss?’”’ Cown- 
sel: “ But he did not speak in the third per 
son.’’ Witness: ‘‘There was no third per- 
son present—only he and me.” The Judge 
(interposing): ‘‘ Listen to me, witness. He 
could not have said, ‘He would give you 


ten shillings to say nothing about it,’ but 
‘f will hd you ten shillings.’” Witness: 
‘* He zaid nothing about your Lordship. 

a zaid anything about your Lordship 
never heered un. And if there was at 
person present I never zeed un.” Point 
given up.—£zchange, 
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Wednesday evening last, before the 
crowded and brilliant audience that 
qe remember to have seen within the Ca- 
(an assemblage representing almost 
social and professional circle of the 
city), occurred the long-advertised produc- 
tion of the new work due to the continued 
eollaboration of Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sulli- 
yan. It was plain all through the evening 
that for the reception of the work in Lon- 
doo or the decisions of English criticism on 
it, the American audiences proposed to pay 
gmall heed. It was listened to with the 
elosest interest, incessant applause (almost 
each rominent member was redemanded), 
and a good deal of surprise as to its musical 
and dramatic characteristics, 
The radical seriousness of the subject of 

the piece, which belongs decidedly to the 

of the romantic opera or of opera 
comique, and has only the most factitious 
comedy element in it, is obvious at once. 
It is not titled ‘‘ a comic opera ’’ — merely 
an“ opera.”’ Its plot concerns itself with the 
escape of a young officer, Colonel Fairfax, 
at the hour set for his execution within the 
fower of London, by his jailer’s connivance; 
aseret marriage he has made before this 
episode, and his happy issue out of peril 
and perplexity. Mr. Gilbert has burlesqued 
and made ludicrous by paradox and high 
girits equally sober materials. But in 
this case he does not burlesque. He does 
_ not use the story as the vehicle for any sus- 
tained satire in anything. A good deal of 
the dialog could be delivered melodra- 
matically, without being conspicuously 
misrepresented. The humorous characters 
introduced do not make the two acts 
sparkle, tho there are droll speeches and 
witty passages. The wit lacks spontaneity 
and fun in its essence; and we smile and 
admire cleverness,where in the “‘Pirates”’ or 
“ Patience” we laughed aloud at unflagging 
andgenuine drollery of invention and ex- 
pression. The subject and treatment of Mr. 
Gilbert’s libretto range from the absolutely 
grave and glocmy, which no associated 
merry-making will relieve, tothe quaint 
andamusing. The scene of the interrupted 
execution (the first finale) is downright 
disagreeable with its mortuary pomp. 
Nothing could make it fun. A Shakes- 
pearean quality is a special trait in many 
pages of the conversaticu or song-text. 

The music is, generally speaking, the 
betthat Mr. Sullivan has composed for any 
sucbpurpose. He has laid outhis score on 
agrand scale, taking his warrant from the 
serious complexion of the libretto, and has 
composed numbers that often are worthy 
of agrand opera, and that are certainly 
quite out of keeping with what is, by impli- 
cation, a comic design. The pretentious, so- 
lorous overture, the charming airs, duets, 
trios and elaborately concerted finale rep- 
resent more dignified and elaborate work 
than anything he has given us under such 
conditions. The spirit of his score, as to its 
best passages, is often too elevated for its 
vehicle. Its music is charming, interesting, 
delightful, conventinal or impressive, asthe 
(ge may be,over and over again, and 
over and over again of a type quite superior 
tothe Sullivan comic opera of the past, and 
Oewionally altogether foreign to comic 
operaof any kind. He hastaken the oppor- 
tunity to show us what he can do in the 
way of grand opera. The result is a score 
that is frequently neither fish, flesh nor 
00d red-herring, or; rather, it is all three. 
ft is more than usually reminiscent of 
Wagner, Gounod, Meyerbeer, Auber and Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. We can best let the 
beauty it’so often exhibits be its own excuse 
for being and hope that, either with or 
without Mr. Gilbert’s future aid, the com- 
Doser will give us an outright grand or ro- 
Mantic opera next time, and take his leave 
ofthe domain of music for which he seems 
to have lost the discriminative and creative 
‘aculty. 

Mr. Aronson s company did far more just- 
ice to the piece than we altogether expected. 
The honors of the evening were fairly 
equally divided between Miss Ricci as 
Elsie Maynard, Miss Gerrish as Puebe, 
and Miss Urquhart (who must especially be 
Praised for her intelligent,undertaking of a 
Tather meager and ungrateful part); and 
&$ to the male artists in the cast, Mr. Ry- 
ley, Mr. Solomon, Mr. Broderick, Mr. Hal- 
lam and Mr. Olmi acquitted themselves 
well, especially the first two. Mr. Aron- 

*0n’s staye-setting, correspondent to the 

Voy’s disclosed the single imposing 

wer Green scene require 1; and the cos- 

mes were exceedingly handsome. The 
*ntire presentation was a credit to manage- 


ON 


formers. Mr. Aronson, we should say, 
will not be called upon to produce any other 
novelty for many weeks of the winter sea- 
son, so widespread is interést inside and 
outside the city as to ‘‘ The Yeomen,” and 
so satisfactory its treatment before the 
New York public. 


—_- 


THE first of Mr. Frank Van der Stucken’s 
orchestral matinées on Wednesday of last 
week may be said to have opened the con- 
cert season. The audience was so large and 
included such a general representation of 
people whose faces are familiar at all the 
musical entertainments of the winter that 
it was an evidence that the cold autumn has 
Lrought New York back to winter quarters 
promptly; and, besides that, the muster 
was so complete that the occasion might 
have been taken for a professional matinée. 
The program, in view of its material, was 
over-long; and in its inclusion of works 
from Baeh to Mozartits numbers might have 
been considerably better arranged; but the 
playing of the orchestra in the Haydn sym- 
phony (in D major) and in a suite of ballet- 
airs from Gluck, by itself was charming, 
and such instrumental solo work as came 
from Michael Banner, violinist, and Mr. 
Richard Hoffmann, the pianist of the after- 
noon, wasenjoyable. Mr. Banner, appeared 
to his best advantage in some delicate work 
in the last movement of Mozart’s Concerto 
for Violin, in E Flat major. In the preced- 
ing movements he was not in exact tune 
with the band, and his playing suffered 
proportionately. Mr. Hoffmann’s perform- 
ance of Bach’s D Minor Concerto was as 
elegant, accurate and spirited as usual. The 
vocal soloists were two. Miss Adeline Hib- 
bard, who sang Handel’s ‘‘Sweet Bird” 
(not in English, by the by, as one much pre- 
fers to have it), as a débutante here. She 
has an exceedingly high‘ voice of thin, pure 
quality, trained to a great degree of fluency 
in florid music and used with distinct taste 
and freedom. On other occasions when she 
is less nervous than on this appearance, we 
shall expect her to deepen her favorable 
impression on the public. Miss Marie 
G.oebl sang three Schubert songs anything 
but expressively and with very limited 
musical credit to herself. 











ews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

CONGRESS adjourned last Saturday. It 
was the longest session in the history of 
the Government. Of the 76 members of 
the Senate only 16 were present on the last 
day; and of the 325 of the House only 20 
were inthe Chamber. Durin,z the session 
no less than 15,252 bills were introduced in 
the two Houses, of which 3,644 were put in 
by the 76 Senators and 11,608 by the 325 
Representatives. There were also intro- 
duced 231 joint resolutions in the House 
and 116 in the Senate, a total of 347 joint 
resolutions, and a grand total of 15,599 
measures requiring the consent of both 
branches of Congress to become laws. Out 
of this vast mass of proposed legislation 





the various committees of the House 
submitted reports in 3,523 cases, and 
the Senate committees reported in 


2,396 cases, the total reports being 5,919. 
The record of measures approved by the 
President and thus put upon the statute- 
books has not yet been made up, but they 
aggregate about 1,200. Of these a little 
over 800 are private measures and a little 
less than 400 are public acts. About 14,400 
measures, therefore, were introduced only 
to be pigeon-holed in committees or to be 
buried vut of sight in calendars of business 
so long that they cannot possibly be cleared 
off in the short session which begins in De- 
cember. Some of these measures which 
have failed to be finally acted upon by the 
Senate and the House are the Tariff bill, 
the Pacific Railroad Funding bill, the Re- 
taliation bill, the International Copyright 
bill, several measures to prevent the forma- 
tion and operation of trade combinations or 
**trusts,’’ the bill to refund the direct taxes 
imposed upon the states in 1861, the Under- 
valuation bill, the bill to incorporate the 
Nicaraguan Canal Company, the Cullom 
bill to amend the Inter-State Commerce 
law, the Inter-State Telegraph bill, various 
postal telegraph measures, the Des Moines 
River Lands bill, the bill for the settlement 
of private land claims, the Dependent Pen- 
sion bill, the Blair Educational bill, the 
bills for the admission as states of Dakota, 
Washington and other territories, the 
Freedman’s Bank bill, the bill to make 
the Department of Agriculture an exec- 
utive department, the Coast Defense bill, 
various measures for the forfeiture of 





railroad land grants, including the grant 


bill to repeal the pre-emption and timber 
culture laws, the bill relating to the pur- 
chase of bonds, the bill for the settlement 
of Indian depredation claims, the bill to 
increase to $5,000 the salaries of United 
States Circuit and District Judges, the 
Eight-Hour bill, the Census bill, and the 
Edmunds bill for the inspection of meats 
for exportation and to prevent the impor- 
tation of adulterated food and drinks. 


-...The “‘cannon ball’ express train, 
bound east on the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, as it rushed at full speed into 
Washinton, Penn., at 8 o’clock Oetober 
19th, plunged into an open switch and was 
wrecked. Two men were killed and a score 
of personsinjured. The train was made up 
of four coaches, and was in charge of Con- 
ductor Francis, of Cincinnati. The switch 
where the accident occurred leads to what 
is known as the Washington “Y.’’ This is 
built out from the bank to the level of the 
road-bed on a trestle, and the train broke 
through with a terrible crash, amid the 
screams of passengers and spectators. The 
engine, tender and baggaye-car went over 
the trestle to the ground, ten feet below. 
The sleeping-car turned over on its side, 
and the day-coach fell half over the sleep- 
ing-car. The road surgeons and several 
physicians from Washington were sum- 
moned, and all possible assistanee was 
given to the wounded. As soon as word 
was received in Pittsburg, Superintendent 
Patton and several other leading officials 
started on a special train for the scene of 
the accident. 


-... The United States Supreme Court on 
Monday sustained the constitutionality of 
the prohibition law of Iowa. The point at 
issue was the right to manufacture intoxi- 
cating liquors solely for exportation to other 
states, despite the state law, and it was 
pleaded that the prohibitory feature, in so 
far as the manufacture for exportation is 
concerned, was in conflict with the counsti- 
tutional provisions giving Congress thesole 
right to regulate inter-state commerce. 
The case is that of J. S. Kidd, a distiller, 
plaintiff in error, versus I. E. Pearson and 
S. J. Loughras. The Court holds that the 
state law, prohibiting both the manufacture 
and the sale, except for mechanical, medic- 
inal, pulmonary, and sacramental purposes, 
is not in conflict with tic inter-state com- 
merce provisions, and the decision uf the 
Iowa court is sustained. The opinion is by 
Justice Lamar. 


....Before a large audience in the Acad- 
emy of Music, New York, last Sunday even- 
ing, Mrs. Margaret Fox Kane, one of the 
sisters who introduced “spirit rappings” 
many yea's ago, declared that spiritualism 
was a fraud, and showed to a committee of 
physicians how it was that she produced 
rappings, either loud or faint, by move- 
ments of the joint of the big toe. Her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Catherine Fox Jenkins, occupied 
a stage box, and it was announced that she 
joined in Mrs. Kane’s confession. Dr. Cas- 
sius M. Richmond, who has for many years 
investigated the seances of alleged medi- 
ums, performed the slate-writing feat and 
many other puzzling tricks in a very clever 
way; and, after thoroughly mystifying the 
audience, explained the simple methods by 
which the illusions were produced. 


....Announcement is made of the failure 
of the Rand, Avery Company, one of the 
largest printiig and publishing houses in 
New Eugland. The concern was doing a 
large business, and it is said made 345,000 
net during the last nine months. But they 
had contracted to do more work than they 
could complete, and on Saturday last the 
firm found itself with obligations amount- 
ing to $140,000, of which $12,000 was then 
due, which included a week’s wages to 
about 400 persons. A futile effort had been 
made to raise the required capital by a 
mortgige. The assets, it is claimed, are 
about $450,000. 


....The National Convention of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union met in 
this city Friday. About 400 delegates were 
in attendance. Miss Frances E. Willard 
presided, and was re-elected president. The 
meetings were held in the Grand Opera 
House. Addresses of welcome were deliv- 
ered by General Fisk and Mayor Hewitt. 





FOREIGN. 


....Sir Charles Russell intimated that 
for the present he would not insist upon his 
application for Mr. Redmond’s release, A 
discussion then ensued upon the length of 
time the court should sit weekly. Counsel 
for both sides concurred in a proposal to 
hold sessions upon four days of each week, 





to the Northern Pacific Railroad, the 


day except Saturday, and asked counsel to 
expedite the proceedings. Attorney-Gen- 
eral Webster then opened the case for the 
Times. He promised to give the court the 
fullest information in the Times’s power 
regarding the source of the evidence against 
the Irish party which the Times had pub- 
lished. He would not treat the caseas having 
anything to do with the merits or demerits 
of Home Rule, or of any supposed burn- 
ing Irish question. The inquiry was strict- 
ly into the specific charges made in the 
O’Donnell action against the Times, and he 
would be careful not to introduce questions 
beyond the charges. The Attorney-General 
then proceeding to review the Times’s arti- 
cles on *“* Parnellism and Crime,” going over 
the old ground. Evidence would be fur- 
nished, said Mr. Webster, to prove that ever 
since the Land League was formed Mr. 
Parnell and his colleagues were intimately 
associated with Irish-American advocates of 
dynamite, and also to show that many un- 
traced crimes were due to the incitement of 
both the Land and National Leagues. 


...-A dispatch from St. Paul de Loando 
gives the official account of the killing of 
Major Barttelot. Barttelot had been much 
annoyed by Manyemas practicing singing 
and drumming early in the morning andin 
the evening, and threatened to stop the 
practice. On July 19th, early in the morn- 
ing, in spite of Bonny’s efforts to dissuade 
him, he proceeded alone to the drummers’ 
tent. Shortly afterward a shot was heard, 
and Bonny, running out, found the camp 
in a state of exeitement and heard shouts of 
“The white man is dead!’ Barttelot’s 
body was found lying before the drummers’ 
tent. His breast had been pierced by a 
bullet, and his clothes showed marks of 
having been burned by gun powder. 
Jameson, who was with the advance guard, 
heard of Barttelot’s death the next day; 
and immediately returned, but the natives 
had already dispersed, after stealing the 
stores. Jameson the. proceeded to Stanley 
Falls, leaving Bonny in charge of Camp 
Aruwimi. 


....-The Archbishop of Cologne has is- 
sued a pastoral letter to the faithful defin- 
ing their duty in the coming elections for 
members ofthe Landtag. The letter says 
they must vote for candidates who are 
ready to defend the rights of the Church. 
The clergy are ordered to take an active 
part in the contests, using their utmost in- 
nuence to elect men who are resolved to 
give w God whatever is God’s due. The 
wrath of the Clericals falls upon Cardinal 
Galimberti, the Papai Nuncio at Vienna, 
who is accused of having been duped by 
Prince Bismarck in the negotiations and 
arrangements for the Emperor William’s 
reception in Rome. The Bishop of Munster 
and the Bishop of Treves have issued pas- 
torals similar to that of the Archbishop of 
Cologne. 


.... The Commission appointed to investi- 
gatethe charges made by the Times against 
Irish members of Parliament opened court 
Monday morning. Sir Charles Russell, 
as leading counsel for Mr. Parnell, opened 
the proceedings by applying for the release 
from Wexford Prison of Mr. William Red- 
mond. Justice Haunen, President of the 
Commission, said the same course would 
be adopted with Mr. Redmond as in the 
case of Mr. John Dillon. His release must 
not be construed to mean that he had been 
granted immunity from imprisonment. He 
would be set free only under strict condi- 


tions. These would not allow of his 
tuking any part in public life, and 
would compel him to hold himself 


strictly a prisoner on parole. 


....-The municipal authorities of Berlin 
have presented to Empress Frederick an 
address stating that in grateful recognition 
of Emperor Frederick’s efforts to develop 
the capital of the empire the people desired 
to found an institute to perpetuate his 
memory, and that £25,000 would be granted 
tor this purpose. The precise objects of the 
proposed irstitute would be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Empress, the noble partner 
of Emperor Frederick in his efforts for the 
people’s welfare and enlightenment, and 
they were confident that she was best fitted 
to carry out the Emperor’s wishes. The 
Empress appeared deeply moved, and ex- 
pressed her heartfelt thanks and said she 
would do her utmost to make the institute 
useful. 


....The re-arranging of the Russian 
troops in the vicinity of the Austrian fron- 
tier is proceeding actively, in response to 
the movements of the Austrian forces. No 
special change in the relations between the 
two countries has taken place; the move- 
ment of the Rassian troops is merely a 





but the court deeided to meet every week- 


* 


measure of precaution. 
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,pliment? Taffy. What is politeness? 
P The good Lord himself praises his 


Joved ones with a well-done far beyond 
their deserts. For quarrels give us oil; 


put give us taffy every day, all we de- 
serve, much more than we deserve. Don’t 
pe over-conscientious about it; let it be 
fall and abundant and very sweet; sweet 
with smiles and loveand laughter. Giveit 
toyour father, your mother, your husband, 
r wife, your brother, sister, child, 


ou 
Tica’. How your childloves it! Sodo 
you. More, more taffy ! 
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pETER’S GREAT CONFESSION. 


Jesus, just prior to his Transfiguration 
on the Mount, when he and his disciples 
werein the region of Cesarea Philippi, 
whither he had gone for prudential rea- 
sons, and during the last year of his pub- 

jie ministry, took occasion to question 
pisdisciplesas to the popular opinion in 

dtohim. ‘‘ Whom do mensay that 
I, the Son of Man, am ?” was the question 
that he submitted to them. They were 
traveling along the street when this ques- 
tion was asked, The answer, as reported 
by Matthew, wasin these words: ‘‘ Some 
gy that thou art John the Baptist; some 
Elias [Elijah]; and others Jeremias [Jere- 
miah], or one of the prophets.” This 
shows a diversity of opinion among 
the people asto Jesus of Nazareth, and 
at the same time that by his miracles and 
teaching he had made a strong impres- 
sion upon them. They thought him a 
most extraordinary character, and that 





from the dead, or one of the old prophets 
returned to this world. 

Our Saviour did not ask this question 
togain information as to what the peo- 
ple thought of him, but rather to open 
the way for asking these disciples what 
they thought of him, as he did in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘“‘ But whom say ye that I 
am?” This question put to them all col- 
lectively was promptly answered by the 
ardent Peter, who seems to have been a 
leader among his associates, and spoke 
for himself as well as them:‘* Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the Liv- 
ing God.” The term ‘ Christ,” as here 
used by Peter and applied to Jesus of 
Nazareth, meant that this Jesus, the Son 
of Mary, and hence the Son of Man, 
“brought up ” in the village of Nazareth, 
was in fact the Messiah predicted inthe 
Old Téstament Scriptures, and so long 
expected by the Jewish people. The 
phrase ‘‘ the Son of the Living God,” as 
also applied to him, meant that he was a 
superhuman and divine person. Peter’s 
great confession is that Jesus, as he ap- 
peared among men, was the divine Mes- 
siah, not simply a prophet, but God him- 
self manifested in this way. The truth 
of this confession Jesus immediately con- 
firmed in his response to Peter: ‘‘ Blessed 
artthou, Simon Bar-jona; for flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
my Father which is in Heaven.” This is 
equivalent to saying that God the Father 
had guided the lips of Peter in this utter- 
ance. 

On a previous occasion, as reported in 
the Gospel of John, when some of the 
nominal disciples of Jesus were offended 
with his preaching, and ‘‘ went back and 
walked no more with him,” he turned 
to “‘ the twelve,” and said to them: ‘‘ Will 
ye also go away?’ Here Peter again 
spoke for himself and the other disciples: 
“Lord, to whom shall we go? thou hast 
the words of eternal life. And we believe 
and are sure that thou art that Christ, the 
Son of the living God.” This is identical 
in import with Peter’s confession as 
above referred to. The truth is that the 
immediate disciples of Jesus slowly and 
gradually, yet finally and surely, received 
the idea that he was “ the Christ, the Son 
of the living God.” They had much in 
way of Jewish expectations in regard to 
the Messiah to unlearn and lay aside. He 
was not precisely such a Messiah as they 
had anticipated. They had thought of 
him as a temporal prince, and could not 
easily understand how he should be cruci- 
fied and slain, as he declared would be the 
fact; yet they were at last educated to the 
true idea of the Messianic kingdom and 


from the dead, his ascension into Heaven, 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
them on the day of Pentecost. Then they 
fully understood Jesus, and preached him 
to men, whether Jews or Gentiles, as ‘“‘the 
Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Peter’s confession on this point is the 
model confession for the race. What we 
think of Jesus is by no means an immaterial 
question. Christianity as a system of 
doctrines, and as a plan of salvation, can- 
not be detached from him, and, separate- 
ly from him, have any value. The Pla- 
tonic philosophy may live without Platé, 
orit may die with him. It does not de- 
pend on him for its existence or truthful- 
ness, It is what it is, no matter what we 
may think of him. It is not so with 
Christianity, since Christ is not only its 
founder, but essentially its theme and its 
substance. What we think of him will 
determine what we think of the system 
that bears his name, The system derives 
its whole character and power from him, 
and, without him, is but a meaningless 
fable. 

Jesus of Nazareth as ‘‘ the Christ,” and 
Jesus of Nazareth as ‘‘the Son of the living 
God ”—this is the human and the divine 
Jesus presented to us in the Gospel narra- 
tive, and preached to the world by the 
apostles, as the Saviour of sinners. This 
is the Jesus whom we are to accept and 
love and trust, and by whom we are to be 
saved, if at all. This is the Jesus who 
was approved of God by ‘‘ miracles and 
wonders and signs which God did by 
him,” whom God raised from the dead, 
and who ascended into Heaven and ‘sat 
down on the right hand of the Majesty 
on high.” ‘*There is none other name 
under Heaven given among men whereby 
we must be saved.” To think rightly of 
him is the condition of acting rightly to- 
ward him; and to act rightly toward him 
is the condition of being saved by him. 
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THE WOODROW CONTROVERSY. 








Wuat is known as the Woodrow case 
has broken out afresh in the Southern 
Presbyterian Church. It was hoped that 
the decisive action of the last General 
Assembly in Baltimore against Professor 
Woodrow would be the last of a long, 
tiresome and unprofitable controversy; 
but it reappears in the Charleston Pres- 
bytery in a new phase, and in the South 
Carolina Synod, whence it will go to the 
Alabama, Florida and Georgia Synods 
and, probably, to the General Assembly. 

The case may be said to have begun in 
the General Assembly of 1884. That body 
passed a resolution commending action 
taken by the Board of Directors of the 
Columbia Theological Seminary in May, 
1883, asking the Perkins Professor of 
‘‘Natural Science in connection with 
Revelation” to publish his views on the 
subject of Evolution. Rumors had been 
in circulation to the effect that Professor 
Woodrow, who was made a member of 
the faculty in 1861, held and taught Dar- 
winian ideas in theSeminary. Professor 
Woodrow responded with an address on 
Evolution before the Alumni Association 
of the Seminary, May 7th, 1884, and it 
was subsequently published in the Soith- 
ern Presbyterian Review. He held that 
science taught that the body of Adam 
was evolved from the lower animals, and 
that the Scriptures say nothing inconsist- 
ent with this doctrine. He declared his 
belief in the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible, and his acceptance of the West- 
minster Standards. 

Without describing all the steps that 
were taken concerning this matter, it will 
be sufficient to say that the four synods 
that are associated in the oversight of the 
Seminary—those of South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida and Alabama—ordered the 
directors of the Seminary to remove Pro- 
fessor Woodrow from hischair. This was 
done, and the Seminary was closed for a 
year or two. Then Dr. Woodrow de- 
manded that his Presbytery—the Augusta 
of Georgia—put him on trial for heresy. 
It did so, and found the charges not sus- 
tained. On appeal, the Synod of Gi orgia 
reversed this finding as contrary to the 
law and the evidence. From this decis- 

ion Prefessor Woodrow took an appeal to 





Teign, especially after his resurrection 


ing the Assembly in Baltimore dismissed 
his appeal by a vote of 109 to 34. 

This, we say, was supposed to be the 
end of the controversy. Professor Wood- 
row had been heard in Presbytery, Synod 
and Assembly, and the court of last re- 
sort had definitely and decisively pro- 
nounced against him. Here, indeed, the 
case might have rested, but for what we 
must regard as unnecessary and injudi- 
cious action of the Charleston Presbytery 
and of the Seminary authorities; particu- 
larly of the former. A few weeks agothe 
Presbytery adopted a resolution which 
‘forbids the public contending against 
the decision of the Assembly” condemn- 
ing Professor Woodrow’s teachings. The 
Georgia Synod has, in turn, condemned 
this action as unconstitutional, irregular 
and unwise, inasmuch as it ‘‘ imposes a 
restraint upon the right of freedom in the 
expression of opinion which is un- 
warranted by law.” The Presbytery 
is directed to reconsider and correct its 
action. 

The right of Professor Woodrow to 
teach in a Seminary of the Church a 
doctrine which the Church holds to be in- 
consistent with Revelation is one thing; 
the right of a member of the Church to 
criticise an act or deliverance of the Gen- 
eral Assembly isa very different thing: 
the one may not be allowed without con- 
niving at the betrayal of truth; the other 
is aright which the individual member 
may not surrender without reflection on 
his Christian manhood. To defend the 
inspiration of the Seriptures as it under- 
stands it, is the duty of a Church; to for- 
bid criticism of an act of an ecclesiastical 
court is simply ecclesiastical tyranny, and 
many who utterly reject the Woodrow 
views are outspoken in denunciation of 
such a gag-law. 

The action of the Seminary authorities, 
to which we refer, is the order forbidding 
students under penalty of expulsion to 
attend the lectures of Professor Wood- 
row on geology, botany, zoology and 
mineralogy in the University of South 
Carolina, in which he hasachair. This, 
the Synod of Georgia has also con- 
demned. 

The Woodrow partisans are jubilant 
over these results, and the general public 
is made to feel that he has been a much 
persecuted man, whereas he has been 
fairly and patiently dealt with. A little 
more wisdom and moderation on the part 
of his opponents would have made such 
awkward mistakes impossible, and pre- 
vented, perhaps, the renewal of a most 
painful and cistracting controversy. 
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EDUCATION FOR INDIANS. 


IN its discussion of ‘‘ Character before 
Catechism” The Christian Register de- 
scribes, without mentioning the occasion, 
a discussion that took place at the Mo- 
honk Indian Conference. {t says: 

“In a recent discussion between a num- 
ber of Presbyterians, Methodists and other 
sectarians [Christians?] on the best scheme 
of education for the Indians, it was evident 
that the majority had more anxiety about 
‘saving the soul’ of the red man than about 
educating him. They were willing to do 
both, but the opinion chiefly expressed was 
that his preparation for the next life was 
more important than his preparation for 
citizenship in the United States of Amer- 
ica.” 

There is something to be said in favor 
of the proposition that preparation for 
the next life is more important than 
preparation for citizenship in the United 
States; but we can testify that the ques- 
tion in consideration at that Conference 
was not how the Indians could be made 
Christians, but how they could be civil- 
ized and made citizens. With that view 
it was again and again asserted by those 
who best know the facts that the schools 
supported by benevolent organizations, 
with their permanent teachers and their 
religious 
higher grade and more useful than those 
supported by Government. It is by no 
means fair to represent the majority of 
the members of that Conference, or any 
of them, as putting the Catechism before 
Character. Yet the following statement 
is true: 








the General Assembly. After a full hear- 


instruction, are of a much 


specific religious instruction in these Gov- 
ernment schools. It was argued, and with 
much force, that,as the State provides its 
chaplain for prisons, reform schools, and 
certain other places, where it stands in. loco 
parentis, so here, where the children are 
drawn from pagan homes, the Government 
should assume enough parental right to 
give religious instruction to its wards.” 
That is the position we take. We sup- 
pose no paper has been more radical than 
THE INDEPENDENT in opposing the con- 
nection of Church and State. We have 
objected strongly to allowing church 
property to go untaxed, and have insisted 
that Catholics had a right to object tothe 
reading of a Protestant version of the 
Bible in public schools asa religious exer- 
cise. We have insisted that our public 
school system should be utterly secular. 
But the principle of unsectarian public 
affairs, of no Church and State, must not 
be run into the ground. Of course relig- 
ion must be left to the family and the 
Church; but in exceptional cases, like a 
reform school, or a school for blind chil- 
dren, where children are taken from 
parents, or there are no parents and the 
children must be brought up by the State, 
shall those children be deprived of re- 
ligious instruction? Of course not. There 
must be chaplains, or teachers of religion. 
No one doubts that. Do Indian schools 
come under the operation of this principle? 
We have no doubt of it. For the sake of 
the best civilization of the Indians we 
would have the Government schools put 
under direct, pronounced religious in- 
fluence, 





Cditorial Notes. 


THE people of this ‘country are about to 
cast their ballots for a President and Vice- 
President of the United States, for Repre- 
sentatives in the Lower House of Congress, 
and,in a Jarge number of the states, for 
Governors and members of state legisla- 
tures. Important questions are involved in 
the result of this election. Clristians, who 
form a part of the people, believein God, in 
his providence over the affairs of men, and 
in the power of prayer as‘a means of secur- 
ing divine direction and divine favor. We, 
hence, earnestly suggest to them the pro- 
priety of making this election the subject 
of prayer to the great Rulerof nations, de- 
voutly asking him to guide them in casting 
their votes, and save the people from curs- 
ing themselves by the choice of bad rulers, 
We also urge the ministry to preach to the 
people on the duty of voting, and voting for 
those candidates who represent sound and 
pure morality in their own characters, and 
who will, if elected, embody such morality 
in their official action. Personal virtue in 
private life is an indispensable condition of 
virtue in public life. Hewhoiscorrupt and 
immoral in the former is not fit to be 
trusted in the latter sphere. Political - 
tricksters ought not to be elected to any 
office in the gift of the people. To choose 
good rulers, intellectually and ‘morally 
fitted for the service, and representing 
sound principies of public policy, isa mat- 
ter of the most vital consequence to the 
whole community. We do not here discuss 
the merits or demerits of particular candi- 
dates or parties; but we do say that the 
Church of Ch rist in this country, constitut- 
ing, in its ministry and membership, the 
great moral and spiritual power in this 
land, should not be an indifferent spectator 
of the approaching conflict, and should ask 
God to guide the people in this important 
election. If we ask him to give usour daily 
bread, and to bless our efforts in the lawful 
industries of life, then why not also ask 
him to give us that wisdom which is protit- 
able to direct in the choice of rulers? Ifit 
is proper to pray for the President of the 
United States when elected, then itis just 
as proper to pray for the people when elect- 
ing him. Christians should not leave the 
politics of the country to be managed by 
the Devil or any of his agents. It isas 
truly their duty to do what they can to se- 
cure good laws and elect good rulers as it 
is to pray or pay their honest debts. Their 
religion should influence and control their 
political action. God-fearing men will 
always be good citizens, and God-fearing 
rulers will be a blessing to the whole land. 
“Happy is that people whose God is the 
Lord.”’ 








Dr. TALMAGE recently preached a sermon 
in which he undertook to show what should 





“Tt was felt by many that there must be 
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be done “‘to save aman, to save a woman, 
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and to savea child.” Referring to the last 
of these points, he is reported as saying: 
“But what are you going to do with those 
children who are worse off than if their father 
or mother had died the day they were born? 
There are tens of thousands of such. Their 
parentage was against them. The structure of 
their bodies was against them. Their nerves 
and muscles contaminated by the inebriety or 
dissoluteness of their parents, they are practi- 
cally at their birth laid out on a plank in the 
middle of the Atlantic Ocean in an equinoctial 
gale and told to make for shore. The first greet- 
ing they get from the world is to be called a 
brat or aragamuffin, or a wharf rat. What to 
do with them is the question often asked. 
There is another question quite as pertinent, 
and that is, What are they going to do with us? 
They will, ten or eleven years from now, have 
as many votes as the same number of well-born 
children, and they will hand this land over to 
anarchy and political damnation just as sure 
as we neglect them. Suppose we each one of us 
save a boy or saveagirl. Youcando it. Will 
you? Iwill. Take a cake of perfumed soap and 
a fine-tooth comb and a New Testament and a 
little candy and a prayer and piece of cake and 
faith in God and common sense, and begin this 
afternoon.” 
The thoughts of Dr. Talmage in regard to 
children ought to be emphasized in the 
heart of every parent. As a general rule, 
the character of children is mainly formed 
by their parents, and more by the living ex- 
ample which they daily set before their 
children, and unconsciously to themselves 
breathe into them, than by their words, es- 
pecially when these words are contradicted 
by theirexample. Children, as they pass 
into adult years, are apt to be what their 
parents prevailingly desire that they should 
be. Human society has a vast interest in 
the children thereof. These children will 
soon be men and women; and all the affairs 
of life, whether in respect to Church or 
State will beintheir hands. ‘To save the 
children” is to save the world. The evan- 
gelizing efforts of the Church should be 
specially directed toward them. 





Dr. HOWARD CROSBY writes us: 
To THe Epiror OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

The Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, D.D., has 
achieved a distinction in Oriental learning 
which reflects honor upon our country. Dr. 
Miils is a graduate of the New York University 
and has spent the last twenty years in a thor- 
ough study of the Sanscrit, Zend and cognate 
languages so as to become an authority on the 
ancient literature of the East. The thirty-first 
volume of Max Miiller’s series of the Sacred 
Books of the East is Dr. Mills’s translation 
(with introduction and notes) of the Zend 
Avesta. Professor Darmesteter translated the 
Vendidad,the Sirozahs,the Yastsand the Nyayis 
in two furmer volumes of the Series; and Dr. 
Mills has completed the Avesta by translating 
the Yasna, Visparad, Afrinagan and Gabhr. 
This work has received the unqualified praise 
of all the Orientalist authorities in Kurope. 

Dr. Mills is now preparing an important work 
on the Gathas, on the true interpretation of 
which Max Miller declares Dr. Mills to be the 
best authority. 

The publication of this work demands more 
funds than Dr. Mills with a very meagerincome 
can furnish, and it is hoped that those who have 
means and have a desire to see in the English 
language the treasures of the ancient East will 
assist the intended publication. 

Dr. Mills is now in Oxford, England, and 


, ought to be supported in his learned work by 


his countrymen. Will not THe INDEPENDENT 
receive contributions to this end? 

We add our cordial indorsement to what 
Dr. Crosby says. The appearance of the 
name of a New Yorker as translator of that 
volume in the ‘* Sacred Books of the East’’ 
was a surprise to American Orientalists, 
few of whom knew that our country had 
produced so able an Avestan scholar. We 
suggest that any one who is willing by sub- 
scription or otherwise to help Dr. Mills’s 
important work should communicate with 
Dr. Crosby or with us. 

THE Supreme Court of Utah recently ren- 
dered a final judgment and decree in the 
suit of the United States against the Mor- 
mon Church, which was brought under the 
Act of Congress of February 10th, 1888. 
This act provided for the dissolution of the 
Mormon Chureh corporation as a civil or- 
ganization, and for vesting by escheat its 
property in the United States, to be dis- 
posed of in the manner specified in the act. 
The suit was brought in the court below to 
carry the act into effect. That court ap- 
pointed a receiver of the property of this 
corporation, and the property, real and 
personal, amounting to overa million dol- 
lars, was by the decree of the court ordered 
to be placed in his hands. The Supreme 
Court of Utah, to which the case was car- 
ried, has confirmed this decree; und the 
Mormons have taken an appeal frem its 
decision to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where the whole matter will 
be finally settled. The decision of the 
court is that the property in question was 





held in trust and used for the purpose of 
sustaining polygamy, and that the Mormon 
Church upholds, teaches and maintains 
polygamy, and that tLe dedication of any 
property to the Church for this purpose is 
unlawful. The act of Congress makes such 
dedication unlawful and forfeits the prop- 
erty to the United States. The intention 
of Congress was indirectly to strike a heavy 
blow at the system of polygamy in Utah; 
and if the act shall be sustained by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States such will 
be the practical effect. This act, in connec- 
tion with the law makiug polygamy a 
crime, will do a good work in’ Utah. The 
Mormons must give up their polygamous 
system or take the consequences. 


THE Report for 1888 of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for the State of New 
York contains one extremely interesting 
case that deserves attention which it has 
not received; and it may indicate what may 
be done in similar cases. St. Raphael’s 
Catholic Church in Suspension Bridge has 
had a parish school for twenty years. In 
1885 the Church asked the Board of Educa- 
tion of the school district to take this school 
under its care and maintenance, and allow 
the Sisters in charge to be continued as 
teachers. This was granted, and the 
school was continued as before, under Sis- 
ters in their garb, but at the public ex- 
pense, the Board leasing the building from 
the Church at a rental of a dollar a year. 
The Acting State Superintendent decided, 
in 1886, that such an arrangement was an 
illegal discrimination in favor of a certain 
class, and void. Thereupon, some minor 
change was made in the arrangements, and 
the lease continued for five years. Another 
appeal was made to the Superintendent, 
Andrew 8S. Draper, and his decision is re- 
ported. He decides that there has been in 
this case a decided discrimination in favor 
of the Catholic Church in appointing first 
three Sisters of one order, and then two 
others of the same order, they dressing in 
the garb of their order, with beads and cru- 
cifix, and being addressed as “‘ Sister Mary,” 
‘*Sister Martha,” etc. He says: 

“The conclusion is irresistible that these 

things may constitute a wuch stronger secta- 
rian or denominational influence over the 
minds of children than the repetition of the 
Lord’s Prayer or the reading of the Scriptures 
at the opening of the schools; and yet these 
things have been prohibited, whenever objec- 
tion has been offered, by the rulings of this De- 
partment from the earliest days, because of the 
purpose enshrined in the hearts of the people 
and emtedded in the fundamental law of the 
State, that the public school system shall be 
kept altogether free from matters not essential 
to its primary purpose and dangerous to its har- 
mony and efficiency.” 
Accordingly he ordered that within fifteen 
days the teachers should put off their relig- 
ious costume, and that they should be ad- 
dressed by their names, as Miss So-and-So. 
This the teachers would not do, and within 
the time the anomaly of a sectarian school 
as a public school ceased to exist. 


‘‘THE Hon. Bill Glenn, of Whitfield,” has 
been re-elected to the Georgia legislature, 
and after being overruled and squelched by 
the wiser heads in the matter of the famous 
Glenn Bill, which sent teachers tothe chain 
gang who allowed white children to attend 
colored schools, he may feel that he has had 
a vindication and that the thing can be 
tried again when the Presidential election 
is over. The Governor of Georgia will 
doubtless open the matter in his Message, 
as eight thousand dollars are in the treas- 
ury, not paid over to the Atlanta Univer- 
sity because it would not promise not to 
teach the children of the professors. Very 
likely this sum, with the current year’s ap- 
propriation, will be offered to such colored 
schools as will promise to keep out white 
children. Sixteen thousand dollarsis a big 
bribe; and altho the strong Atlanta Uni- 
versity refused it, it is almost impossible to 
hope that some smaller colored institution 
will not be found or created that will be 
willing to accept the conditions. It would 
be noble if every school in the state fre- 
quented by Negroes might have the courage 
to refuse to take money with an insult apn- 
nexed. We would not be surprised if Mr 
Glenn and his young friends should offer 
and pass a bill imposing heavy penalties on 
Atlanta University, Clark University, and 
other similar institutes in the state which 
do not exclude white pupils. We presume 
they would be glad to close these institu- 
tions which are doing so much for the ele- 
vation of the Negroes. That would make 
a very pretty fight, a very serious one, pos 
sibly one that would hasten a social revolu- 
tion. The martyr spirit survives. 





THAT old canard about General Harrison 
having said that a dollara day was good 





enough fora workingman having been re- 
vived for campaign uses, Mr. William Hen- 
derson, a Democratic lawyer of Indianapo- 
lis, whose word is as good as his bond, 
writes under date of October 6th, 1888, the 
following letter addressed to Mr. D. M. 
Bassett, of Birmingham, Conn., in refuta- 
tion: 

“Dear Sir:--Lam in receipt of your letter of 
the 2d inst., stating in substance that Mr. Per- 
dleton, of this city, addressed a Democratic 
meeting in your town last Saturday, in which 
he said he never believed General Harrison had 
said that a dollar a day was enough for a work- 
ingman until he obtained a affidavit signed by 
twelve prominent citizens of Indianapolis, who 
swore they heard him utter the words. 

“T have to reply to this that I am not a sup- 
porter of General Harrison or a defender or 
apologistfor what he has said ordone; but hav- 
ing lived in the same town with him for thirty- 
five years, and during all that time never heard 
him accused of a mean act or an unkind word 
of any one, rich or poor, and being called on by 
you for the fact of this utterance, I would be 
doing him great injustice if ] were to decline to 
answer your respectful letter. That he ever ut- 
tered such a word is not believed by a single re- 
spectable Democrat in the State of Indiana. 

“T have been engaged in active business in 
this city for about thirty-eigLt years, and have 
known, and now know, all the prominent men 
of the city, and do not know of a single one of 
the so-called prominent men referred to by Mr. 
Pendleton. Thisthing is a silly falsehood gotten 
up for influencing voters abroad, and not at 
home. The thing is so basely false that the 
Democratic State Committee and the County 
Committee of this county refuse to give it coun- 
tenance. 

“On the 27th of September, J. C. and H. S. 
New, as you will see by the two copies of the 
Indianapolis News this day mailed you, offered a 
reward of $2,000 to any respectable citizen who 
would make oath to it and placed a certified 
check for that sum in the hands of Hon. W. H. 
English, and up to this time no one has appeared 
to claim the reward. So you can set it down as 
a campaign lie intended to injure a good citizen 
away from hishome. Yours truly, 

“WM. HENDERSON.” 
In addition to this, the Armstreng Assem- 
bly of the Knights of Labor have issued a 
circular denouncing Edwin F. Gould, who 
started the story, as an “* unscrupulous polit- 
ical worker” and ‘“ wholly untrustworthy.” 


THE following letter was written by Mr. 
Gladstone to Dr. S. W. Dike, in response to 
some papers and a letter on the movement 
for divorce reform which Mr. Gladstone 
had, through Bishop Paddock, asked Dr. 
Dike to send him: 

“Tthank you very much, and the Bishop 
also, for the tracts you have sent me. I have 
had the advantage, too, of a conversation with 
Bishop Paddock. 

**My attention had for some time been (irawn 
to the condition both of law and of practice 
touching divorce in some of the states of the 
Union, and the facts caused me some alarm as 
to the future of your great country. 

“IT contemplate with interest every movement 
which may bring us nearer to the Christian 
standard even without attaining it, a gradual 
process being the only one possible, and the 
one ordained. 

‘* Personally I hold by the law of the whole 

Western Church, which teaches marriage to 
be indissoluble and regards severance a mense 
et toro as the expedient allowed in cases where 
the gravest difficulties may have arisen within 
the married state.” 
What Mr. Gladstone says as to the im- 
portance of welcoming and helping a grad- 
ual approach to a reform which cannot be 
immediately secured shows practical wis- 
dom, and may be referred to the considera- 
tion of those who reject any kind of restric- 
tion of the liquor traffic besides complete 
prohibition. 


** LONG’ JOHN WENTWORTH’S life was not 
so very long—he was seventy-three when 
he died last week—but he had seen Chicago 
grow up from a village to a mighty city, 
and not one of its citizens had more to do 
with its growththanhe. He had graduated 
from Dartmouth College when, in 1836, he 
left his father’s home in Sandwich, N. H., 
with ahundred dollars in his pocket to seek 
his fortune in the West. He traveled rap- 
idly, and reached Detroit in ten days; 
thence he started for Chicago, walking the 
last two days. In less than a month he had 
become editor of the Chicago Democrat. 
He was active in plans to have Chicago ap- 
ply for a city charter, and in the election of 
the first mayor. In 1843 he was elected to 
Congress, where he remained till 1851, 
when he declined a re-election and re- 
mained out of Congress for two years, but 
he consented to serve a single term further. 
In 1857 he was elected Mayor, and served as 
long as he could be persuaded to hold the 
office. After the War he was identified 
with the Republican Party, but preferred 
to remain a private citizen. Yet he was al- 
ways active in the interests of the city, and 
identified himself with all its educational 
and civic progress. The schools, the Fire 





Department, the Police Department, the, 
construction of the entire city when 

grade was raised, and again after the Py 
—indeed, everything that belonged to 


cago found in him an adviser ang often i 
a 


director. With his years grew his 
but also grew his intense love for those 
torical studies which related to the gj 

the state. He had kept a full diary of hig 
public life, which was destroyed, 


much of his other historical collections 
the Chicago Fire. He has been the ae. 


knowledged historiographer of Chj 
and his name wil! survive with those of 
famous contemporaries and friends, 4 
ham Lincoln and Stephen A. Douglas, 





THE first judicial construction of the lage 
Chinese Exclusion act passed by Cong: 
was recently made by the United § 
Cireuit Court for California. Judge Sawye 
held that the act went into force in aly it 
provisions from the date of its enactmen. 
that it was within the constitutional power 
of Congress to enact such a law, and that 
all other acts of Congress or treaties of the 
United States, that are inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, are so far Tepealed 
by it. Wedo not call in question the cop. 
rectness of this ruling. On the other h 
we believe Judge Sawyer to be right in his 
decision. The result is that Chin 
holding certificates securing to them % 
legal right to return to the United State, 
who had embarked from China before th 
passage of the act, and knew nothing about 
the act, are, upon coming to any port of the 
United States, excluded from entrance, ang 
must be sent back to China. The law, ag 
recently enacted, absolutely excludes them 
as it does also all Chinamen who are stij] 
in China with such certificates. The Govern. 
ment has broken its faith with them, ang 
now repudiates the permission to retum 
which it granted to them when they left 
this country. While Congress has power 
to do this, and the courts are bound to carry 
into effectjits willfwhen a case comes before 
them, the act itself is a most dishonorable 
one, and oppressive to Chinamen who left* 
this country with the right to return and 
expecting to exercise that right. Indeed, 
the whole legislation of Congress in regard 
to Chinese immigration is simply a chapter 
of abominations from beginning to end. 





THERE are reasons why a lower rate of 
postage, like that lately made by treaty 
with Mexico, would be desirable with all 
foreign countries. There are special rea 
sons for a reduction to the Hawaiian 
Islands. Americans form the greater part 
of the permanent foreign population of the 
Islands. Many of them are living and 
working in honorable labors where their 
parents and grandparents spent their lives, 
Their local attachment does not interfere 
with their interest in America and their 
American kindred ; members of their fami- 
lies are passing and repussing between their 
land and ours. It would be a grateful 
recognition of their patriotism to lighten 
the expense of their American correspond- 
ence, and to enlarge their circle of friends 
who can keep up the exchanges of friend- 
ship. A greater circulation of American 
literature there is possible and desirable 
English is becoraing widely known among 
the native islanders. Leading boardig 
schools use it exclusively in teachidg 
Their pupils, on returning home, should® 
encouraged to keep up their knowledge 
and use of the language. If our periodicals 
for youth and for adults could circulate 
there as cheaply as here, it would benefit 
the native as well as the American resi- 
dents. It would help to complete among 
them that work of civilization and enlight 
enment for which our country has already 
obtained so much of merited praise. If @ 
liberal postal policy should in time enlarge 
somewhat our literary market, the mercan- 
tile gain fo us would be surpassed by the 
educational good done to them. Cheaper 
postage would cost the Government very 
little. The mails are sent from San Fran- 
cisco thirteen times a year by Honolulu 
steamer, thirteen times by the Australian 
line, and once in a while by a steamer for 
China. The weight of mails is not a great 
item in a ship’s cargo. There ought not to 
be much extra expense for any possible in- 
crease of mail matter that might follow 
more popular rates of postage. And as to 
the shrinkage of revenue, the whole sum 
now received in the United States from 
postage to the Islands must be small, as 
their total population is only about 70,000— 
only that of a moderate-sized city. The 
zost of cheap postage, therefore, could not 
be much, and might be nothing. The Ha 
waiians, tho a small community, have 1m- 
portant relations to all the Polynesian 
race. While England and France are ass0- 
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4 with the United States in guarantee- 
their independence, we are their nearest 


pborly privileges and duties. It seems 

jf Americans who are interested in the 
“4 waiiaD Islands might reasonably ask 
+ the two éountries should be brought 


jnto a closer postal union. 





_A writer in the Charleston, S. C., 
world, evidently one of those recalcitrant 
Churchmen who thought himself too good 
tosit in Convention with colored men, has 

reading the life of Bishop Hannington, 

dis much impressed by the savagery of 
the Negro murderers of that good mission- 
His conclusion is that the Negro 
spardly seems to have reached the point 
re evangelization begins”; and that 
uit looks very much as if subjugation was 
essential preliminary to making Chris- 
tians of people so savage, sensual, faithless 
and eowardly.”’ The last paragraph, we 
somy to say, is quoted by him from The 
man. Then the slave-trader is the 
potter missionary, and the raids of the 
Arab men-stealers are in the interests of 
pomanity. But the unanimous voice of all 
missionaries, from Moffatt and 
Jivingstone to Hannington, says the con- 
tear’. [Two generations of missionary in- 
graction does more to elevate the Negro 
thn ten generations of slavery. Slavery 
would brutalize brutes. 


....We learn the following important 
facts from The Churchman: 

“The Methodists do not possess the Historic 

Episcopate, nor, except for controversial pur- 
poses, have they ever appeared toclaimit. Nor 
has there been among Congregationalists or 
Presbyterians any recognition and use of the 
Historic Episcopate.” 
Then Presbyterians and Congregational- 
jsts are greatly in error. They imagine 
they have one historic Episcopate, even if 
it be not the Historic Episcopate which The 
Churchman is talking about. If the Bish- 
ops at the General Convention two years 
ago and the Lambeth Council Bishops the 
other day, meant to make the Historic Epis- 
copate, as possessed now by themselves, the 
condition of Church nnion, and meant to 
deny that other bodies have it, then nego- 
tiations might as well cease. 


....Columbia College has the majority of 
its trustees Episcopalians, and is obliged to 
have an Episcopalian President, because its 
funds come from a gift of land by Trinity 
Church many years ago. It is generally 
allowed:that the ‘‘dead hand” may control 
wlong as this control is not clearly op- 
posed to public policy. There is no special 
reason why the condition should lapse, 
altho the college, now a university, might 
be itself benefited by greater likerty. We 
could easily conceive that the best man in 
the faculty for president might be unwill- 
ing to join the Episcopal Church. But 
Columvia College is just a little sectarian, 
like somany of our best colleges, and cannot 
well help herself. 


....The St. Petersburg Novoje Vremja 
isavery bitter aati-Jewish paper. In ac- 
cordance with a style of journalistic curtesy 
not unknown in this country, its pro-Se- 
nitic opponent, the Novosti, has published 
awhole series of facts showing the hollow- 
hess of its position. It says that the chief 
elitor of the Novoje Vremja has a Jewish 
tutor for his children; that three other edi- 
tors are allied by marriage with Jewish fam- 
ilies; and that the political editor, the Pari- 
sian correspondent, the writers of financial 
articles, of articles on medical science and 
of musical criticisms, and two reporters, 
areall Jews. The Jews make themselves 
essential. That is the trouble with them. 

.... There was nothing in the earthly par- 
entage of Jesus Christ, or in his residence 
forthe first thirty years of his life at Naza- 
reth, that can, on any human basis, explain 


hismarvelous record, when hesuddenly burst . 


Upon the Jewish nation as the most wonder- 
ful character that ever appeared in our 
World. He made himself the great historic 
Phenomenon of all the ages, without parallel 
in the past or in the future; and of this fact 
there is no rational account to be given, un- 
less we assume the reality of those super- 
Ratural and divine elements which he 
claimed for himself, and which the apostles 
Claimed for him after his ascension into 
Heaven. 


--.The Anglo-African Presbyterian 
tells us that the Black Laws of Maryland 
have all been abolished through the efforts 
of anorganization of colored men in that 
State. That is hardly a fair statement; 
altho the fact of the abolition of these laws 
deserves grateful mention. As we under- 
Stand it these Black Laws were singularly 
Tepealed, in the codification of the laws of 


the General Assembly; the word black, 
whether intentionally or accidentally, was 
omitted as a qualifying adjective where- 
everemployed. The codifierwas a strong 
Democrat and certainly not influenced by 
the ‘‘ Brotherhood of Liberty.”’ 


.... The Bishop of Calcutta, who is Pri- 
mate of India, has made himself rather dis- 
agreeable at the Missionary Conference in 
London and at the Church Congress by 
pressing the point that the voluntary mis- 
sionary societies, like the Church Mission- 
ary Society, should dissolve, and leave the 
mission work to be done under the direc- 
tion of the Bishops. The Church Missionary 
Society is the organ of the Evangelicals in 
the Church of England, and it is the largest 
missionary body in the world, and would 
be very unwilling to put its work under 
the direction of ritualizing bishops, among 
whom none would be more offensive than 
he of Calcutta. 


....Matthew concisely sums up the min- 
istry of John the Baptist in these compre- 
hensive words: 

“And in those days came John the Baptist 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea, and say- 
ing, Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand.” 

This indeed was the substance of “John’s 
preaching. ‘The Kingdom of Heaven,” or 
the Messianic reign or Kingdom of Jesus 
of Nazareth, was just at hand; and John’s 
special mission was to tell the Jews that 
the long-expected Messiah had come, and 
call upon the people to repent and turn to 
the Messianic King of Old Testament 
prophecy. 


....The National Baptist replies to 
something we have said about close com- 
munion, as follows: 

“Our esteemed sister, the Rev. Frances E. 
Townsley, Evangelist, of Nebraska, sends us 
the following from THE INDEPENDENT:” 

We stop there, and quote and quarrel no 
further. There is nothing ‘‘ close’’ or that 
we can condemn in an honored contempo- 
rary which can give sueh words of kind 
recognition to a Baptist woman, evangelist 
and minister. We decline the discussion 
that we may unite in honor of ‘‘our es- 
teemed sister, the Rev. Frances E. Towns- 
ley.”’ 


...-One of the reasons General Grant gave 
for being a Republican was this: 

“There is not a precinct in this vast nation 
where a Democrat cannot cast his ballot and 
have it counted as cast, no matter what the pre- 
dominance of the opposite party. He can pro- 
claim his political opinions, even if he is one 
among thousands, without fear and without 
proscription on account of his opinions. There 
are fourteen states, and localities in some 
others, where Republicans have not this privi- 
lege. This is one reason why I am a Republi- 
can.” 

This is just as true to-day as it was when 
General Grant uttered it. 


....God himself, and not man, is and 
must be the supreme and final judge as to 
the amount of evidence, and also the grade 
of mental capacity, which are necessary to 
place us under moral obligation to know 
and worship him, and believe on the Lord 
Jesus Christ as our Saviour. His judg- 
ment on these points is expressed in the 
evidence and the capacity given; and on 
this basis he will judge men in the final day, 
holding them responsible for a right use of 
the capacity given, and a proper regard to 
the evidence afforded. 


....Jesus not only spake ‘‘ as one having 
authority,” but also acted as one having 
power. A lepersaid to him, *‘ If thou wilt, 
thou canst make me clean.” He at once 
responded, ‘‘I will; be thou clean.’”’ In- 
stantly the leprosy was cleansed. Hesaid 
to the storm raging on the Sea of Galilee, 
‘© Peace; be still.”” At once the storm was 
abated. He wrought miracles as if the 
power was inherent in himself, and he 
spake as if he possessed supreme authority, 
speaking and acting as if he were divine. 


....To pay all due deference to the opin- 
ions of men distinguished alike for their 
abilities and character is a mark of becom- 
ing modesty and good sense; and yet if one 
wants an infallible and authoritative guide 
to thought in religious matters, he must go 
to the Word of God as contained in the sa- 
cred Scriptures, and read and interpret 
it for himself. This is just what every one 
with adevout conscience and docility of tem- 
pershould do. It is specially important 
for those who are preachers of the Gospel. 


....When Jesus invited the “ weary and 
heavy laden” to come to him, with the 
assurance that he would give them “ rest,” 
he made a promise that no mere man and 
no angel could properly make, and assumed 
for himself and in himself superhuman 





the state, legalized at the last session of 


Godhead, and when on earth was himself 
God manifest in the flesh. The soul that 
goes to him for light and trusts him for 
salvation, is sure to find a “ rest’? that can 
nowhere else be found. 


....Itisa noticeable fact that the Evan- 
gelists, in giving their account of the life of 
Christ, never stop to state their own im- 
pressions in respect to that life, and never 
make any effort to emphasize any particu- 
lar parts of his history, as if meaning to 
call special attention thereto. They tell us 
what others said and thought on this or 
that occasion, but are wholly silent in re- 
spect to themselves, describing the most 
wonderful things and the simplest things in 
the same artless manner. 


....A large business firm recently posted 
in a conspicuous place for the reading of all 
its employés the following announcement: 
“In our company there are no friends to re- 
ward and no enemies to punish because of their 
pelitical or religious opinions.” 

This is just right, and the practice of the 
Governmentin making appointments and 
dealing with its employés should conform 
to this ruJe; and it willdoso when Civil 
Service Reform shall have fully gained its 
end, 


....The National Convention of the W. 
C. T. U., in session in this city last week, 
was a notable body of excellent women. It 
issad tosee such a noble organization in 
the whirlpool of party politics. It ought 
not to tie itself to the fortunes of any party, 
and certainly not toa party so little able 
to help the cause of temperance as the 
Third Party. We hope that, after this cam- 
paign, the Union will get back on the safe 
and solid ground of non-partisanship. 


....The Democratic figures as to the 
result of the Presidential election add the 
electoral votes of New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Indiana to the 153 
electoral votes of the Solid Democratic 
South, and thus elect Mr. Cleveland. The 
strong probability, as things now look, is 
that New York, Connecticut and Indiana, 
if not New Jersey are placed, in the wrong 
column, and that the result will change 
the figures of theDemocrats. 


..--The Tribune of Saturday last says 
that 

“Out of thirty-four members of Governor 
Hill’s reception committee at Newburgh the 
other night no less than twenty-seven were 
liquor-dealers. Was there ever anything so 
grotesque in American politics as the Demo- 
cratic canvass in this state?” 
Hiil wants his ‘“friends’’ to help him in 
this emergency, and, as will be seen, they 
are quite willing. 


...-The Sabbath for rest and special re- 
ligious service, and the institution of mar- 
riage date back to the Garden of Eden, and 
have their basis in the appointment of God. 
They are ‘ the only relics,’’ as Dr. Broadus 
observes, ‘‘that remain to us of the unfall- 
en life of Paradise.’?’ Beginning with the 
race, they will continue as long as the race 
lives. In respect alike to temporal and 
eternal interests both were appointed for 
man. 


....The Gospel which Christ and his 
apostles preached is of permanent author- 
ity, and hence has the same authority now 
that it had when originally preached by 
them. The lapse of time has not at all 
changed its character 1n this respect, no mat- 
ter by whom it may be preached. It stands 
permanently on its own basis as a part of 
the reveale:l Word of God: and it is the duty 
of every man to whom it is made known to 
accept it as such. 


....Jesus, in his severe denunciation of 
“the cities wherein most of his mighty 
works were done,’’ as Chorazin, Bethsaida 
and Capernaum, clearly taught the doc- 
trine, elsewhere found in the Bible, that 
degrees of guilt and degrees of knowledge, 
or rather opportunities for knowledge, go 
together, and that abused privileges bring 
with them a terrible penalty. This princi- 
ple of justice is applicable in all ages and 
to all men. 

. .Itis well said by Dr. Broadus, in his 
Commentary on Matthew, that Christianity 

** Presents a bright side to win and a dark side 
to warn, calls to repentance and welcomes to 
faith, offers Heaven and threatens Hell.” 
Christianity should be seen and preached 
on both of these sides. The whole truth 
does not lie exclusively with either. 


tem, as taught by Christ and his apostles. 
.... When Allen G. Thurman, the Demo- 


Sal- 
vation and damnation are alike in the sys- 


cratic candidate for Vice-President, ran for 
Governor of Ohio in 1867 againstR. B. Hayes 
his ticket bore the picture of a Negro, be- 
neath which were the words: ‘‘ This a white 





the participation of Negroes in the govern- 
ment of the country. Now he pretends that 
he was always their friend. They will not be 
deceived. They know their friends. 


-...The medical battle that is being 
waged so sharply between Dr. Mackenzi2 
and the German doctors in regard to the 
case of the dead German Emperor, what- 
ever may be its merits as between the 
doctors, is anything but a pleasant 
spectacle for the world to behold. A good 
service to the sensibilities of the general 
public would be rendered, if the doctors 
would call off the dogs of war. 


--«eThe Central Committee, having 
charge of the Prohibition Amendment cam- 
paign in West Virginia, is composed of one 
Republican, one Democrat, one Prohibition 
Party man, one representative of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, and one from 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 
The unpartisan method is the only success- 
ful one by which to seek temperance reform. 


.... He whom God blesses will surely be 
blest, no matter what happens to him. 
With God on our side we need never have 
any fear as to what man can do. Even 
things seemingly the worst will be in our 
favor. The patriarch Jacob had oecasion to 
learn this lesson after saying, “ All these 
things are against me.”” Never was a man 
more mistaken in his vision of things. 


----The Evening Post calls Mr. Lea’s 
article on Grover Cleveland’s record asa 
Reformer,printed in our columns last week, 
a ‘‘ barren arraignment.’?’ What wouldthe 
Post call a fruitful arraignment? Mr. Lea 
showed that tho elected as a Civil Service 


Reformer Mr. Cleveland has rivaled An- 
drew Jackson asaspoilsman. But, of course, 
this has no effect on the Post. 


....Dr. Behrends, pastor of the Central 
Congregational Church in Brooklyn, told 
his people last Sunday that the year before 
they had given a little less than a thousand 
dollars to the American Board, and that 
this year he wanted thirty per cent. ad- 


vance. He got it: for when the collection 
came to be counted up it amounted to over 
twenty-one hundred dollars. 


...».Mr. James Payn has mentioned the 
work of self-denial by the soldiers of the 
Salvation Army to secure funds for mission 
work. A good deal has been raised, but no 
self-denial will evoke a quicker recognition 
than that by which one soldier saved one 


and sixpence for the fund by going without 
gas when he had a tooth extracted. He 
was in earnest. 


....Mayor Hewitt says, in regard to Mr. 
Erhardt, the Republican candidate for 
Mayor of this city, that he ‘‘is an excellent 
man, and would make an excellent Mayor. 
If elected, he would be as good a Mayor as 


I believe I have been.” This is paying a 
high compliment to Mr. Erhardt, whom the 
Republicans ought heartily to support. 


.... The young German Emperor is show- 
ing himself in the various countries of 
Europe, doubtless very much to his own 
satisfaction. An Emperor, however, is 


after all a man, and far the larger part of 
the Emperor consists in that which is com- 
mon to him and all other men, and is hence 
but a common article 


....General Harrison and Mr. Morton are 
still receiving large deputations. Mr. Mor- 
ton received last week about 5,000 Republi- 
cans at Rhinecliff. He made them an ex- 


cellent speech, urging personal work for 
the remaining days of the campaign in or- 
der to make assurance doubly sure. 


....-Colonel Erhardt, the Republican ean- 
didate for Mayor in this city, in his letter 
of acceptance, says that he expeets to be 
elected. The expectation is not unreason- 
able, provided that Republicans give him 
their united - 7 He is in every way 
wortLy of the office. 

.... Lhe addition of a penny to each loaf 
ef bread is the penalty whieh the people 
have to pay for wheat gambling in the city 
of Chicago. The penalty falls oppressively 


upon the poor. There ought to be some 
way to put an end tosuch gambling in the 
necessaries of life. 


....Mayor Hewitt’s letter accepting the 
nomination made by the citizens’ meeting 
at Cooper Institute isa sharp and ringing 
assault upon the political tactics and policy 


of the Tammany Hal! Democrats, every 
word of which is just. 


....One of the hopeful features of the 
campaign in Indiana is the fact that of the 


65,000 young men who will vote this fall the 
first time for President 40,000 are known to 
be Republicans. Indiana is believed to be 
sure for Harrison. 


....An article will appear in THE INDE- 


PENDENT next week, giving a sketch of 
ss history from the Protection point of 
ew. 


.... The adjournment of Congress was a 








powers. This Jesus is the revealer of the 


man’s Government,” 


He was opposed to 


relief to its members and to the country. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


CITY EVANGELIZATION ON THE 
CONTINENT. 


BY A LUTHERAN MINISTER. 


In Europe city missions are as mucha 
‘burning question” as is the case in 
America. There, too, the rush is to the great 
centers of population, and the spiritual 
care of these newcomers is vexing the 
hearts and minds of Christian workers. In 
many respects, however, the problem itself 
is so different from what it isin America 
and the methods adopted to solve it are so 
unique, that a glance at both has a peculiar 
interest. The work of city evangelization 
is being carried on more or less extensively 
in Berlin, Bremen, Hamburg, Kiénigsberg, 
Breslau, and probably a dozen other Ger- 
man cities; in Copenhagen, in St. Peters- 
burg, in Amsterdam, in Vienna and else- 
where. Nowhere is it needed more than in 
Berlin, and, fortunately, nowhere has the 
work been more energetically and success- 
fully prosecuted than there. The German 
capital has now over one and a quarter 
million inhabitants; yet the number of 
congregations is only 38, and of the clergy 
103. In the outskirts of the city with a 
million of souls there are only 35 ministers, 
In this way a Berlin pastor is expected to 
care for from twenty to thirty thousand 
souls. Comparatively Hamburg is no 
better provided for, and Kénigsberg with 
its 145,000 Protestants, Stettin, with 125,000, 
Magdeburg, with 111,000, Breslau, with 
180,000 average at least ten to fifteen thou- 
sand souls for each pastor. 

The state of affairs resulting from this is 
worse on the Continent than the corre- 
sponding status in America. To the nega- 
tive result of a loss of spiritual privileges 
and gains, the positive result of pronounced 
anti-Christian tendencies has made it- 
self only too prominent. Court-preacher 
Sticker, the head of the Berlin Mission So- 
ciety, ina recent address, pointed out the 
significant fact that the number of social- 
istic votes had increased enormously in that 
city. The largest parish in Berlin is the St. 
Thomas, with more than 100,000 souls. At 
the last election the Social Democrat, Singer, 
received 30,000 votes inthis parish. Indeed, 
nearly all the representatives sent by Ber- 
lin to the Prussian Landtag and to the 
Germnan Reichstag are either advanced 
radicals or outspoken Socialists. The *‘ de- 
Christianization of the masses” in the 
cities, which German Christians deplore so 
much, has resulted not in mere religious 
indifferentism, but to a great extent in 
active antagonism to the Church and to the 
social order founded on Christian princi- 
ples. When, after the repeal of the law 
compelling parents to have their children 
baptized, it was learned that in the next 
twelve months ten hundred infants had not 
been baptized, a leading Berlin paper ex- 
claimed: “Hurrah for the first thousand 
heathens in Berlin!’ The Berlin papers, 
with the exception of such conservative pe- 
riodicals as the Reichsbote, the Kreuzzei- 
tung and the Catholic Germania, are near- 
ly allin the hands of so-called ** reformed”’ 
—i.e., rationalistic Jews. To their influ- 
ence, to a great extent, the especially de- 
plorable religious, or rather irreligious, 
condition of the German metropolis must 
be ascribed. 

To wrestle with this problem is not an 
easy matter. It is all the harder in Ger- 
many and the Continent, because the State 
will do very little forthe special needs of 
the Church, and, unlike America, no de- 
nominational organizations stand ready to 
back city mission enterprises with men 
and money. The whole work, therefore, 
must be that of private enterprise; and such 
it has been and stillis. The Governmentis 
by no means willing to build churches and 
pay pastors in proportion to the growth 
of the cities. In Leipzig, two years ago, the 
first new church erected for nearly four 
centuries was dedicated. Itis a rare thing 
to hear of the building of a new church ina 
German city. 

Being thus thrown upon their own re- 
sources the Protestant Christians on the 
Continent have undertaken this Herculean 
task. Here again Berlin is in the lead. 
The beginnings of the movement that is now 
operating as the City Mission Society, date 
back to the fifties, when the brother of the 
late Emperor was king. But as now or- 
ganized, the Society is only five years old, 
but has a noble history. With little money, 
only about 100,000 marks per year, it has ac- 
complished a great good. It operates 
chiefly through sermon distribution, and 
through private pastoral and missionary 
visitation. The former method was a ne- 
cessity, because the churches cannot possi- 
bly accommodate one-fourth of the popula- 





tion, should they desire to attend one of the 
three Sunday services; and then there are 
no less than 37,000 persons engaged in vari- 
ous occupations which take up all their 
time on Sunday. The sermons distrib- 
uted by the Society last year amounted to 
the enormous number of 121,500 copies each 
week, of which 17,500 were disposed of in 
Berlin; the rest go to other German cities 
and to other lands. These sermons are 
printed as pamphletsand are accompanied 
by a hymn and a prayer. They are selected 
from the best productions of the German 
pulpit, from Luther down to Kégel and 
Frommann. They are eagerly read and are 
sold for a nominal price. Volunteer col- 
porteurs, from all stations in life, from the 
nobility to the kitchen maid, attend to the 
distribution. The work is excellently or- 
ganized. 

The Society employs 33 city missionaries 
and 5 female helpers, and 20 have halls 
engaged. These workers visit the people, 
instruct them in the truths of Christianity, 
encourage them to Bible reading and 
prayer, exhort them to have their children 
baptized and confirmed, organize Sunday- 
schools and prayer-meetings, hold religious 
services with preaching, and in everything 
seek to regain the masses for the Church. 
Last year they reported about 70,000 visits 
of this kind. The sermon distribution 
proves to be anefficient help in this respect, 
as are alsu the Sunday papers, which in Ger- 
many are issued in great numbers by Chris- 
tian societies. Nowhere are these Christian 
Sunday papers more successful than in 
Stuttgart, where the famous poet-preacher, 
Gerok, is the managing spirit. 

Two recent events have brought the city 
mission work into prominence as a factor of 
German Church life, and both of them are 
encouraging. The first isthat Emperor Wil- 
helm, the new Kaiser, and his excellent wife, 
came out boldly, before their accession, in 
favor of the work. A meeting of the friends 
of the movement was held at the house of 
Count Waldersee,and Prince Wilhelm spoke 
for twenty minutes on the importance of 
Christianity for the welfare of the German 
people. The radical papers of Berlin for a 
time tried to show that the conservative 
party was making use of the mission work 
and of the Prince’s influence for political 
purposes; but the latter publicly declared 
that his position in the matter had nothing 
to do with politics. A ‘riders festival,” 
which he had intended to inaugurate for 
the benefit of the mission treasury, was post- 
poned on account of the illness of his father; 
but the bazar, over which the Princess pre- 
sided, yieided the mission 30,000 marks. 
The other promising features is that an or- 
ganization has been effected which will 
control and direct the city mission work 
throughout the whole kingdom of Prussia. 
The “‘ Appeal,” recently published, has been 
signed by the leading politicians of the 
realm, among them a number of National 
Liberals and even Radicals. The only 
parties not represented in the signatures 
are the Socialists and the Roman Catholics. 
The appeal is for money and for men, and 
in both regards the response is being heard 
from the different sections of the kingdom. 
The outlook for city evangelization in Ger- 
many is brighter now than ever before. 

Naturally there are other agencies work- 
ing in the same direction. Professor 
Christlieb, in Bonn, is at the head of an in- 
dependent association which, at the Johan- 
neum in that city educates evangelists, 
of whom a number are at work in the larger 
cities; the Kaiserswerth deaconesses are 
proving to be official angels of mercy and 
are as useful and successtul as the nuns cf 
the Catholic Church; the various Christian 
enterprises in connection with the general 
work of “‘ Inner Missions,” such as hotels 
conducted from the standpoint of Christian 
family life, popular Christian publications, 
etc,—all these and others are working to- 
gether for the good of the neglected souls 
in the great cities. This is equally thecase 
in non-German cities, such as St. Peters- 
burg, where that excellent Christian 
author, Pastor Dalton, directs the mission 
work among those not connected with the 
State Church, in Copenhagen, in other 
Scandinavian cities, and elsewhere. In 
France the Protestants are too weak to do 
much. The most efficient agencies, such 
as the McAll Mission in Paris, are the 
work of non-French Christians. In Italy, 
however, the historic Church of the Wal- 
densians is active and alert, and, together 
with the Free Church, is doing what it can. 


-— 
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THE presbyteries of the Presbyterian 
Church in Engiand are considering the new 
Articles of Faith. The articles are not to 
take the place of the Westminster Confes- 
sion, but are supplementary and explana- 
tory, 





RELIGIOUS ITEMS. 


NINE-TENTHS of the students of Rutgers 
are professing Christians. 


....Col. Joseph M. Bennett, of Philadel- 


phia, has presented the Methodist Episcopal 
Orphanage with $25,000. 


-... The Rev. J. Leighton Coleman, D.D., 


has been consecrated as Bishop of Dela- 
ware, in succession to Bishop Lee, de- 
ceased. 


..-..Bishop G. R. Wells, Episcopal, of 
Milwaukee, died at Waterloo, N. Y., Octo- 


ber 20th. He had just returned from a so- 
journ in England. 


...-A conference on Jewish Missions is 
announced to be held in the Hebrew-Chris 
tian Churcb, in this city, October 28th-3ist. 
Addresses will be delivered by Drs. Howard 


Crosby, E. McChesney, George Alexander, 
J. M. Buckley and others. 


....The ninth annual convention of the 
Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance will be 
held in Boston,in the Park Street Congre- 
gational Church, October 25th to 28th, 1888. 
President Warren, Phillips Brooks and 
others will deliver addresses. 


...-Dr. B. M. Schmucker, a prominent 
Lutheran minister, died last week in a rail- 
road train near Phoenixville, Penn., aged 
63. He was a member of the body known 
as the Lutheran General Council, and was 
Secretary of the Council’s Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

....The members of the Church of the 
United Brethren are to vote in November 
on the adoption of their revised Confession 
of Faith. The revised Confession is a re- 
arrangement of the old with the addition 
of several articles, taken largely from 
statements in the Discipline. 

....The Rev. D. O. Mears, D.D., desiring 
to know how fully the Catholic churches of 
Rome were attended, started out one morn- 
ing. and between the hours of half-past 
nine and half-past twelve visited seven of 
the principal churches in the Eternal City. 
He found the average attendance to be 167, 
the largest being 257 (including visitors), 
and the smallest 73. 


...-The English Church Congress met 
this year in Manchester. Among the pa- 
pers on its program were the following: 
“To what extent results of historical and 
scientific criticisms, etc., should be recog- 
nized in sermons’’; ‘‘ Philosophic Doubts— 
Atheism, Agnosticism, Pessimism’; ‘‘ Ad- 
aptation of Prayer B:ok to modern needs”: 
* Positivism, its truth and its fallacies’’: 
“The bearing of democracy on Church 
life’; ‘‘ Eschatology—Punishment, Resto- 
ration.”’ 


....A convention of colored Catholics will 
be held in Washirgton, D. C., January 9th, 
1889. The call for the Convention, which is 
issued by colored men, states that the ob- 
ject will be to ascertain the ‘“‘status of the 
race in their relation to the Church, and, if 
found advisable, to submit a basis of a per- 
manent organization as an auxiliary to co- 
operate with the venerable clergy in the 
conversion and education of our race in the 
United States.”’ Each colored Catholic or- 
ganization will be entitled to one delegate 
for every five hundred members or fraction 
thereof. 


....The Moravian Provincial Synod of 
the Northern District of the American 
Province adopted resolutions in respect to 
Christian Unity as hailing “with joy any 
effort put forth, in good faith, to secure 
closer fellowship and communion between 
the Churches of Christ in our country,” 
and appointed a “‘ Committee, consisting of 
the five Bishops of the Northern District of 
the American Province and of three minis- 
terial and two lay brethren in the District, 
to confer with similar Committees of Con- 
ference at such time and place as may be 
agreed upon.”’ 


....ln some of the Jewish synagogues 
notably those of the Reformed class, it is 
common for menand women to sit together, 
and also for men to take off their hats. 
The Orthodox Jews, however, usually ob- 
serve the old custom of seating the men 
and the women separately. In asynagogue 
of this city, which belongs to the Orthodox 
party,a proposal to allow promiscuous seat- 
ing has given rise to strong opposition, and 
a case has been made bythe aggrieved party 
for the Supreme Court. Hitherto the mea 
have sat down-stairs with covered heads, 
while the women sat up-stairs, in the syna- 
gogue Beth Israel Bikor Cholem; but, two 
or three weeks ago, the trustees decided to 
allow the sexes to sit together. A Mr. 
Kalischer, a member of the synagogue, ob- 
jected, and applied to the Supreme Court 
for an injunction to prevent the trustees 
trom carrying out theirintention. The ap- 
plication was denied. The Rabbi in charge 
of the congregation has resigned on the 
ground that he cannot “‘conscientiously at- 
tend or participate in the divine service, be- 
lieving, as I do, that a necessary and essen- 
tial feature of the service will be disregard- 
ed, and an innovation made which will de- 
stroy the character and consistency of the 
ritual.” It seems that when he assumed 
charge of the congregation the practice was 
for the sexes to sit together. 





































































































































Missions, = 
THAT “CHECK IN KoRR,a» 


BY THE REV. H. G. UNDERWOop. 








IN THE INDEPENDENT of July 19th, thas 
appears a letter from one of the teachers 
in the Government school here, under the 
title of ‘* A Check in Korea.” Ag the let. 
ter was evidently written without ‘ 
kuowledge of the facts as they were ang 
conveys @ wrong impression of the condi. 
tion of affairs in Korea it seems but right 
that a true statement of the facts should be 
given. 

In the first place the writer is mistaken 
as to what the note from the Amerj 
Minister here stated, and I judge had never 
in fact seen the note. In neither of 
notes sent, neither in that to the Mission, 
aries in Seoul nor in that sentto us who 
were in the country, was it suggested op 
even binted, that a non-compliance with 
the request of the Minister would put Us 
from ‘* beneath the protection ”’ of our flag; 
nor were we requested ‘to observe the 
terms of the treaty.” What the letter 
stated was that “. . . itis well knowp 
to the Korean Government that Americans 
residing in Seoul, Korea, are engaged iy 
different ways in disseminating the dog 
tfines of the Christian religion amongst 
the people of Korea, citing the fact thatit 
is objectionable to the Government @ 
Korea, and not authorized by the treaty 
and demanding that it shall cease.” 

There is a difference between not being 
granted a privilege and being forbidden 
one, and it isthis difference that the writer 
of the letter to you fails to see. Asthe 
treaty does not grant to us the rightto 
teach, the Government has a perfect right 
vo demand that we “‘cease’’; but it cannot 
in any way be stated that our teachingis 
in any sense *‘in defiance of treaty stipula 
tions.’? Nor doI think that the writer has~ 
seen the treaties between the different 
Powers. If he has, he has certainly forgot 
ten what they contained. As I write I have 
the treaty before me and, search as I will, 
I can find no clause whatever “‘ forbidding” 
the teaching of Christianity; nor, in fact, 
in the whole treaty is there any clause d 
rectly referring to the matter. The onl 
clause that can be said in any way to refet 
to the subject is the 6th Section of Article 
4 of the British Treaty, and that is not 
definite. This section refers to foreigners 
traveling in Korea under passport, and says 
that they ‘‘are also authorized to travel in 
Korea for pleasure or for purpose of trade, 
to transport and sell goods of all kinds, 
except books and other printed matter 
disapproved of by the Korean Govern- 
ment.”’ 

Whether this refers to Christian books or 
not is not stated, but it is conceded by all 
that it was to these that the makers of the 
treaty referred when they framed this 
clause. An attempt was made by some 
foreigners who are not favorable to Chris- 
tianity to make this clause cover also the 
importing of Christian books and to prove 
that Bibles and tracts were contraband; 
but the Chief Commissioner of Customs 
has decided that the clause refers onlyto 
the taking of them into the interior. Itis 
not a ‘‘construing ** of the treaty to sy 
the matter is ‘‘ unmentioned’’; but to ay 
one who will read them it will be pla 
that only by ‘“‘construing’”’ them can they 
be made to ‘forbid’ anything that the 
missionaries have thus far done or intend 
to do. 

The causes of the issuing of the dispatch 
by the Foreign Office as given in the letter 
areinthe main true. The King, enraged 
at what he corsidered an insult by the Ro 
manists said that all such work must be 
stopped. He could notorder the Romanists 
to stop unless at the same time he also or 
dered us to, and hence the dispatch ; but! 
have been informed on authority tbat can- 
not be questioned that the order when is- 
sued was in no way directed against Us; 
tho it affected us very materially. 

Mr. Appenzeller and I were in the capi- 
tal of the Northern Province when we re 
ceived our Minister’s note. We were not 
ordered back in any sense of the word, but as 
Dr. Heron, of the Presbyterian Missions was 
in the capital and, as a matter of policy, 
strongly advised our return, we returned. 
Before we started out there had not been 
wanting those who told us that the Korean 
officials were opposed to our going, and yet 
on the morning of our departure the Presi- 
dent of the Foreign Office sent me his card, 
wishing me a pleasant trip; and, all along 
the whole route, altho we were known t0 
be missionaries, we found hearty welcomes 
and pleasant receptions from officials and 
people. If the objections to our taking the 
trip were what they were made out to be, 
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re the prejudice of the people is so 
© .. could this have been s0 ? 
_ strong: we got back from the country we 
3 es all Seoul talking about the dispatch, 
E- the Koreans also were wondering what 
po for, strange to say, nota word was 
J the authorities to the Korean peo- 
We felt that“we must go a little quiet- 
ple all that we were going todo. We 
y 7 that it would be the part of folly to 
the authority of the King, but the 
ardor of the Koreans was not in the least 
ned. AS we saw the way that they 
ijl went to work we felt that the religion 
© cert had got such a hold upon the peo- 
: pere that whether we went to the coun- 
orstayed at home; whether the King or 
ried to stop it or not; whether our 
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Korea t' 
tongnes were tied or loosed, it would still 
forward. 


gince our return things have become 
nieter and to-day nothing is heard of the 
proclamation. The people are as ready as 
rtohearthe truth and areseeking after it. 
Th would not be wellto go to the main high- 
ways te city and openly defy the Govern- 
ment by bold proclamation of the Gospel, 
pat without doing this our hands can be 
full. The doors are a good deal more than 
«gjar” for the ‘‘ people” receive the tidings 
“gladly.” I have found whole villages that 
were Willing to welcome the truth, and I 
could take any one of the readers of this to 
wat might well be termed a ‘Christian 
village” in this land. 
Thenative Church has been steadily in- 
erasing, and from all over the country re- 
asencouraging as ever are continually 
aching us of the work that is dove there 
pythe native workers. Requests to come 
down and baptize converts are as frequent 
as ever but the work in the capitual will not 
allow me to leave till otners come to help. 
The work here did receive a check, but its 
effect is hardly telt at allnow. 
Sg0UL, KoREA, September 3d, 1888. 
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Tue Rev. James Johnston, Secretary 
ofthe London Missionary Conference, has 
published a summary of Roman Catholic 
missions, drawn from a Catholic authority, 
the Missiones Cdtholicw for 1886. The 
summary gives a total of 2,742,961 adberents 
in the various quarters of the globe, nearly 
halfthe number being reported for India; 
TMi churches and chapels, 2,822 European 
missionaries, 752 native missionaries, and 
4,504 elementary schools, with 110,742 schol- 
ars. Fer Africa and its islands only 210,000 
adherents are reported, with 200 churches 
aud chapels and 417 European missionaries. 








Biblical Research. 


GLEANINGS FROM FOREIGN 
JOURNALS. 








Orthe good things found in the late 
mmbers of periodicals devoted to bibli- 
al study, one of the very best is 
marticle in the 2d Heft of the 
Journal of the German Palestine Soci- 
tyfor the current year, on the fruit trees 
ofSyria and especially of Palestine. The 
author, Dr. Leo Anderlind, is a specialist in 
Wtany, and his paper gives the details of 
tsobservations during a stay of several 
jars in the Holy Land. It is one of the 
betof recent contributions to the flora of 
Palestine. He treats of no less than nine- 
tenkinds of fruit trees; and his account is 
fallof interesting and new data concern- 
ingthose trees, of which the Bible reader 
often knows only the names—the olive, the 
fir, the apricot, the pomegranate, the mul- 
berry, the orange, the citron, etc., etc. The 
localities where these grow, their habits 
ad culture, their uses and value—these 
and similar points are explained in detail. 
ltisevident from the article that the cli- 
Mate and soil of Palestine and Syria in gen- 
ttalare well adapted to fruit culture, and 
that comparatively a good deal is done in 
this line. The average annual olive-oil crop 
alone is worth more than two millions of 
dollars, Anderlind estimates that a hec- 
tare of land (about 21¢ acres) is large enough 
for 200 olive trees, and that these furnish 
‘tough income for a small family. 

The same number of the Journal con- 
tainsa literary article of more than ordi- 
Mary value. Itis a complete summary of 
the Palestine literature for the year 1886, 
by Dr. K. G. Jacob. 

The recent numbers of Luthardt’s Zcit- 
‘chrift have been bringing a series of New 
Testament studies by the Rev. Alfred 
“ h. Oneof these, in No. 5, a. ¢., Was on 

€80-called dypaga; 4. €., those passages in 
the early literature of the Church which 
are claimed to have been spoken by the 

but which have not been embodied 





in our present Gospels. That such ‘‘Lord’s 
Sayings” circulated in the early days of 
Christianity and have been preserved by 
the first Christian writers is now generally 
acknowledged by scholars, altho there is 
no general agreement as to the extent and 
number of these extra-canonical words. 
The writer of the present article argues 
with considerable show of reason, that St. 
Paul, in his writings, made use of a collec- 
tion of such extra-canonical Gospel sayings 
originally writtenin Hebrew, and did so in 
the same manner in which he uses the Syn- 
optic Gospels in our present New Testa- 
ment. The argument on the latter point 
in Number VI is exhanstive and exact. 

In the same number is found a paper by 
Professor Victor Schultze, the archeologist 
of Greifswald, on the present status of the 
Catacomb investigations, with special ref- 
erevce to the character of the primitive 
Church as indicated by the finds that have 
been made there. The “monumental” 
theology as found recorded there has been 
the subject of considerable controversy, 
the scholars of the Roman Cathvlic Church 
claiming that the testimony of the Cata- 
combs shows the faith and practices of Ro- 
man Catholicism to have been identical 
with that of the earliest Christianity. In 
this way the Catacomb problem, in itself 
already so attractive an historical question, 
becomes one of fundamental importance 
for the interpretation of the New Testa- 
nent itself. Schultze calmly but search- 
ingly investigates these claims in the light 
of the actual facts and reduces them to 
their true proportions. But the résumé 
and bird’s-eye view he givesof the whole 
discussion and the important points in- 
volved, is of great merit and interest, es 
pecially as coming from an acknowledged 
authority in this department. 

The Ninth number for the present year of 
the Beweis des Glaubens brings one paper 
on a controverted point—namely, on James 
as the preacher of righteousness and the re- 
lation of his exposition of the plan of salva- 
tion to that of St. Paul. Since the days of 
the Reformation scarcely any special exe- 
getical] and biblicai problem has elicited so 
much discussion as this. While the writer, 
Superintendent Lohoff, recognizes the full 
import of James’s manner of conceiving 
and reproducing the one Gospel over against 
the Pauline and Petrine methods, and also 
the importance of this for the purposes of 
biblical theology, yet he maintains with 
critical acumen, that the doctrine of James 
does not differ from that of the other apos- 
tles, as is now insisted upon by many mod- 
erntheologians. The preacher of righteous- 
ness merely reproduces that Gospel from 
its practical side, exhibitiag its workings in 
the life of man. He thus defends the ac- 
cepted view of evangelical theology and 
exegesis. 

The annual address to the Victoria Lusti- 
tute in London, delivered by Sir Monier 
Monier-Williams, is on Mystical Buddhism 
and, in connection with it, we have an ad- 
dress by the same scholar, on some of the 
chief contrasts between the Essential Doc- 
trines of Buddhism and of Christianity. 
Just as formerly it was a favorite scheme 
ot pseudo-scholarship to rob Christ’s teach- 
ings and the Gospel of their sui generis ele- 
ments, by making the Saviour a pupil of 
the great rabbi Hillel, so now efforts are 
put forth to show that the fundamental 
ideas of the New Testament are only adop- 
tions and adaptations of the religion of the 
Buddha, “the Light of Asia.” Sir Monier 
showsthat the agreement between the two 
consists only in certain external features, 
but that the cardinal and central truths of 
Christianity have no parallel whatever in 
the Indian religion, “In the Journal of this 
society for 1887-88, p. 155-177, is found a 
paper by the Rev. R. Collins, on another 
phase of this same problem, namely on 
Krishna, or the first idea of an incarnation 
found in the Eastern religions. Here, too, 
it is shown by means of a long list of cita- 
tions from Sancrit sources, that, however 
else the similarity of thought may be be- 
tween the Krishna idea and that of the 
Gospel,it is impossible that the latter should 
have been derived from the former. 

The first number of the Journal of this 
Institute is taken up almostentirely by the 
original French and an English translation 
of an article by Maspero, on the names of 
the List of Thothmes III. Of the 110 geo- 
graphical names of ancient Palestine, the 
first fifty-nine had been identified as belong- 
ing to Galilee and most of them had been 
located. In this article the rest are discuss- 
ed and found, in sofar as they could be 
identified with the aid of Egyptology and 
other helps, to be Judwan names. The 
majority of the names are found to be of 
places not far removed from the Mediter- 

ranean Sea, i. e., were on the route of 


INDEPENDENT. 


Che Sunday-schosl. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 4th. 
DEFEAT AT AI.—Josu, vu, 5-12. 


NotTEs. —“ The devoted thing.’’—That is, 
the thing that had had a prohibition 
and a curse put on it, and was not to be 
taken as spoil by any one, but given to the 
sanctuary or utterly destroyed. “* The 
son of Carmi,” etc.—In genealogy the word 
son does not necessarily mean sonship, but 
may be grancson or any other membership 
of a clan or sub-clan. “ Ai.”—About 
nine miles north of Jerusalem. 
“ About two or three thousand.”’—This 
would be about the same number as the 
fighting men of Ai, the population of which 
(Josh. viii, 25) was twelve thousand souls. 
** But few.”—Yet if Ai had twelve 
thousand inhabitants it shows how popu- 
lous the land then was. “« They fled,”— 
Probably the men of Ai had some sort of 
an ambush, and came suddenly on them 
and caused a wild panic. ** Shebarim,” 
—An unknown place; it means breakings, 
perhaps of stone; and “the going down” 
seems to be a rocky descent. 
“ Melted.”’—A real panic without reason. 
“Rent his clothes,” “fell to the 
earth,” “put dust.”—Signs of the deepest 
humiliation. “The Amorites,”—The 
chief of the warlike tribes that were west 
of the Jordan. ‘* Dwelt beyond Jor- 
dan,’”’—Where the two and half tribes had 
remained.—-—“* The Canaanites.’’-—An- 
other of the chief tribes living farther 
north, and more in the Jordan valley. 
** My covenant.”—This word is often ap- 
plied to the Ten Commandments, here to any 
one Of the commandments obedience to 
which were the condition of divine support. 
“They are become accursed.”—A 
curse was put on the goods at Jericho, and 
now that curse was transferred to whoever 
took it. 

Instruction.—The sin of one is a curse to 
many. This is a fact observed everywhere. 
If one member of a family is a thief or 
drunkard, he brings misery upon all his 
connections. One engineer who goes to 
sleep may cause the death of scores of pas- 
sengers and sorrow in hundreds of homes. 
One ambitious man may bring on bloody 
wars and ruin his country. 

God tells us in one place that he visits 
the iniquities of the fathers upon the chil- 
dren to the third and fourth generation ; 
and yet he tells us in another place that the 
son shall not die for the sins of the father, 
but the soul that sinneth, it shall die. 
There are laws of Nature that connect men 
together and cannot be evaded; but in the 
final judgment each soul must answer for 
itself before God. 

In early times more was made of the peo- 
ple as united together in families and tribes, 
but now individual responsibility is empha- 
sized with the growth in civilization. The 
Jewish religion was national, ours is indi- 
vidual. 

The love of money isroot of all evil. 
That was Achau’s sin, the coveting of some 
money and some fine clothes. Honest 
clothes are beautiful; dishonest clothes are 
ugly no matter how fine. 

The people were over-confident after their 
easy victory at Jericho. They thought now 
they could do anything. It is hethat think- 
eth he standeth that needs to take heed. It 
is pride that goeth before destruction. 

An army may need a Bull Run at the 
beginning of a war; certainly every person 
should make his early failures very instruc- 
tive to him. 

We have in this lesson a remarkable ex- 
ample of prayer. Prayer may be appealing, 
argumentative. When we pray it is “for 
Christ’s sake.’””’ That is an argument why 
God should give us our desires. Here Joshua 
prays, ‘‘ What wiit Thou do for Thy great 
name?’ The prayer considers God, his 
name, his glory. All prayer, as all religion, 
must have regard to God, must seek his 
honor. 

All sin and dishonor on the part of Chris- 
tians is a dishonor to their God. When 
they are disgraced the world is led to think 
less of the religion which should have re- 
strained them. This should be a special 
restraint to us. 

God’s eyes are om every place. 
does not see he sees. He can, if he will, 
bring our sin to light. Everything is open 
and naked to the eyes of Him with whom 
we have to do. 

The wages of sin are death always. It 


was so in the time of Adam, of Achan, and 
there has been no decline in the wages since 









































If man 


hen. 

God’s favor and support depend on obe- 
dience. There is no promise in his Word 
toa rebellious soul. Everything is to the 
good; to him that loves God all things 
work for guod; only he that overcometh 








Thothmes’s expedition into Palestine. 


Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CANDEE, A. L., Cross River, resigns, to 
ed a theological course at Hamilton, 





CRANNELL, P. W., Albany, accepts call 
to Baldwinsville, N. Y. 

LQWE, RALPH W., ord. at Marion, N. Y. 
CCLELLAND, G. H., removes from 
Chester, Penn., to Duluth, Minn. 
MARTIN, F. A., removes from Pine City 
to Mount Morris, N. Y. 

PARRY, H. H., Poultney, Vt., resigns. 
POTTER, W. F., removes from Morris to 
Thorn Hill, N. Y. 

SMITH, NAPOLEON, of Spurgeon College, 
re pastor at Reading Centre, 


WILLIAMS, J. L., removes from Cold 
Spring to Nelsonville, N. Y. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BRADLEY, N. 8S. (Methodist), Scotland, 

accepts cali to Jamestown, Dak. 

BRINTNALL, LoREN W., Olympia, ac- 
cepts call to Steilacoom, W. T. 

CHAVEZ, EZEKIEL C. (Mexican), ord, in 

Albuquerque, N. M. 

CHRISTIE, GrorGE W., Oldtown, Me., 

called to Union Evangelical ch., Three 

Rivers, Mass. 

CLEMMER, EPHRAIM B., Oberlin Semi- 

nary, ord. in Downs, Kan. 

COLE, THoMAS W., Kaukauna, Wis., ac- 

cepts call to Sheldon, Ia. 

COSSAR, ANDREW O., St. Johns, Mich., ac- 
cepts call to lowa Falls, Lowa. 

CRAGIN. CHARLES C., Bethany ch., Chi- 
cago, Ill., resigvs. 

CURTIS, CHARLEs B., Selma, Ala., resigns. 

DANA, M. McG., inst. in Kirk St. ch., 
Lowell, Mass. 

DAVIDSON, W. W., ord. in Big Rapids, 
Mich., October 2d. 

DICKINSON, FERDINAND W., has begun 
work at No. Walton, New York. 

DOTY, M. (Methodist), ord in Redstone, 
Grandview and Zion, Dak. 

DOUGHERTY, J AMEs G., Ottowa, called to 
Wyandotte, Kan. 

DUNHAM, Dwicut, Howard, accepts call 
to Partridge, Kan. 

DURYEA, JosEPH T., Boston Mass., 
called to Sioux Falls, Dak. 

EASTMAN, WILLIAM R., becomes financial 
and educational secretary of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. 

EXCELL, WILLIAM, England, ord. in East 
Lake, Mich. 

FEEMSTER, WILLIAM J., 
Kan., resigns. 

FRINK, LEMUEL T., Linden, Mich., re- 
signs. : 

cogpy ts. FRANK J., ord. in Glen Ridge, 


Wabaunsee, 


HARRIMAN, NATHAN H., Pilgrim ch., 
Providence, R. I., resigns. 

HICKS, H. R. (Baptist), accepts call to 
Earlsville and Rollo, Il. 

INGALLS, EpMonp C., Saco, Me., accepts 
call to Brookfield, Mass. 
KING, Howarp A. L., Fort Scott, Kan., 
called to Union ch., Taunton, Mass. 
LIGHTBOURN, ALBERT W., So. Beach, 
Conn., resigns. 

MAY, JAkos, York, accepts call to Culbert- 
son, Neb. 

McARTHUR, W. W., ord. in Fertile, Minn. 

NASH, CHARLES 8., E. Hartford, called to 
Second ch., Dorchester, Mass. 

NEUMANN, GustTAV, ord. at Inland, over 
Germanch. at Guide Rock, Neb. 

PERKINS, FRANCIs B., accepts call to Sec- 
ond ch., Sau Diego, Cal. 

QUAYLE, THoMAs R., accepts call to Clif- 
ton and Chebanse, [il. 

RATHBONE, LELAND, D., ord. in Ked- 
wood, Cal. 

SNOW, PREDERICK E., So. Windsor, ac- 
cepts call to Harwinton, Conn. 

TEMPLE, WILLIAM H. G., Sheffield, Mass. 
resigns. 

THOMAS, WILLIAM A., Conway, Mass., 
called to Milford, N. H. 

TOBIAS, JoHN J., Bloomington, IIl., re- 
signs. 

VAILE, CHARLEs §., Martinez, accepts call 
to Nordhoff, Cal. 

WHITE, LEvI, Alexandria, O., accepts call 
to Plymouth, I). 

WILLIAMSON, James S., Bangor Semi- 
nary, accepts call to Lincoln, Me. 

WOOD, SuMNER G., inst. in First ch., East- 
hampton, Mass. 

WYATT, CHARLES, ord. Silver Creek, Ia., 
September 18th. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


CRAVEN, CHARLEs E.. 
Penn., resigns. 

KENNEDY, D. S., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
called to First ch., Allegheny, Penn. 

LEIPER, J. L., called to New London, 
Penn. 

MACOOL, JAMEs B., Kingston, Penn., 
called to Third ch., Camden, N. J. 

McCORKLE, WILLIAM A., D.D., Ypsilanti, 
Mich., resigns. 

McILVAINE, J. H., Union Congregatiocal 
ch., Providence, R. L., accepts call to 
Church of Covenant, New York City, 
RF: 

THOMPSON, CHARLEs L.. D.D., inst. in 
Madison ave. ch., New York City. 

WAUGH, ARTHUR J., Willoughby, 0O. 


Birmingham, 


, 





shall inherit all things. 


called to Hannibal, Mo. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention m our ust of “ Books of the Week’ 
witl be considered by us an equevaient to their pub- 
lughers for all volumes recetwed. The interests of owr 
readers will guide us im the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice.) 


MR. McCULLOCH’S MEMOIRS.* 


HucH McCuLLocn# is one of the octo- 
genarian statesmen of whom the present 
century has, or has had, many remarkable 
examples. In his recent Sketches of 
Men and Measure of the half century 
past, and comments on them, he writes 
with the vivacity and vigor of youth and 
shows the same wide grasp of events and 
keen interest in the finance and politics 
of these exciting times which character- 
ized him during the earlier periods when 
he enjoyed the unique distinction of a 
seat as Secretary of the Treasury in the 
Cabinets of three Presidents of the Unit- 
ed States. 

In these memoirs he takes the position 
and assumes the liberties of a man who, 
having once been in public li‘e and re- 
taining his interest in it, is there no 
longer. He writes with a freedom and 
candor which men rarely use in print 
until their public career is ended and the 
judgment of history has become more 
important to them than the impression 
of the moment. He expands over the 
broad field of men and measures in a 
truly American versatility, tho the main 
interest of his work lies where we should 
expect it to be, in the financial history of 
the twenty-five most critical years of the 
Republic. 

The memoirs begin at Boston, in 1833, 
with some interesting sketches of New 
England as it then was. No one can write 
of those times without giving us some in- 
spiring recollections. Mr. McCulloch’s 
mind dwells most on the men and the 
shipping, which were then the glory of 
Boston. Jeremiah Mason and Daniel 
Webster are the two colossal figures 
which haunt his memory. Of the latter 
he relates an incident which is new to us 
and may be to our readers; 








‘The only time I ever heard Mr. Webster 
in Faneuil Hall was at a meeting of which 
Mr. Otis was chairman, soon after the veto 
by President Jackson of the bill making ap 
propriations for the extension of the nation- 
al road to the Mississipvi. In speaking of 
the nationality of the enterprise, of the ne- 
eessity of it as a means of communica- 
tion between the Eastern and Western 
States, Mr. Webster said: ‘ There is no road 
leading everywhere; no road over which 
everybody or even a majority of the people 
travel, except, except’—and here he seemed 
to be at a loss for a word—‘ except the road 
to rnin,’ interjected Mr. Otis, in his clear 
and penetrating voice: ‘Except the road to 
ruin,’ shouted Mr. Webster, ‘and that’s an 
Administration road! when down came 
a thousand feet upon the floor of the grand 


old hall with an emphasis that made its 


thick walls tremble as if struck by a thun- 
derbolt.” 

These were the times when Unitarianism 
at Boston was in the flush of its first tri- 
umphs. In his home in Miine Mr. 
McCulloch had been bred in the eld Or- 
thodoxy: but he soon fell in with the new 
opinions, which, as expressed in this vol- 
ume, appear to heve grown stronger as he 
advanced in life, until now in his closing 
years he looks back upon the religious life 
of fifty years ago through the prejudices 
of an extreme liberalism—an extreme 
liberalism which breaks in too often and 
with too much emphasis on the stream of 
his narrative, even of later events, for 
our serene acquiescence in his judgments. 
With practical, undogmatic Christian- 
ity he remains, however, must heartily 
in sympathy, as he permits us to see, for 
example, in his sketches of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s early career in Indiana, and in 
the delightful pictures he has preserved 
of Father Taylor, the Sailor’s Apostle in 
Bosten. 

In 1833 the central West was in the 
most interesting period of its develop- 
ment. Mr. McCulloch’s record of his ex- 
periences are full of interest, There is 
nothing now particularly new in these suc- 
cessive revelations of the pioneer life, but 
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we never tire of them. Every new 
memoir even when it adds no lines to the 
picture deepens the impression of the old 
one and gives a new opportunity to en- 
joy it. 

The scene shifts so constantly in these 
pages that it is difficult to say in what 
part of it we meet the matter which is of 
most interest. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to decide that wherever found the 
topic of highest importance in them is 
their relation to the financial policy of 
the Federal Government in the War and 
as growing out ofit. Itissoon account of 
the intrinsic and lasting importance of 
the subject itself, and for the further rea- 
son that the great actors in the financial 
measures of the Government have not so 
fully explained themselves or their oper- 
ations as the chiefs of the other depart- 
ments have. The War chiefs have given 
us a great literature with more to come. 
The heads of State — Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Lincoln, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Sumner—have 
told their story; but as to the Treasury ,be- 
yond the memoirs of Mr. Chase we have 
comparatively little. Yet Mr. McCulloch 
is entirely right in asserting that for the 
magnitude and difficulty of its service 
during the War, for the excellence and 
honesty of its administration, and for its 
lasting effect on the subseqnent national 
history, no department of the Government 
can be placed second to the Treasury. 
It is at least certain that what we feel 
to-day more deeply than anything else 
among the lasting effects of the War is 
the acts and policy of the Treasury. Their 
effects have been more lasting both for 
good and evil, and will continue to have 
an influence on the happiness, prosperity 
and character of the people which is far 
more pervasive, subtle and permanent 
than the battles of the War. 

It is in this view that Mr. McCulloch 
claims so high a place for Mr. Chase as 
the great War Secretary of the Treasury. 
We are not disposed to object to his 
opinion that Chase was greater in the 
Treasury than as Chief Justice of the 
United States. tho we find no fault with 
him in that high office, except that he 
was willing after he reached it to be 
talked of as a candidate for the Presiden- 
cy. This volume will do much for Mr. 
Chase’s reputation. It vindicates the 
financial solidity of his ideas, and shows 
that where his measures were deviated 
from it was, at least, not for the best, and 
that we should have been far better off 
than we are now had he not been com- 
pelled to abindon his ground on at least 
two of his capital measures. 

What Mr. McCulloch says on this sub- 
ject is all the more interesting as he him- 
self was at first opposed to the National 
Bank System as proposed by Mr. Chase. 
Neither he nor Mr. Chase ever believed 
in the constitutionality of the Legal 
Tender Act; nor has the subsequent pack- 
ing of the Supreme Court in 1870, with 
the view of forcing an affirmative decis- 
ion, prevented him from putting on 
record in this volume the strong array of 
authorities from Daniel Webster down to 
Judge Chase, which still leave the ques- 
tion an open one in the mind of the 
nation. In the midst of all the suspicion 
which poisons the public mind and which 
affects the popular confidence in every 
department of Government, it is reassur- 
ing to read the testimony we find in these 
pages as to the honesty and efficiency of 
the United States Treasury. Mr. Bout- 
well seems to have gone into office under 
some apprehension that great irregularity, 
at least, had been practiced; but, as he 
afterward freely confessed, he was re- 
lieved to find there had been none. A 
Democratic Administration succeeded in 
1885 with similar suspicions, but nothing 
was found wrong. 

As tathe Tariff Mr. McCulloch has ex- 
plained himself very fully in this volume. 
He does not seem to have changed his 
ground on this subject, but to stand now 
substantially where he did from the first. 
As he has recently devoted a special arti- 
cle to this subject in one of the popular 
monthly magazines we need only advert 
briefly to his position which is not that of 
a free trader, but of areformer. He ad- 
mits the constitutional right of Congress 
to impose duties for the benefit of cer- 








tain protected industries when, in their 
judgment, the public good demands it. 
He, however, claims that there are 
limits beyond which the protective policy 
cannot be carried, that these limits are 
not fixed by -the prosperity which high 
protection may bring to certain branches 
of industry or to certain private pro- 
ducers engaged in them, but by the laws 
of trade, and that these limits have been 
already reached and passed by the pres- 
ent Tariff. He maintains that the pro- 
duction of the country is greater than its 
consumption; that the products of the 
soil exceed the requirements of the popu- 
lation, and that the industrial machinery 
and working population are too large to 
find regular or full occupation in meeting 
the demands of the home market. He, 
therefore, believes that we must look 
abroad for a market for our agricultural 
and industrial surplus. He feels keenly 
the loss of our merchant marine and 
carrying trade and appeals to the facts of 
the commercial and financial history in 
which he has acted so great a part to 
show that the protective policy, wise and 
constitutional as it is within bounds, is 
limited and controlled by considerations 
of this nature. He believes, also, that the 
whole subject has become so hopelessly a 
political football as to make him despair 
of a solution by Congress and to propose 
the at least novel method of solving it by 
a non-political commission. 

We give Mr. McCulloch’s opinions for 
what they are worth, tho we cannot 
claim to agree with him in many of the 
positions elaborately maintained in his 
volume. He is, for example, the uncom- 
promising opponent of manhood suffrage 
and especially of the reconstruction of the 
Southern States on that basis. He devotes 
a large space in his work to the defense 
of General McClellan and the vindication 
of his claim as a commander in the field. 
It was to be expected that he would say 
the best that could be said for President 
Johnson, and we must admit that he has 
done so with great moderation and a dis- 
criminating candor which tells in favor 
of his political chief. 

$o, tuo, among minor points in the 
book we note the good word for General 
Rosencrantz, General Buell, and, if we 
at this time can conceive that he should 
have ever needed one, for General Thomas 
the ‘‘Rock of Chickamauga” and the *‘Old 
Holdfast ” of the West. He confirms the 
opinion that Mr. Lincoln did hesitate 
to appoint Mr. Chase Chief Justice, but 
only on the ground that he feared he 
might be too rigorous in his judgment of 
some of the executive acts during the 
war, particularly of Mr. Stanton’s. He 
confirms the general cenclusion as to 
what Mr. Lincoln’s reconstructive theo- 
ries were, and the argument of the entire 
Cabinet, Mr. Stanton included with him. 
His judgment of the public men he knew 
is appreciative but given with an out- 
spoken candor which compels us to re- 
member that Mr. McCulloch is no longer 
in public life. Of Mr. Boutwell who suc- 
ceeded him in the Treasury after the 
stormy and embittered Administration of 
President Johnson, and with whon, if 
with any one, his relations might be 
strained, he speaks in the highest terms 
of generous praise. Toward General 
Grant he certainly means to be just, but 
as something in the lines or between them 
intimates, no more. 
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In the way of nursery rhymes Lee & 
Shepard send us a popular edition of an 
old classic in—Mrs. Partington’s edition 
of Mother Goose’s Melodies, edited by 
“Uncle Willis.”” The “ Mrs. Partington” 
part of the addition consists of an intro- 
ductory note abounding in rather broad puns 
and imitations in the Mrs. Malaprop man- 
ner. Other rhymes similar in character 
and equally good are introduced into the 
Mother Goose rhymes—a feature which 
adds to the value of the collection for prac- 
tical use in the nursery, but makes the 
edition uvreliable as a standard collection 
of the Mother Goose rhymes. The illustra- 
tions contain the best work done in the 
collection. They hit most happily the line 
of good engraving for the nursery. They 
are strong and spirited without too much 
refinement. The edition contains a selec- 
tion of the music which has been ordinarily 
sung tosuch of the rbymes as have been 





set to song. The usefulness of the eg} 
for home entertainment is Provided | ; 
acting and costume directions for = 
the pieces. By the same g 
Songs for our Darlings, also eat 
“Uncle Willis,” brings to hand a col by 
of lyrics new and old for thenursery 
collection contains more selections 
Jane Taylor than from any other one soy 

The other selections are upon the 

high plane. (Lee & Shepard, Boston; ¢ , 
Dillingham, New York.) The Cans 
gationalS. S. and Publishing Society oa 
us the bound edition of The Mg 

er for 188. It is a publication’ de. 
signed for the youngest readers 
handsomely illustrated. It is publi 

in convenient royal octavo size, 
edited carefully and with spirit 

good judgment. Price, 75 cents, 
connection with the above our readers wilh 
not fail to recall Babyland, which, in the 
hands of the editors of Wide Awake 
and published by the D. Lothrop Com 
Boston, continues to maintain its standard 
character as a monthly juvenile for the 
nursery. The bound volume of the current 
year is full of spirit. The illustrations 
could not be improved and the text ig 
full of entertainment for the Youngest 
readers, and for the still younger Clagg 
who are to be read to.——Thg 
Messrs George Routledge & Sons Publish 
from the accomplished pen of Josephing 
Pollard a History of the Old Testamentin 
Words of one Syllable and uniform in sige 
and by the same a History of the New Teg 
tament in Words of one Syllable. The 
usefulness of such a child’s edition in the 
home needs no comment. Miss Pollard 
has done this work with judgment and 
good taste. The volumes are printed in 
large, plain type and enriched with copious 
illustrations. A good map of the Holy 
Land is in each volume. 















....The Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Bos. 
ton) give us an edition of The Happy 
Prince and Other Tales, by Oscar Wilde, 
of which hardly more need be said than 
that they are simply delightful creations 
full of all that charms young readers and 
composed in that light, airy and limpid 
style in which Mr. Wilde has no superior, 
We need only add that the illustrationsa 
by Walter Crane and Jacomb Hood, anit 
course, excellent. $1.00.——The illustra 
tions of Prince Vance; The Story of @ 
Prince with a Court in His Boz, by Frank 
Myrick, are even better and very much 
more lavishly bestowed. The story by 
Eleanor Putnam and Arlo Bates, tho fresh 
and original, shows the impulse which 
‘** Alice in Wonderland” has given to magi- 
cal tales for young readers, and in some of 
its passages recalls that brilliant invention 
yet more closely. The story has, however, 
hoth individuality and fascination enoughof 
itsown. It is bright with brilliant fancies, 
full of ingenious surprises and unrolls the 
web of wonders in a plausible and pleasing 
way. It takes on something of the character 
of a fable from the very good moral point 
which is never lost sight of in the tale and 
comes out strong at the end. This pleasing 
juvenile is also published by the Messrs Rob- 
erts: Boston. $1.50. The Book of Christ- 
mas, by the same, is a handsome Americal 
republication in John Wilson & Son’s best 
type, of Thomas K. Hervey’s elegant mal 
ual of the “‘ customs, ceremonies, traditions, 
superstitions, fun, feeling, and festivities 
the Christmas Season” in England. Its 
chapters are crowded with illustrations ot « 
the folklore. the life, language and songs 
of the English people. It is a feast for read- 
ers curious in such things served in a dainty 
and entertaining style. The illustrations 
by R. Seymour are numerous and are 
drawn with an intelligent acquaintance of 
what they are intended to represent. The 
volume is bound in white and gold to cor 
respond with the beauty and finish of the 
typographic execution. 





....We have no more competent literary 
worker in whatever she sets her hand and 
pen to than Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, espe 
cially in translations from Russian oF 
from French. The latest work of this kind 
from her is the translation of Victer Hugo’ 
The Man who Laughs (L’homme qui rit), 
By Order of the King, in two volumes, 
12mo, Hugo’s original stands with as much 
of the Gallic dress thrown off, and as much 
of the idiomatic English put on as lies with- 
in the limits of the translator’s art, and 
comes to the reader fresh and direct from 
the author’s mind, without an intermedi- 
ary. Uniform with these volumes thesame 
publishers give us an English translation, 
alsoin two volumes, 12mo, by Huntington 
Smith, of Hugo’s History of a:Crime (De- 
position of a Witness). The four volumes 
of these two translations are printed on fine 
and strong paper, and well manufact 
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; qe regret to be compelled to add that the 


embellishments of this otherwise superior 
edition of two of Hugo’s most remark- 
able works are disappointing. The illustra- 
tions are printed from plates that are hope- 
Jessly worn. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 
___—The Talesof King Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Ta ble have been 
compiled by Margaret Vere Farrington, 
jnto a most interesting series of consecutive 
Jegends, published by the Putnams, and 
iJlustrated with effective designs by Alfred 
Fredericks and others. The tales are col- 
lected from Sir Thomas Malory, and intro- 
duced by an opening critical and historical 
chapter on the Arthuriad. The volume in 
jts present form is a handsome example of 
the pook-maker’s art, and its text has suc- 
cessfully preserved the charmof the old le- 
gends. To Mr. Huntington Smith’s 
pen weowe another excellent piece of trans- 
jation. The Captain’s Dog; a Story for 
young and Old. The French original of 
thisstory is by Louis Enault. The present 
yesion is a free rendering which atones for 
the want of literal translation by its faith- 
falreproduction in English forms and idi- 
omsof the original. The storyis delight- 
fally told, and is one that will charm any 
reader young or old who,has as much as one 
sympathetic nerve in his constitution 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 





, ..-Among books for the approaching 
holidays which depend in about equal pro- 
portion on the text and on the illustrations. 
we name as having unusual interest Old 
Concord; Her Highways and Byways, by 
Margaret Sidney, who has succeeded in re- 
taining the old Revolutionary basis to her 
picturesque story of Concord without 
takiog anything from the zest of her allu- 
sions to its later glories. The illustrations 
are numerous, and represent the historic 
features of the town. (D. Lothrop Com- 
pany: Boston.) From the same pub- 
lishers and in the same class of good books 
for the holidays is The Story of Mary the 
Mother, compiled by Rose Porter. The 
Mary of this volume is the Mary of legend 
and art, and on this depends the merit of 
the compilation. Miss Porter has gleaned 
from all sources the matter which has 
given its direction and color to the treat- 
ment the Virgin Mary has received in art. 
The volume is a convenient one for general 
readers, who cannot easily collect for them- 
selves the scattered items of knowledge 
assembled by Miss Porter in one little vol- 
ume. The text is illustrated by engrav- 
ing of the ‘great and most representative 
paintings of the Virgin in the various 
stages of her legendary history. The clos- 
ing chapter is a collection of Poets’ Songs 
of Mary the Virgin. 





.-..[t was a good inspiration which took 
Thomas Nelson Page into the lines of the 
States in rebellion to get the subject of his 
attractive story Two Little Cunfederates. 
The boys reflect absolutely the feeling of 
the South without incurring in the read- 
er’s view any of the guilty responsibility 
which attaches to their elders. The details 
begins with their boyish awe and terror at 
the first rumors of war, and describes them 
as going to the Bible to read over the story 
of the wars of Israel and to learn what war 
was like. Asthe times grow harder their 
courage rises and they bear their part like 
little heroes in the tragedies which went on 
athome parallel with the tragedy in the 
field. This is a good idea for a story which, 
even if worked up with far less skill and 
ingenuity than this author displays, could 
hot fail of developing into a highly inter- 
esting book for young readers. The volume 
as it stands has the advantage of the thrill, 
the excitement and adventure of a war story 
Without going into the horrors of actual 
combat. The fortunes of the field are fol- 
lowed by their reflections or their shadows 
onthe home. The illustrations are pumer- 
ous and good. The story was first published 
in St, Nicholas and is now brought out ina 
handsome volume by the Scribners. 


+---Queer People with Paws and Claws 
and their Kweer Kapers, is a most amus- 
ing colleetion of the comic rhymed fables, 
and yet more comic illustrations, by Palm- 
erCox, It is made up of things that have 
won a reputation in Harper’s Young 
People, St. Nicholas and Little Folks’ 
Combined with other new matter into one 
broad octavo of goodly size. Palmer Cox 
cando more with two or three simple lines 
and dots than any man in the country, as 
Witness, for example, the two groups of 
youngsters in this book stoning the half- 
Starved kid in the autumn, and the same 
Rroup proposing the same trick on the same 
kid the next spring when his horns are 
Stown. As to the cat it is a new conception 
Of the race which Mr. Cox deals in, As 
mame one remarks to us, Palmer Cox has 

evoluted” his cat. At all events, Queer 


People with Paws and Claws and their 
Kweer Kapers will hold its own beside 
“The Brownies,” and be one of the bright- 
est and most popular books for the coming 
holiday season. (Hubbard and Brothers: 
Philadelphia.) 


....Ticknor and Company (Boston), pub- 
lish an attractive edition of poems for 
young readers entitled The Dead Dolland 
Other Verses. Many of these verses have 
already been read in St. Nicholas, Hurper’s 
Young People, The Youth’s Companion 
and Wide Awake. Others are new. The 
whole collection makes a good impression 
of the author’s ability to write verses of 
thi. character. She is strong in the story for 
her poems, and utters herself in dignified, 
musical and interesting verse. The collec- 
tion is illustrated. Margaret Vande- 
grift is better known to us as a writer of 
stories in prose than of poetry. Little Help- 
ersfrom her pen and published as well as 
the above by the Messrs. Ticknor & Compa- 
ny, Boston, is a fiction which, for substance, 
general tone and sprightliness of execution 
deserves hearty commendation. It has a 
good, healthy moral point without dropping 
too far into willful didacties. It is copiously 
illustrated. 





....The American Sunday-School Union 
publish an exceptionally good little volume 
on missionary countries and work in Home 
and Work by the Rivers of Eden, by the 
Rev. M. P. Parmelee, M.D., American Mis- 
sionary in Armenia. The volume is com- 
posed of sketches from life and extracts 
from diaries and descriptions drawn from 
the actual experiences of missionary work. 
The region which forms the scene of the 
book is in general that which is believed to 
have been, at least approximately, the cradle 
of the human race, a fact which adds greatly 
to the interest of the descriptions. The 
American Sunday-School Union brings out 
in The Christian Unity of Capital and 
Labor, the treatise by H. W. Cadman which 
won the $1,000 prize offered two years ago 
by thesociety under the J. C. Green Income 
Fund for the best book on ‘‘ The Christian 
Ot ligations of Property and Labor.’’ The 
treatise is on the whole one of very great 
merit, especially as it brings out the moral 
elements of the Labor Problem. It opens 
with a brief historic survey of ancient 
and modern industrial conditions and 
of the development of the Labor Prob- 
lem, and states the terms of the case 
with moderation and inteiligent precis- 
ion. When the author comes to the mat- 
ter of wages he is very much afloat 
aud drops into the empty platitude that 
the laborer should receive as his wages a 
just share of the additional value given 
to an article by the labor he expends upon 
it. Thisis at once the most harmless and 
the most mischievous of propositions, 
harmless because no one would care to dis- 
pute it, and mischievous because it fails to 
provide any decision of the question in de- 
bate, and leaves workman and employer 
just as far apart as ever on the question, 
What is ‘“‘ the just share of additional value 
given to an article?” etc. We certainly 
hope that the churches and religious people 
of the country are not going to fall inte 
line behind Mr. Cadman’s assertion that 
the present wages system is essentially 
unjust, that the system under which labor 
is bought and sold as a commodity in the 
market contains init the root of all the 
trouble, and is an essential mischief-maker 
in industrial society. In calling attention 
to this paper and subscribing to its general 
excellence and earnest assertion of the law 
of Christian reciprocity, we must except 
the parts to which we have alluded, and we 
understand the Sunday-School Society as 
making a similar disclaimer when it takes 
pains to say in its note on page 4 that “ by 
publishing them the Society does not there- 
by adopt all the theories and opinions cited 
and expressed. They are presented as a 
thoughtful contribution toward the solu- 
tion of one of the most difficult problems 
of modern society.” 





....In the two volume quarto illustrated 
edition of Charles E. Beale’s History of the 
World’s Progress: A General History of 
the Earth’s Construction and of the Ad- 
vancement of Mankind, we have the latest 
example of the principle of combined editor- 
ship applied to the presentation of scien- 
tific knowledge in popular form. The gen- 
eral introduction is by James Russell 
Lowell. The volumes consist of articles 
contributed by Profs. A.S. Packard, George 
P. Fisner, J. W. Sanborn, Richard T. Ely, 
Oswald J. Heinrich and Thomas Sergeant 
Perry: by Clarence Cook, Frank D. Millet, 
the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, E. V. Smalley 
and the editor. This is a striking list of 
contributors, and represents a wide range 





of special and general knowledge. The 


topics handled in the several sections of the 
work give general and special surveys of 
the progress of literature, of domestic life, 
maiuners, customs, of the prehistoric devel- 
opment of the earth, the growth of nations, 
the formation of nations and their decline, 
of mining, manufactures, agriculture, com- 
merce and invention. Each of these gen- 
eral topics and of the others treated in the 
volume has been committed to an author 
with exceptional qualifications to speak 
with the authority which knowledge gives, 
and at the same time in an interesting, pop- 
ular and condensed style. The volume is 
copiously illustrated with diagrams and ex- 
planatory drawings. Itis printed on strong 
paper in good type, and altogether makes a 
very successful combination of the useful, 
the ornamental and the popular. (World’s 
Library Association.) 


.... We have before us Vol. II of the New 
Edition of Chambers’ Encyelopedia; a 
Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
This volume covers the ground from Bech- 
uanaland to Cataract. It contains at 
least thirteen original articles written and 
copyrighted in this country. It is neither a 
reprint nor a republication from revised 
plates of the old work, but a thorough re- 
visionin which the old matter is virtually 
‘rewritten; the list of subjects is enlarged, 
and little beyond the general plan and sub- 
stantial outlines of the old work left un- 
changed. To judge from the two volumes 
now published by the Messrs Chambers of 
Edinburgh and London (Lippincott, au- 
thorized Americam Agent), the work in com- 
parison with the other English Cyclopedias 
will sustain the old character for general 
usefulness in all departments, convenience, 
brevity and for a fullness in the number of 
topics treated which madethe ‘“‘Chambers’”’ 
so generally a favorite, and enabled it to 
hold the ground so long. The work is un- 
derthe superintendence of Mr. David Pat- 
rick as general editor, who, with acorps of 
competent assistants, has been several years 
engaged in preparing for the rapid publica- 
tion of this new edition. The special topics 
have been committed to a carefully selected 
body of contributors and specialists, and 
every pains taken to secure the nearest ap- 
proach to a handbook of universal and ac- 
curate knowledge in the briefest compass. 
Special attention is paid in the preparation 
of the work to its circulation in America, 
and to the requirements of purchasers here. 
An authorized edition is published by the 
Messrs J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia. 


.... We find that in our notice last week 
of the Harvard Vesper Sermons we were 
led into some uncalled-for strictures on the 
Harvard pulpit by the assumption that 
these Vespers represented the Sunday pul- 
pit of the university. We find that these 
addresses were all delivered on Thursday 
evenings, that they were not intended for 
university sermons, and do not in any sense 
represent the pulpit of Harvard in the Sun- 
day evening services. This, of course, re- 
moves the basis of our strictures on them 
as too much bound tothe ten-minute rule for 
any proper discussion of themes suited toa 
university pulpit. No one can be more 
pleased than we are to find that the case is 
not as assumed in our notice, tho in justice 
to our reviewer we must add that the facts 
on which the strictures were based were 
furnished to him by an official connected 
with the university. Wewill only add from 
this new point of view, and as completing 
our notice last week; Happy the university 
which has such a course of Thursday even- 
ing addresses open to its students. 


....Archbishop Trench’s Study ofj Words 
was published in 1851 and has since 
that time gone through not less than twen- 
ty editions. Since the death of the author 
in the summer of 1886 a revision of this 
valuable little manual has been made with 
the view of doing for it what the author 
would have done had he been living, and 
of bringing it up to the present position of 
English philology. The Rev. A. L. Mahen 
who has taken charge of this revision has 
permitted the work to remain substan- 
tially as it was, removing from it any 
erroneous etymologies and minor matters 
of detail. (Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) 
From the Appletons we have a small vol- 
ume of selections from two different collec- 
tions of sermons preached by the Archbish- 
op in Westminster and in Ireland, both of 
which are now out of print. The volume 
is entitled Westminster and other Ser- 
mons by Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D., 
Archbishop and will be found to contain 
the cream of the Archbishops sermons. 





....We have always expressed a high 
opinion of the late Dr. J. Dorman Steele’s 
scientific manuals. His work was uniform- 





ly done with intelligence, a conscientious 
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regard to the moral questiens involved, and 
with both skill and judgment in the man- 
ner of arranging and presenting topics for 
school use. These qualities have kept his 
manuals in use. Since his death the series, 
has been if not entirely, at least partially re- 
vised. While the excellent features of the 
standard numbers have been preserved in the 
revisions the manuals have been brought 
up tothe present position of scientific knowl- 
edge, so as to enable them to hold their 
enviable position iu the schools. We have 
in view the two numbers Popular Physics 
and Fourteen Works in Popular Geology. 
(A. S.Barnes & Co.) 

... The Rt. Rev. Charles Edward Cheney, 
Bishop of the Synod of Chicago, by pub- 
lishing a volume containing eight of his 
sermons on What do Reformed Episco- 
palians Believe? has done much to clear 
off the popular confusion as to the differ- 
erences between the old Episcopal churches 
and their Reformed brethren. In this 
series of plain and business-like sermons, 
the Bishop makes it clear whythe Reformed 
body retains tke historic Episcopate, Con- 
firmation, the Ritual etc., and exactly how 
far they agree with other Episcopalians and 
in what points they differ with them. 
(Reformed Episcopal Publication Society, 
1,604 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.) 

..--Wol. XVI of Leslie Stephen’s Dic- 
tionary of National Biography comes to 
hand with admirable promptitude. The 
section of the alphabet covered by it from 
Drant to Edridge does not happen to be 
one of great brilliancy, tho it is all the 
fuller on that account of names as to which 
it is more difficult to obtain information. 
The names of greatest, interest in the vol- 
umes are probably those of the poet Dryden, 
of Maria Edgeworth and of Henry Dundas, 
the Viscount Melville, Pitt’s trusty friend 
and lieutenant. (Macmillan & Co.) 








.... The Bohlen Lectures on The Relation 
of Christianity to Civil Society, by Bishop 
Harris, of Michigan, delivered in 1882 and 
first published the following year, are 
brought out anew by Thomas Whittaker 
in an edition bearing the date of the present 
year. Wecannot agree with the lecturer 
as to his view of the relation of Puritanism 
to civil liberty in England orin this coun- 
try. His general view of the relation of the 
Church to the State is and his lectures 
are richly worth the new edition they have 
attained. : 


....The current number of the Paris II- 
lustré contains the usua! chatty review of 
the week for fashionable Paris, which, by 
the way, amounts to very little, the usual 
number of stories in the French style and 
some very good full-page wood engravings 
also in the French style, among which the 
best are ‘‘ Pointers,’’ from a painting by 
Olivier de Penne.———“ Puck’s Library’’ 
for October is a serio-comic exhibition of 
The Small Boy, in which the whole subject 
gets pretty thoroughly surveyed in a style 
which is all Puck’s own, bothin the manner 
of noting facts and in the moral reflections, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


A SERIES of leaflets for the guidance of 
students of English Literature of the nine- 
teenth century, prepared by Louise Man- 
ning Hodgkins, Professor of Euglish Litera- 
ture at. Wellesley College, will be issued by 
D. C. Heath & Co. early in October. The 
following English and American authors 
will be included: Scott, Lamb, Words- 
worth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Macaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, Robert 
Browning, Mrs. Browning, Carlyle, George 
Eliot, Tennyson, Rossetti, Irving, Bryant, 
Hawthorne, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, 
Holmes and Lowell. The Tennyson, George 
Eliot, Hawthorne and Longfellow papers 
are now ready. 


.... Professor S. Lasar, of the Packer Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, has compiled one of the 
best collections of hymns for, especially 
seminary, school and college use, that we 
have lately met with, in the instance of his 
Choral Hymnal. The choice of hymns and 
tunes is exceedingly happy; old friends and 
new favorites from tune book and hymnal 
finding ample representation, and a special 
excellence is that there are not too many. 
Mr. Lasar’s judicious editorship of this 
hymnal will be greatly appreciated in the 
specific direction in which it is intended to 
circulate. It is very clearly and tastefully 
issued as to typography and dress. (Biglow 
& Main: Chicago and New York.) 


....-The next novel in the ‘ Ticknor’s 
Paper Series’ will be Mrs. Mary Hallock 
Foote’s ‘‘John Bodewin’s Testimony.” 
This firm’s October publications will in- 
clude ‘‘Four Years with the Army of the 
Potomac,” by Regis de Trobriand, Brevet 





Major-General, U. S. A., translated by 
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George K. Dauchy, from the author’s origi- 
nal French; Nora Perry’s ‘*The Youngest 


Miss Lorton; and Other Stories’’; 


Mrs. 


Lucretia P. Hale’s ‘Faggots for the Fire- 
side”; “Young Maids and Old,” by Clara 


L. Burnham: and “The 


1887-1888,”’ 


Dramatic Year, 
acritical record for the use of 


those interested in the course of the theatri- 
cal season, edited by Mr. Edward Fuller. 


..-Marion Harland’s name, declaring her 
editorial responsibility for the pages of The 


Home-Maker, 


a new monthly, whose first 


number is before us, augurs happily for its 
interest and success, especially as the asso- 


ciate editorship includes Mrs. 


Christine 


Terhune Herrick and Grace Peckham, M.D. 
The contributors to this initial number of 
what promises to be an admirable house- 
hold magazine and certainly a thoroughly 
attractive one, are Rose Terry Cooke, Olive 
Thorne Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 


Helen Evertson Smith, 


Catherine Owen, 


Kate Upson Clarke, Mary C. Hungerford, 


Octave Thanet, 


the editors, and others—an 


altogether notable outsetting for any such 


periodical. 


..Messrs Baker & Taylor, of 742 Broad- 


announce as ready the 
“Under French Skies; 


way, 
publications: 


following 


or, 


Sunny Fields and Shady Woads,”’ by Mme. 


de Gasparin; Prof. Charles F. 


Thwing’s 


“The Working Church,” a treatise on 
church organization; Rev. Dr. Woolcott 


Calkin’s outline study 


** Keystones of Faith; 


or, What and Why We Believe’’; ‘ Co-op- 


eration in Christian Work: 


Common 


Ground for United Inter-denominational 


Effort,’”’ papers by Bishop Harris, 


Rev. 


Washington Gladden, Rev. Alfred Schauf- 


fler, Re 
nent clergymen: 


v. Dr. Storrs and many other emi- 
and “ Evangelistic Work 


in Principle and Praetice’”’ by Rev. Arthur 
T. Pierson, D.D. ‘‘ Choix de Contes de Dau- 


det,”’ 
shorter sketches of 
named, issued in paper-covered form 
Charles H. Kilborn, 


is aconvenient little collection of the 
the French author 


by 


the Boston publisher. 


It is an excellent little book for use in the 


French class. 
— ss 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Little Miss Weezy’s Brother. By Penn Shirley. 
634x5, pp. 154. Boston: Lee and Shepard...... 


A Start in : i. A Story of the Genesee Coun- 
B 





try. By J. T. Trowbridge. 634x5, pp. 163. The 

PMc ceesonedesaces codcsects cocecesssesvance 
Taken by the Enemy. By Oliver Optic. 734x514. 

Mh: We Mic ccseccesansececssscssoecesecs 


Fighting Phil. The Life and Military Career 
of Philip Henry Sheridan. By Kev. P. C. 
Headley. ‘4x5, pp.380. The same......... 

A Physician’s Problems. By Charles Elam, 
M.D..M.R.C.P. 7x43. pp. 400. The same. 

The Lover, and Selected Papers from The Eng- 
lishman, Town Tatk, The Reader, The Spinster. 
By Ric hard Steele 7x44, pp. 380. The same. 

Dreamthrop. A Bookof Essays written in the 
country. By Alexander Smith. 7x44. pp. 

NE BAME ....ceececrecceerecececceseerecees 

Elizabeth Rarrett Browning. By John H. In- 
yram. 7x434. pp. vill, 261. Boston: Roberts 
Bs Swecncepccececoecseane éncconsbuncceuseece 

Clover. By Susan Coolidge. With Illustrations 
by Jessie McDermot. 7x5, pp. 304, The same. 

Gterinee. A Story. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 
634x444, pp. 293. The same. 

Diana of the Crossways. A Nove 
Meredith. 7'¢x54¢, pp. 398. 
The Shaving of Snagpat. An Arabian Enter- 
tainmentand Farina. By George Meredith. 
TH x5, Dp. 411. The same...............s00e- 

Confessions of a Young Man. By George 
Moore, 74x5,pp.199. New York: Brentanos. 

Through Field and Wood. Lyric Verses and 
Sonnets. By Lewis Dayton Burdick. 74x 
434. PP. 185. phil: adelphia: J.._B. Lippincott 
Gr vccccoccecccccceeces cove sesceccesece 

Tenure and Toil; or. Rights and Wrongs of 
ee aie / and Labor. By John Gibbons, 

46x5, pp. 316. Thesame............06- 

Western China. A Journey tothe Great Bud- 
dhist Center of Mount Omei. By the Rev. 






21. By George 
Thesame.... .. 





Vigil C. Hart, B.D. 8x5i4, pp. x, 566. Boston: 
INTE Civitas dna cecveaticarccasnensesscecsee 
A Man Story. By E. W. Howe. 734x5, pp. 380 


CE tccasdosataneesecadascssuecesssenacs 
Letters of Felix Mendelssohn to Ignaz and 
Charlotte Moscheles. Translated from the 
Originals in his possession, and edited by 
Felix Moscheles. filustrated. 9x54, pp. xx. 
Be BU Gs ccccccccnesccccccsoccescocesceces 
John Bodewin’s Testimony. By Mary Hal- 
ock Foote. 7x454, pp. 344. The same........ 


The Cheque-Book of the Bank of Faith. Being 
vypocieut Promises Arranged for Daily Us 
With brief experimental comments. By c. 
H. Spurgeon 746x5, pp. villi, 370. New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son.. 
Clement’s Civil Government. 
Federal Constitution. Arranged for Use in 
Public Schools. By R. E. Ng ment. 74¢x5'4, 
pp. xili, 232. New York: A. Lovell Co....... 
The Rese. By W. F. ain 634x444, pp. iv, 
New York: Henry Holt & Co............ 
ma... hold of Glen Holly. By Lucy C. Lillie. 
6x5, pp. vill, 568. New York: Harper & 
i nchibbepininn<cueesharnesbekeséséesentes ecene 
Shoshone and Other. Western Wonders. By 
Edward Roberts. With a Prefz ace by Charles 
Francis Adams. Lllustrated. 7!4x5, pp. xvi, 
Be is chemencoccspictouneneseccessecess 


The World Went Very Well Then. A Novel. 
By Walter Besant. 754x5 (. pp. vi, #0. The 
Piintasaeene cacesccens 

In ~ Lochaber. A Novel. 

299. The same... 


The Bo Travellers in Australasia Adventures 
wo Youths in a Journey to the Sand- 
ot an Islands, Society, Samoan and Feegee 
Islands and Through the Colonies of New 
Zealand, New South Wales, Queensland, 
Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia. 
By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 
pp. xvi, 538. The same 
Marching to Victory The Second Period of the 
War of the Rebellion including the year 
1863. By Charles Carleton Coffin. 94xt%, 
Be Me Gee BOOMING. ccccccedcccccceseescosese 
British Letters. [instrative of c heracter and 
Social Life. dited by Edward T. Masc oe. 
In three volumes. 64¢x5. Vol. !, pp. xi, 306. 
Vol. II, iv, 266. Vol. 1if, 295. New York: G. 
UTIUIINE, oc cccveccecies -caetccsoneene 
Quick Cooking. A Book of Culinary Heresies 
for the Busy Wives and Mothers of the Land. 
By One of the Heretics. 64x5, pp. 284, The 





Studies of the 


AXE. 





A History of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
LL.D, From/the Earliest Times down to the 


By Ww illiam Blac k. 


3 00 


1 00 





Toaten Revolt. 834x5k4, pp. xi, 558. The 


Omitted Chapters of History Disclosed in she 
Life and Papersof Edmund Randolph. Wf 
Moncure Daniel Conway. 10x6, pp, vi, 40 
BO MBicccrcccccececocces, — ncseceseneqecce 


Temple House. A Novel. By Elizabeth Stod- 
are. 7x4%4, pp. 333. New York: Cassell & 

Tb dicheqsdenensscencecenanagedeesenalen 
Another's Crime. From the Diary of Inspector 
Byrnes. By Julian Hawthorne. 7x34, pp. 
GV ig Mie TRO BREE. ccccccccceccccccecsccg. ccccece 


Problems of American Civilization. Their 
Practical Solution, the Pressing Christian 
duty of to-day. By Presidents McCosh and 
Gates; Bishop Coxe; the Kev. Drs. Piersor, 
Dorchester, McPherson, and Hayzood; Hon. 
Seth Low; Professor Boyesen; Col. J L. 
Greene, and the Rev. Samuel Lane Loomis. 
Gas, pp. 171, New York: The Baker Taylor 


anainn in Christian Work. Common 
Ground for United Effort, By Bishop Har- 
ris; the Rev. Drs. Storrs, Gladden, Strong, 
Russell, Schauffler, Gordon, King, an 
Hatcher; President Gilman, Prof. Geo. E. 
Postand others. 734x5, pp. 137. The same.. 
Pilgrim’s Letters. Bits of Current History pick- 
ed spies the West and the South, during the 
last Thirty Years for THE INDEPENDENT, 
The Conaregationalist and The Advance. By 
Joseph E Roy. 8'4x5%, pp. 310. Boston and 
Chicago: Congregational Sunday-School 
and Publishing Society..... ....-c00 ccceeeees 
The Secret of Fontaine-la-Croix. 
Field. 7x434, pp. 320. New Yo 
COR BOO. 20 000-coccccccscccccccesescces 
The C me of | Bypemies. A Tale of Ancient Egypt. 
By G.A. Henty. With eight full-page 1l- 
Sennsieten by J. R. Wegnelin. 744x5, pp. iv, 
#52. New York: Scribner & Welford 
Lives of Twelve Good Men. By John William 
Burgon, D.D. 83¢x544. In two volumes. Vol. 
I, pp. xxxvi, 504; Vol. II. pp. xi, 428. The 
GHGID. cccnececcesescevnecccososessaonorace Soestee 
Hygiene of the Nursery. By Louis Starr. M. >. 
Vith twenty-one illustrations. 9x53. p- viii, 
21. Philadeiphia, Peon.: P. Blakiston, Son & 
Béteborsh, Picturesque Notes. By Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 74¢x5. pp. 182. New Vers: 
Macmillan & CO........cceeeeseees 
Old Concord: Her Highways and ‘Bywege. By 
Margaret Sidney. 934x7, pp. Ilé 3usto 
BR. BO CB. ccnsescccccceyscccsocessescee seves 









Babyland. Edited by the Editors of Wide 
Awake, 946x734, pp. 104. The same. cas wd 

The Story of Mary the Mother, Compiled by 
Rose Porter. 94x17, pp. 88. The same....... 


A First Book in German. C ~Prmersore ae Acci- 
dence and Syntax of the Author’s German 
Grammar, new indices and Lodeman’s exer- 
cises. By Brandt. 734¢5, pp. vi, 154 
8?. Boston: Allya MP scaske- casascasces 

The Boy Broker; or, Amongthe Kings of Wall 
Street. By Frank A. Munsey. 84x7, pp. 245. 
New York: Frank A. Munsey & Co........... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON, 


714 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
HAVE NOW READY 


THE SERMON BIBLE. 


This series will give in convenient form 
the essence 6f the best homiletic litera- 
ture of this generation. 


JUST READY.—The 1st volume (com- 
plete in itself), containing Genesis to 2d 
Samuel inclusive, with hundreds of out- 
lines of sermons and 24 blank pages for 


notes. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 500 pages, $1.50. 


Under every text are given: 


1, Outlines of important sermons by emi- 


2. 


4. 


nent preachers existing only in manu- 
script or periodicals, and thus inacces- 
8s e. 


Less full outlines of sermons which have 
appeared in volumes which are not weil 
kuown or easily obtained. 


References to or very brief outlines of 
sermons w appese in popular vol- 
umes such ‘as are likely to be in a 
preacher’s library. 


Fall references to theological treatises. 


commentaries, etc... where any 
given to the elucidation of the text, 


Full Circular sent on application. 
II. 
By REV. DR. A. B. BRUCE 


elp is 


THE TRAINING OF THE TWELVE, 


OR, PASSAGES OUT OF THE GOS- 
PELS. Exhibiting the twelve Disciples 
of Jesus Under Discipline for the Apos- 
tlesnip. Uniform with same Author’s 
“The Humiliation of Christ,” ‘The 
Parabolic Teaching of Christ,” ** The 
Miraculous Element in the Gospels.” 
Octavo, nearly 600 pages, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.50. 


“Here we havea eyo J great book on an important, 


large, and attractive su 


ject—a book full o loving, 


wholesome, profound thoughts about the fundamen- 


tals of Christian faith and practive 


e.”—British and 


Foreign Evangelical Review. 
Copies sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price by A.& S. 





Scribner’s Magazine. 









ing it was unusual. 


A remarkable number for November, containing 


GEN. P.H. SHERIDAN’S ARTICLE “FROM GRAVE- 
LOTTE TO SEDAN.” This paper,dealing as it does with the au- 
thor’s experiences in the Franco-German War, covers a part of his ca- 
reer about which little has been known,and the narrative now given to 
the world could have been written by no other hand than his own. 
During the war he accompanied the staff of the King of Prussia 
(afterwards William I. of Germany) as his special guest. 
tures he gives of the struggle are as vivid as his position for observ- 
The frontispiece of this number is engraved by 
Kruell from the last portrait taken of the author. 
full-page engravings accompanying the article. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S NEW SERIAL NOV- 


The pic- 


There are also five 


EL, entitled“*The Master of Ballantrae,”begun in this issue, is the first serial story ever written by its author 


for an American magazine. 


It isa tale of adventure and romance; the action opens in Scotland and 


moves from there to the United States, thence to Scotland again, to India, back to Scotland, and finally to 


the United States, the last of the hero’s adventures happening here iu America. 


The novel is illustrated 


by Mr. William Hole, who was selected by the author to do the work. 


THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF RAILROAD MEN, by Mr. B. 
the most widely popular of the Railway articles, it being sixth in the series. 


B. Adams, Jr., will be among 
Mr. Adams writes, from 


a standpoint of one who is familiar from first to last with the employee’s life, its duties, its dangers and 
its pleasures—the first really adequate account of the practical work of railway men. Mr. A. B. Frost 
has furnished 20 drawings to accompany the paper. 


“MEMORIES OF THE LAST FIFTY YEARS” BY LESTER WALLACK is con- 


tinued by a second instalment of the veteran actor’s remiaiscences. 


In this paper he touches upon his 


career both in England and America. With 20 portraits. 
MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL contributes a short paper on MATTHEW ARNOLD, one 
of his bright critical articles, with a full-page portrait taken from a late photograph. 


GENERAL A.W. GREELY chief signal officer, writes upon a timely topic—* Where shall we 
spend our Winter?” a companion to his article ** Where shall we spend our Summer2”; MR, STE- 


VENSON'’S paper will be entitled “« The Education of an Engineer”; Mr. W. C. 


Brownell contrib- 


utes a clever paper in the series of ** French Traits’’on “French Manners”; there are two short 
stories, one ** The Port of Missing Shios,” by John R. Spears, and “* Barum West’s Extravaganza,” by 
Arlo Bates; closing chapters of the seria] * First Harvests,” by F. J. Stimson; Poems, by Mrs. James 


T. Fields and others. 


The fourth volume of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE will be completed by the Christmas number, bearing date 
December, 1888, which will be more elaborate this year than ever. 


The publishers of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE aim to make it the re 
most popular and enterprising of periodicals, while at all times pre- 
25,000 new readers have been 
drawn to it during the past six months by the increased excel- 
lence of its contents (notably the Railway articles), 
closes its second year with a new impetus and an assured suc- [f, 
The illustrations will show some new effects, 
and nothing to make SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE at- )27* 


serving its high-literary character. 


cess. 


tractive and interesting will be neglected. 


$3.00 a year; 25 cents a nomber. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, ; Loree] § 


NEW YORK. 


THE INTERNATIONA 


SUNDAY-SCHOO 
L sso % 8S school Lessons. These will be richly illustrated and will be of the highest 

® practical value to teachers, as were the recent papers on “ The Pharaohs,”’ 
“ The Sea of Galilee,’’ “ Sinai and the Wilderness,”’ etc. 
L. Wilson’s paper, “ From Sinai to Shechem,’’ following the journeyings of the Children of Israel. 


The November CENTURY will contain a suggestive article of great interest to all students of the 
Bible: “ Where was ‘the Place called Calvary ’?’’ illustrated, by the Rev. Chas. S. Robinson, D.D., and also 
a paper by Lyman Abbott, D.D., on ‘“‘The New Reformation.’’ Begin subscriptions with November, the first 


THE CENTURY 
MACAZINE. 


number of the volume. Price, $4 a year. 


All booksellers 
and newsdealers take subscriptions, or remittance may be 
made by money-order, bank-check or draft directly to the pub- 
lishers, THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York, 
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THE Roap --From 
The Railroad 
Man's Life. 














DURING the coming volume which 
begins with November, THE CEN- 


TURY will print occasional papers of special interest 
to those whoare follewing the lnternational Sunday- 


The December number will contain Mr. Edward 









Conclusion of Volume 77, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


NOVEMBER, 


New York Real Estate Exchange, 
By RICHARD WHEATLEY. Profusely Illustrated ; 


A Pink Villa. A Short Story 
By CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. Illustratea 
by C. 8S. REINHART; 


A Museum of the History of Paris, 
The Hotel Carnavelet. 
By THEODORE CHILD. I)lustrated ; = 


Annie Kilburn. A Novel. 


By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. Conclusion; 


An Old English Song. 
Illustrated by E. A. ABBEY, and ALFRED PARSONS; 


The Lower St. Lawrence. 
By C. H. FARNKAM. Richly Illustrated; 


Our Journey to the Hebrides. 
By ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. Illustrations by 
JOSEPH PENNELL. Third Paper; 


Elk-Hunting in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. 
By G. O. SHIELDS. 


In Far Lochaber. AWNovel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK. Conclusion ; 


Invalidism as a Fine Art. 
By A.B. Warp; 


In Darkness. A Poem. 
By FLORENCE EARLE COATES; 


Boats on the Tagus. 
By TRISTRAM ELLIS. illustrated ; 


Illustrated ; 


New Orleans Bench and Barin 1823 
By CuABLES GAYARRE; 


Captain Lelongbow. 
By GEORGE DU MAURIER. Full-page [liustration; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 

The Praise of the Past and the Appreciation o/ the 
New.—The Newport of Yesterday and of To-day,— 
A Noble Woman.—Chromo Manners and Good 
Manners. 


Editor’s Study. 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 

Canini’s “Libro dell’ Amore.”—A Complaint from 
Stratford-ou-Avon.—The Slight Interest in Litera- 
ture and Literary Meu.—‘“Robert Elsmere,”— 
“John Ward, Preacher.’ -Some Recert Poetry, 


_ ee come | 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Conducted by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 

The Well-brought-up Person (CHARLES DUDLEY 

WARNER).—The Conventionality of Youth(Illustra- 

tion by ALBERT E. STERNER).—An [nharmonious 

Tale (Illustration by A. B. FrosT).—On Halloween 

(FLAVEL ScoTr MINES).—The Long Stop (Illustra- 

tion by FRANK BEARD), 





Literary Notes. 
By LAURENCE HUTTON. 
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Harper’s Periodicals. 4 


Per Year: 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE.. ........... Postage free,$4 0 aan 
HARPER’S WEEKLY......... ..---« “ 40 # 
HARPER'S BAZAR..... ....0000000++ “40 rt 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE....... “ 200 - 





Booksellers and Postmasters usually receive Subscrip- ¥ 
tions. Subscriptions sent direct to the Publishers should A 
be accompanied by Post-office Money Order or Draft. = 
When no time is specified, subscriptions will begin with 


the current number. = 
1 

Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York Th 
Deoy 

serv ot g 


S@”HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of nearly four thousand volumes, will be sent A. 





by mail on receipt of Ten Cents for postage. lan 

sat 

HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, THE PR 
WORLDOF>-PIRITS ANDH EL... described 
from things heard and seen,by EMA NUELSWEDEN- 
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Quarter! y or Com- 
ree specimen pages, or 
Rev. Geo. F. Pentecost, D.D. a Copy sent postpaid on 
approval 
ON ROMANS. Just out. 
Luxe, JouHn and Acts. 
Abbott’s Commentaries are 
Rev, Lyman Abbott, D.D. invaluable. Address, 
ill & 113 Waiuas St. A. S. BARNES & CO. 
CHICA 
M8 & 265 Wanasit AVE. PUBLISHERS. 
“NEW HANDY BINDER 
With a Year's Subscription to 
Send for List and References. 
_Trving 8 Subscription Co., P. 0. Box 3061, New York. 
Y Al 
JUST P UBLISHED: 
FIELDS AND SHADY WOODS. By Mme. De 
Gasparin, author of “ Near and Heavenly Hori- 
zons.” 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Acollection of historicttes the scene of which is laid 
* We have seldom read a professedly religious book 
sothoroughly free from dogmatism, so sympathetic 
in its tone, and so wholesome in its spirit of wide and 
traly Christian charity.— Glasgow Herald, 
Thwing, D.D. 16mo, cloth. gilt top, 75 cents. 
Acareful treatise by a successful church adminis- 
on the best methods of making the church or- 
Siization an efficient instrument. 
WHY WE BELIEVE. By Wolcott Calkins, D.D. 
Iémo, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 
This book is designed for young Christians and busy 
people who need a brief outline of the great doctrines 
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THE WORKING CHURCH, By Charlies F. 
KEYSTONES OF FAITH; OR, WHAT AND 

of grace, in which all evang lical denominations agree. 


The following two uniform voitumes consist of se- 
addresses delivered before the Evangelical Al- 
lance Conference in Washington, and contained in 

National Perils and Opportunities. 

PROSLEMS OF AMERICAN CIVILIZA- 
TION: Their Practical Solution” the Pressin 
Christian Duty of To-day. By Presidents McCos 
and Gates, Bishop Coxe, Rev. Drs. Pierson, Dor- 
chester, McPherson and Haygood; Hon. Seth Low, 

Boyesen, Col. J. L. Greene, and Rev. Samuel 
Lane Loomis. 16mo, paper, 20 cents; cloth, 60 cents, 

(0-OPERATION IN CHRISTIAN WORK; 
Common Ground for United Inter-denominational 

Effort. By Bishop Harris, Rev. Drs. Storrs, Glad- 

den, Strong, Russell, Schauffler, . King, 

and Hatcher; President Gilman, Prof. » 

Fost. and others. 16mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth, 60 
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The Popular 
Science Monthly 


FOR NOVEMBER. 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME. 


ONTENTS 
THE EFFECTS PROTECTION. By cuantes s. 


EY. 
PALEOLITHIC MAN se AMERICA. By W. J. 


McGE THEGR te 

HABITS OF aw SOUTHERE TORTOISE. 
By Professor N. 

EVE Y-DAY iki OF MINDIAN WOMEN. By Cap- 


tain R. C. TE. 

me co ECONOMICALLY CONSIDERED. By 

THE PROBLEM OF A Pesine- MACHINE. By 
Professor JOSEPH LE CONTE. 

SUN-POWER AND GROWTH. ByJ a a 

AINU FAMILY-LIFE AND RELIGION. By J. 
GOODRICH. (iilustrated) 

bey Lae ie oF HUMAN LIFE. By 

T M. HAMMONI 

PROBLEMATICAL ORGANS OF SENSE. By Sir 
JOHN LUBBOCK. (Illustrated ) 

FOUR-HANDED SINNEKS, By FELIX L. OSWALD, 


SKETCH OF EDWARD ATKINSON. (With Por- 
rait, 
CORRESPONDENCE: Desters a the Opium- 
abit.—Our rR sy 
EDIT — S BE ag a Thes orality‘of the Future.—The 
alu the Next-to- Nothin 
LITER RY Notice ES PORU ‘AR MISCELLANY. 


Price, 50 Cents Piesie Number; $5 per 


D, APPLETON & 00, “Publishes, New York, 


Price 25 Cts. 





No.2 Now Ready. 


PARIS ILLUSTRE 


Beautifally Illustrated in Colors. 


(2A new edition of this splendid paper. with ENG- 
LISH TEXT, now appearsevery week in America si- 
— eously wit the French edition in Paris. This 

pegs bas no equal anrong illustrated weeklies, either 
urope or America. 
TO BE HAD OF ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Sole Agents throughout the World, 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS 00,, 


New York and London. 





HENEVER you need a Book or any 

information about Books, call on or 
write to F. E. GRANT, 7 WEsT 42D STREET, 
New YorK. He hasa very large collection 
of Books in every department of Litera- 
ture, both in fine and ordinary bindings. 
He also keeps Stationery. His terms are 
always reasonable, and in many instances 
exceedingly low. He will please you if you 
will only call upon or address him, Liberal 
dixcounts on all new books of the day. 


ILLUSTRATIVE GATHERINGS 


for Preachers and Teachers. A Manual of Anecdotes, 
Facts, Figures, Proverbs, Quotations. &c., &c., adapt- 

ed for C hristian teaching. y Rev. 4.5. Bowes. Two 
series, 12 mo. muslin, each $1.25. “ For variety, perti- 
nency and availability it is come aoe to any- 
thing a eee seen.” —Eva ~¢ ~ ae + wg Sent 

to an ree on rece 

PERRINPINE & HIGGLNS, tiiareh & a »Philadeiphia,Pa. 
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NOW READY. 


ANOTHER'S CRIME. 


From the Diary of INSPECTOR BYRNEs, 
By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1. 00 





16mo. 








NEW EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


The Byrnes-Hawthorne Series, 


Section 558, An American Penman, 
The Great Bank Robbery, A Tragic Mystery. 


Each complece (2 fa 1 vol., 16mo. 
Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00. 


THE YOUNG IDEA, 
Or, COMMON SCHOOL CULTURE, 


By CAROLINE B. LERow, 
Compiler of “a As She is Taught,” 








Boards, flexible, new aie 50 Cents, 
Cloth, gilt top, (unique,) $1.00. 


AUTREFOIS, 


Tales of Old New Orleans and Elsewhere. 
By JAMES A. HARRISON, 
Author of *‘ The Story of Greece,” etc. 
12mo. Paper, 50 Cents. Cloth, $1.00. 











NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


MANNERS. 


A HAND-BOOK OF SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 


ENDORSED BY THE ELITE OF NEW YORK. 
1 vol., 16mo. New style binding. 
Price, 50 cents. 


“Every subject in this little volume is convenient- 
ly arranged, and no time is lost in getting to the point, 
and the rules laid down are those followed by the 
best society..” 


MODERN SHOTGUNS 


By W. W. GREENER. 
Author of ‘Modern Breech Loaders,” ‘‘The 
Gun and its Development,” etc. 
1 vol., 8vo. Price, $1.00. 


“ Free from technicalities, every particular is prac- 
tically treated, the illustrations are numerous and 
clear, the explanations concise and the information 
pleasautly communicated.’ 


Complete Catalogue sent free to any ad- 
dress, 


CASSELL & COMPANY (Limited), 
104 and 106 Fourth Aveuue, New York. 














A SICNAL SUCCESS. 


THE WORK AND TRAVELS OF MRS. MARTHA J.Con- 
N. An Autobiography. With Illustrations, 
Extra cloth, gilt top and rough edges. 


“Mrs. Coston i8 a woman as remarkable for her 
outer and perseverance, as for her beauty. Gossipy, 

but without malice, witn a piquant flavor to its e 
tism, brightened all along Panecdote, this is an en- 
tertaining book.’’— Boston Literary World. 

“As the frank recollections of one who has seen 


TO 
© row, 8vo. 
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severance that Mrs. Coston’ onork —- its vad Ber: 


* Mrs, Coston has given to the world an exceeding. 
ly well-written history of a life pregnant with inter- 
est, from which many lessons may be learned.” 
Washington National Republican. 

*,* If not obtainable at your Booksellers’ send di- 
recttothe Publishers, who will forward the book, 
post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


J, B. LIPPINOOTT COMPANY. Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia, 


NEW ETCHINGS. 


‘¢ Evening in Finisterre,?? by W. L. La- 
throp after Jules Breton. 

*¢ Home of Evangeline,’’? by F. Raubi- 
check after C. R. Grant. 

** Colonial Days,’ by Jas. S. King after 
Percy Moran. 
Published by C. KLACKNER, and to 

be obtained of all Art Dealers. 


All of ¢¢ Klackner’s Publications’’ are 
protected by Cc Copyright. 








Send for ‘pamphlet on * Proofs and 
Prints.”’ 


5 East 17th Street, New York. 


‘enjcromee” THE. |LLUSTRATOR, 
BEST SU MDAY-SOHOOL LESSON HELP 
T. J. MORROW, he Minn. 








baal BUREAU of DVERTISING. 
Best Service. Send for estimates 
assau Street, Dew York. 





J.CHURCH CO,, Music Publishers, Cincinnati, O 


L A D Y In every town to sell our fine 
HOLIDAY BOOKS & GAMES 
Nothing like them in the market. Attractive 


a AGE NT Swaccmons 


Nowisthe time todoit. Terms to Agents the best. 
Send forcirculars and se WA A NT E D 
Transportation charges 

prepaid,: so distance is no hinderance. Address 


AMERICAN PUBLISHINCCO., Hartford, Ct., 
Boston,Cincinnati, or St. Louis. Mention this paper 


Sunday-School Books. 


“The most books for the least 
money.’’ 
Catalogues ard-information from 











TIBBALS’ BOOK COMPANY, 


26 Warren Street. New York, 








ALL ABOUT 


CALIFORNIA 


AND THE 


PACIFIC COAST. 





The Overial 


DIY. 


The Pacific Coast, especially California, is now attracting the attention of 


thousands of home-seekers and capitalists. 


The resources, literature and history 


of this vast section are fully set forth in the pages of THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, 


Its stories of Western adventure, mountaineering, Indian studies, and Pioneer 


sketches have become famous, and are one of the strongest features of the Magazine, 


Its literary reviews, editorials and poems rank with the best of corresponding Eastern 


work. 


The OVERLAND was established twenty-one years ago. 


For 1889 we promise more 


and better illustrations, and new writers. Reading Clubs and Libraries find THE OvER- 


LAND MONTHLY one of their most popular Magazines. 


$4.00 PER YEAR. 





SINGLE COPIES, 35 CENTS. 
SEND 25 CENTS FOR A SAMPLE COPY. 


Address 


The Overland Monthly, 
420 Montgomery Street, 


San Francisoo 
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Two Girls Abroad, 


by NELLIE M. CARTER, 12me, - - $1 00 

“In a bright and breezy fashion the experi- 
ences of two young ladies who went abroad to- 
gether are related in this interesting book... . 
The amusing incidents of the trip, the slender 
thread of romance through the whole, and the 
unaffected goodness of the two girls, combine to 
sustain the reader’s interest to the very.end. 
Altogether it is one of the best books for giris, 
and would not be out of place in the S. S. Libra- 
ry.”—Zion’s Herald, 


FROM FLAX TO LINEN, 


by Mrs. J. M. Drinkwater Conklin, 12mo, $1 50 


GosPEeL SERMONS, 


by James McCosh, LL.D., Ex-President of 


Princeton College, 12mo...............-..++- $1 50 
THE Non-SucH PrRo- 
FESSOR 


in his Meridian Splendor; by Kev. Wm. 
Secker, with an introduction by T. L. Cuy- 
MID ccneevcesecscncecepescesesvee $1 25 


THE CREDENTIALS OF SCIENCE; 


the Warrant of Faith, by Prof. Josiah 
Parsons Cooke, LL.D., 12mo...............+. $1 75 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


TEMPLE HOUSE. 
A NOVEL 
By ELIZABETH STODDARD, 


Author of “ Two Men,” etc. 
12mo, Paper, 0 cents. Extra Cloth, $1.00. 


TWO MEN. 
A NOVEL. 
By ELIZABETH STODDARD. 


12mo, Paper, cents. Extra Cloth, $1.00. 
Mr. EB. C. Stedman writes: 

“How vividly, as the ary om on, each figure 
lives, moves and has its beir quite above 
the range of ordinary hov els.” 

Orprge Parsons Lathrop writes: 
“Her realism is not petty, trifling nor discursive. 
tis intense, concentrated, and deais with the deep 
and vital elements of human nature. . . . There 
is nothing imitative in Mrs. Stoddard. . .. She is 
a woman of genius.” 
For Sale by all Booksellers. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
i Bs es; 30 € 
G. P. ROW LL" AO Spruce Street. N. ¥ 
END to Pes Cc. >. EVANS ADVERTISING AGEN 
and 296 W: aghingten Street, Boston, Maas., for 
lowest rates in all papers. 
ATES, 38 PARK Row 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTIBING x ENT. 
Bongeht ont S. M. Perrencriy & Co.. April. 


THE BARGAIN BOOK STORE. 


Catalogue of New and Old Books free. Send for it 
McHALE, ROHDE & Co.. 7 and 9 Courtlandt St., N. v.¥. 


MESSIAH’S STAR. 


A SERVICE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


By Rev. I. BALTZELL. 

It contains some novel features, and is unusually 
attractive. Includes adaptations from “Ben Hur.” 
Music for Orchestra if desired. 

Fifty cents per dozen, post-paid; $5.00 per one hun- 
dred by express: $3.50 per one hundred by mail. Send 
five cents for sample copy. 


“At the Manger,” and “Tesire of all Nations,” 
are among the most popular of all Christmasservices. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIO S. 
Arranged by Rev. E. S. RENZ, A.M, 
These excellent collections 7 calen deciama- 

tions, and recitations for the younger scholars are 
Price more and more apoesier- Two numbers, 
rice, 15 ORT TM bined 25 IEE 
MAS CHE 
A . brilliant Rist of Christmas ER bv Rev. 
8. Lorenz, A.M., containing anthems, solos, tries, 
uartets and choruses for the choir, the school and 
the infant class. Prices same as the ‘““Messiah’s Star.” 
V. J. SHUEY, Publisher, 
__United Brethren Publishing House, Dayton, oO. 
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CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

7 EAST MTH STREET, N. Y. 








OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) AC ADEMY For BOYS. 
Healthful, hel ful, hom 
HENRY M. WALRADT (YALE). Principal. 


_____ WANTED, AGENTS, ETC. 


ws’ TED,—A gentleman of good character and 
education for special work. Apply by 
letter, with references stating age and 
former occupation 
Address Box 27, ‘Station D, New York. 


to 8S a day. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. 

Lines not under the horses’ feet. Write Brew- 

ater’s Safety Rein Holder Co.. Holly, M: ch, 
$15. 0 


$250. 00 A MONTH can be made 
referred w 


~ working for us. Agents 
ime to Ge hastness, Spare moments may be profitably 























{0 >. urnish a horse and give their whole 
vacancies in towns and cities. 
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a ie JOHNSON | & CO., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va, 








THE TIFFANY 
GLASS COMPANY 


Glass Work and Decorations. 
333-335 4TH AVENUE 


Financial. 


THE ISSUE BEFORE THE PEOPLE. 


GENERAL HARRISON last week, in one 
of his off-hand talks, said: ‘* Our Demo- 
cratic friends in previous campaigns have 
deceived the people on this great ques- 
tion (the Tariff question), by uncertain 
and evasive utterances. We are glad to 
know that they have drawn the issue 
clearly. We accept it. If we shall be 
able in this campaign, as I believe we 
will, to arouse our people to the impor- 
tance of maintaining every defense against 
unfair foreign competition, we shall ad- 
minister to those who believe in a revenue 
tariff and progressive Free Trade a whole- 
some lesson—one that will last for a life- 
time.” 
This is just the thing to be done in the 
pending election. Let the people rise in 
their strength, and squarely indicate by 
the defeat of President Cleveland and his 
Free Trade Party that they mean to main- 
tain the protective system, as against a 
tariff for revenue only, and that will be 
the end for a long time to come of this 
continued disturbance of our domestic 
industries by political agitations of the 
Tariff question. The time has come for 
a settlement of this question in a manner 
to leave no doubt as to where the Amer- 
ican people stand with regard to it. 
The issue is now so definitely made that 
Democratic dodging can no longer mis- 
lead the people. President Cleveland, 
alike in his message and his letter of ac- 
ceptance, and also the Mills Bill, have 
committed the Demccratic Party to the 
doctrine of Free Trade in the sense of a 
tariff for revenue only. The Kepublican 
Party, on the other hand, is, by its bistory 
and its platform, committed to such an 
adjustment of tariff duties as will make 
them protective to our domestic industry 
against foreign competition. Nothing 
can be plainer than this distinction be- 
tween the two parties. It is indeed just 
as plain as the distinction between the 
Democratic Party and the Republican 
Party during the War of the Rebellion. 
It is for the people to say by their ballots 
which of these parties shall govern the 
country, and which of these policies shall 
be established in the law of the land. 
Democracy will give them Free Trade, 
and Republicanism will give them Pro- 
tection. We believe, and shall believe 
until the facts prove the contrary, that 
the 6th of November will tell the story 
in favor of Protection, and, after the 4th 
of next March, retire President Cleveland 
to private life. We are looking forward 
to that day for a decisive victory. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE drafts for money from the interior 
of the country have been quite heavy 
upon the local market during the past 
week, and large shipments have been 
made to the West and South with the 
demand most active from the latter sec- 
tion. The supply however, was fully up 
to the demand, and the offerings were 
sufficient to prevent any variation of 
rates from those reported last week. 
There is every reason to expect an easy 
money market, while the Government 
continues the purchase of bonds at the 
rate it has been doing for some time past. 
This week about three millions of 44’s 
were bought, making a total of $84,670,- 
750 worth of bonds that have been pur- 
chased so far, the effect of which has, no 
doubt, prevented any stringency occur- 
ring in the money centers of the country. 
Call loans at the Stock Exchange and 
bankers’ balances have been available at 
2@24 per cent., and time money is quoted 
at 4@54 per cent. Commercial paper has 
ruled fairly active and steady. First-class 
bills with sixty or ninety days to run have 
been taken at 44@5 per cent. discount, 
four months at 5@5}, and good single- 
named paper at 54@64. 

STOCK MARKET. 

The efforts of the bear element have not 
made the impression upon the dealings 
ef the ‘‘Street” that was expected. In 
fact there has been but little response on 
the part of the bulls to the attacks that 


sustain present walues. It was theught 
that the improved earnings of the rail- 
roads would tend te advance the value ef 
the stocks of the prominent lines and that 
the easy condition of the money market 
would encourage speculation; but the 
contrary seems to be the result and the 
transactions wear a garb of apathy that 
will require an upheaval to shake off. 
Much interest is manifested in the Presi- 
dential canvass, as to the result and its 
influences, and many important oper- 
ations it is reported have been post- 
poned until election isover. The whole 
tone of the market has been in an un- 
settled condition and the feeling that is 
prevalent has shown a disposition to wait 
for further developments. 
U. S. BONDS. 

The market for Government bonds has 
been quiet, but prices have been steady. 
The following are the closing quotations: 


Bid. Asked. 
434s. 1891, Registered...........s0...00- 10844 10834 
4346s. 1891. Coupon... 2. --ceeseeeeeee 10844 10834 
i Bes IID. ccncacsnnesvinpceses Wm, 127% 
SSI 06 ddidocnnseceacesentel 127% 127% 
Currency 68. 1895...........cceee6 ares: 1214 _~Ci«zxsj 
Currency 66. 1896....... ...s.00 o sakes 123%... 
Currency 68, 1897 ......... roseteweiel 126% 
CUrremey Gh, WTB... cccciccccccccccccess 1283 
CE Gi GEIR oc cnc ctcccccceccoveces 131% 


BANK STOCKS. 
The following are the closing quotations 
on Bank Stocks: 
















Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked 
America..........174 .— (Mechanics’...... 170 «(172 
American Ex....143 144 |Mercantile.. ..152 — 
Asbury Park....— 103 |Merchants’..... 1 142 
Bowery Nat...... 200 — |Merchants’ Ex...118 122 
Butch’ 3 &Drov' $175 180 |Market& Fulton.173  — 
de --270 — |Mech’s&Trad’s..155 — 
Cha — |Metropolitan.... 11 13 

r0 175 |Metropolis..... 250 _ 
Corn pammenge. 27 = — pecans, padawe = 158 
Chemical.......i BY 8800 w Yor = 
Seanad Nat’l....130 - Ninth Nat’ i. 140 
Continentai......125 - hs orth America. lis 150 
Citg..... — ‘North River..... 35 142 
Sotho. “0 — |New York Co _ 
meng ro ee ye 150 
East River....... “00 
Eleventh: ward. 150 — 
First Nat’) 2000 - 
Fourth ae at’l 140 
Fifth A ° - 
Fourteentivst... 150 — 
German Amer’n.!14 - 

225 - 

ae. 210 |St. Nishsias 118 
Hudson River...45 — |Tradesmen’s..... — 04 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s. = 65 |Third Nav’l...... — ib 
Irving 152 — {Union ........... by — 


Unit'dStates Nat. a - 


: Leather Man’f....200 
Manbattan.. - 16046 WeatSide Bank. 
Madison Square.100 105 Western Nat’l. 


2 BANK STATEMENT. 





St 0M 


The weekly statement of the New York 
City Associated Banks, issued last week, 
showed an increase in surplus reserve of 
$6,586,475. The banks now hold $16,901,- 
025 in excess of the legal requirements. The 
changes in the averages show a decrease 
in loans of $3,189,600, an increase in specie 
of $9,231,300, a decrease in legal tenders of 
$791,200, an increase in deposits of $7,- 
414,500, and a decrease in circulation of 
$28,000. 

FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

The certificate of incorporation of a 
new bank was filed last week in the office 
of the County Clerk, to be known as 
‘* The Empire State Bank,” and to be lo- 
cated at the southeast corner of Broad- 
way and Bleecker Street. The incorpo- 
rators of the new institution are leading 
business men in the immediate vicinity, 
and its board of directors consists of the 
following well-known gentlemen : Henry 
W. Curtiss, Julius Hammerslough, John 
H. Coon, Leon Mandel, Eugene V. Con- 
nett, Henry Newman, James W. Conrow, 
Jacob H. Lowenstein, Granville F. Dailey, 
Brank Bianchi, William B. Thom, Abra- 
ham Steinam, Charles H. Roberts, Alex- 
ander D. Napier and Charles T. Wagner, 
with James W. Conrow, Leon Mandel and 
Charles H. Roberts as President, Vice- 
president and Cashier, respectively. The 
new institution will open its doors for 
business as soon as the necessary alter- 
ation in the building can be made. Its 
capital is $250,000, with a surplus of $50,- 
000, and the directors have already pro- 
vided for an increase of its capital to 
$1,000,000 should business warrant it. 

The Richmond and Allegheny Railroad 
Company Committee give notice tothe 
holders of outstanding certificates of the 
Mercantile Trust Company that the same 
may still be deposited with Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Co. on payment of a penalty of 2 
per cent. in cash on the par value of bonds 
and of + per cent. in cash on the par value 
of stock. Receipts for security deposited 
may be exchanged for engraved reorgan- 
ization certificates on and after Oct. 24th. 


gratulated by his friends last week oy 
the satisfactory termination of the 
brought against him by a speeulator, who 
had him arrested on an imaginary griey. 
ance. The case was thrown out of court, 
as every one predicted it would be, 

We call attention to the advertisement 
in another column, headed, “ Notice to 
Wabash Bond-holders.” It is im 

to those holding the bonds, as it refers to 
the reorganization plan of the Defense 
Committee. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT. 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
Por INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cagh, 
Beposit accounts received subject to draft at sight, 
Lists of investment bonds and information con. 
cerning securities furnished on request either per. 
sonally at our offiee or by mail. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
BANKERS, 
28 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


NEW YORK. 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA AND 
BALTIMORE STOCK EXCHANGES, 
Execute orders for all Investment Securities 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain and Ireland, Be entineet, Austra. 
lia and West In 


Issne Commercial and Travelers Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
Make Telegraphic Transfers of Money, 
helen | THIS COUNTRY, gonore AxD BRIT. 
AND DANISH WEST 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00,, st a Livery 
United States Government Financia] Agents, 
England. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CiTY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED ATNEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST Abe 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT At 
SIGHT. 


NEW ENGLAND 
MORTGAGE AND INVESTMENT CO, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Authorized Capital, $300,000. 
Paid up Capital, $81,200. 


Offers First Mortgage Real Estate Guaranteed 
Loans. 

Also seven years six per cent. debentures, secured 
by first mortgages placed in the hands of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York. 

No better securities are offered investors, as the 
mortgages securing them are based upon improved 
property worth three to four times the face of the de- 
bentures. Abundant references. 


AsdChivelm KC 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 


ADWAY, 
RAILROAD | MINING” 

STOCKS, STOCKS, OIL, 
and all other Securities that are dealt in on New 
York, San Francisco, Philadelphia or Bosten Bx- 
changes, bought and sold for cash or on —_— 
Loans made on Railroad and Mining Stocks at 
rates of —s. 




















\ en allowed on deposits. 
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NSAS CIT 
PAID-UP Epes AND ‘Suaruus i.140,00n4 






ROLAND R. CONKLIN, Secre 
Eastern Office, 239 Bele ay, now York: 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


ou wish to make perfectiy safe investments 
that ‘will jeld the largest profits, buy Dulut th real 

e can sell you - e that in ten OU th 
bed pysiness property. It will pay you to visit Dulu 
and Lp oy If you wish to know about the 
growth and the future prospects of Duluth, wri 
cali and see 


Cc. E, LOVETT & CO., 
32 and 33 Farvageos Building, Duluth, 
nn. 


McIntosh & Mygatt, 
_ BAN KERS. | 











OLORADO, 


In our Investment Department we have First 


Mortgage 

El iGHT ER CENT, Interest Semi-A nna- 
ally. All real estate taken as na fom. is 
examined by us before making loan. 
eurities for non-residents a special ‘art ular ve 
tention given to the Oe ge of Trost ps 

co erest and principal, an 

wee ee pF change, without charge. Cor- 
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MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITA 1.» $200,000. 
EE 
r Cent. corrisied Bonds and Debentures, 
§ ent. and 7 For Cont. Kirst Mortgage 
oans. 
and oD special coatracts Ne ae investments for 
chien! " Mortgage Lowns a 
ot ne y+ oe Dead aes of the West. 
s0RN GRO . 
4 le sperience and $8,000,000 invested 
without loss to anybody. For particulars, address, 
‘eompany at SEDALIA, Mo. 
a A. CRANDALL, Prest.~ G. L. FAULHABER, Treas. 


“DENVER-COLORADO 


8 Net on improved inside provers’ from one 
%o 





to five years. Information and references 
freely given by 


p. F- CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


Farms for Sale 
IN MICHIGAN. 


List just issued for Free Distribution. 
New rie che finest Farms in the State fully “e- 
Over A fine colored ‘ounty Map of Michigan 
serebed for ;0cents in stamps. 
B-I desire to correspond with a few capitalists 
N. aview to loaning money on farm security in 
Winien. Best of references furnished. 
2EO. W. SNOVER 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 
103 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich, 


— 
HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO. 
Cash Capital $100,000. 

(«. GC. ROBERTSON & CO.) 
Western Mortgages. Debenture Bonds 


t Security. Good rates. Best of References. 
qutive years’ experience. $2,000,000, loaned witnout 
joss. Please sena for circular. 

280 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS. 
6% $50,000 to 100,000. 6% 


jn denominations of $100 to $500, duein 
0-15 years, interest and princi- 
pal payablein New York City. 

The same bonds that the State of Kansas takes at 
5per cent. and par, only 6 per cent. of assessed v .lua~ 
tion which is % of true valuation; first lien on all 
property, irrespective of individual mortgages; ab- 
solutely perfect and approved by the State ; especially 
eee te eas Prisetonst Sapercen. 
leges and Schoore TERN OFFICE. 

NESS COUNTY BANK OF KANSAS, 

40 Water Street, Boston, 
en ee 
Stock Subscription. 

Subscriptions will be received at the office of Wm. 
H. McConaughy, Trustee, Des Moines, Iowa, for the 
Northwestern Fire Insurance Co., an organization 
now forming—for four hundred shares of the par 
value of $100 each of the stock of said company. 

Under the laws of Iowa, the stockholders are not 
liable for a dollar more than their stock paid in. Itis 
confidently believed that this stock will pay from 
eight to twelve per cent. dividend after the first year. 

We refer to the following citizens of Des Moines, Ia. 

MARCUS YOUNKER, the Senior Member of Youn- 
ker Bros., Dry Goods. 

THOS. MITCHELL, ex-State Senator and Founder 
of Mitchellville. 

J. A. SMITH, Insurance Agent, Des Moines, Ia. 

H. J. RANSOM, Cashier of Merchants’ National 
Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 

GUS SMITH, Wholesale and Retail Grocer. 

M, H. KIRKHAM, Secretary Bankers’ and Mer- 

chants’ Insurance Co. 

GEO. W. SHOPE, Treasurer of the City of Des 
Moines, Ja. ° 

A. H. MILES, Druggist, Des Moines, Ia. 

Address 


WH. H. McCONAUGHY, Trustee, 


NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 60, 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 

Capital $500,000. surplus, $125,000 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long Time Debentures issued by the —— 
ny, securea by First Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
terest payable at the Chemicai National Bank, New 
Yerk. No better securities offered investors. Best of 
Fastern and Western references furnished if desired. 
Correspondence requested. Write for particulars. 
Jas. B. HEARTWELL, Pres. E. C. WEBSTER, Treas. 
4. L. CLARKS, V. Prest. C. P.WEBSTER, Cashier. 


A sOLiD @p PER CENT 


annum first mort gages on productive 
Estate. Loans approved by Tacoma 
Mional Bank. BEST OF REFERENCES 
AND WEST. Correspond Solicited. Address 
C. MASON. Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 






































E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 
ee 


ANEW INVESTMENT. 


10¢ BONDS 10% 


Interest Guaranteed, Payable in 
Boston, 

IN APRIL AND OCTOBER, 
a 2° Usual objection to high rates of interest is NOT 
PPlicable to these bonds. Nearly $300,000 already 
with shrewd New England investors, Over 
000 of the entire issue of $1,000,000 already mar- 
“oy In addition to the bonds, astock bonus is 
given that will yield a large profit on the investment. 
Diication wars and local references given on ap- 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
al Agent, 50 State Street, Boston, 





Gener 


28 WALL ST., } 
NEw YORK, Oct. 20th, 1888. 
TO THE SECURITY HOLDERS OF THE 


RICHMOND & ALLEGHANY R. R. CO. 


Holders representing a total of over ninety-three 
per cent. of the Mercantile Trust Company's Certifi- 
cates for bonds and stock (assessment paid) of the 
RICHMOND AND ALLEGHANY RAILROAD COM- 
PANY having accepted the provisions of the agree- 
ment dated Aug. Ist, 1888, between C. H. Coster and 
others, Committee of the first part, and Erwin Davis 
and others, Committee of the second part, notice is 
hereby given to the holders of outstanding certifi- 
cates of the Mercantile Trust Co. thatthe same may 
atill be deposited with DREX&L, MORGAN &CO., 
23 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, on payment of a 
penalty of 2 percent. in cash on the par value of 
bonds and of & per cent. in cash onthe par value of 
stock. 
The right is reserved to terminate, without notice, 
the privilege of depositing securities as above, and 
after such termination no deposits will be received. 
Further notice is given that Drexel, Morgan & Co.’s 
receipts for securities deposited may be exchanged 
for engraved Reorganization Certilicates at the 
above address on and after WEDNESDAY, OCT. 
24th, 1888. 
DREXEL MORGAN & CO.,, Depositaries, 


C. H. COSTER, ) 
. CROSS, Committee, 
A.J. THOMAS, § 





NOTICE TO 


WABASH BONDROLDERS. 


Under the arrangement made on June 15th, 1888, 
with the defence committee, outstanding bondhold- 
ers were given until November Ist, prox., to accept 
the plan of reorganization and deposit their bonds 
with the Central Trust Co. without penalty. 

The Committees now give noticethat after NO- 
VE™M BER ist, 1SSS8, no bonds will be received 
on deposit at the Trust Company, or allowed toshare 
in the benefits of the reorganization plan except upon 
the paymentof FIVE PER CENT, 

As over 80 per cent. of all the bonds have been de- 
posited, it is hoped that those bondholders who have 
not yet accepted the pian will avail themselves of this 
opportunity to deposit their securities, as no further 
extension will be given. 


JAMES F, JOY, 
CHAIRMAN PURCHASING COMMITTEE. 
CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 
CHAIRMAN BONDHOLDERS’ COMMITTEE. 
October 13th, 1888. 





SAFE AND PROFITABLE 






CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 Oo GOLD DEBENTURES. 
5 SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


Interest and principal payable in New York, Thirty- 
years’ experience. © investor ever lost a dollar, or 
waited a day for his dues. 

Savings Certificates for sums of $5 and upwards con 
vertible at rd time. 

Our Securities are largely held by Trustees, Guardi- 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
all the Eastern States. 

For references, t2stimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co., 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
“1 State St., ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali St., NEw Yor« Crty 
2S. 4th St.. PHILADELPHIA. 35 Congress Street. BosToN 


TO INVESTORS IN REAL ES- 
TATE SECURITIES. 


Ifyou are not suited in the quality or location of 
loans, as to margin of value, insurance, etc., ask for 
our listof 7 per cent, loans, 

The Winfield Mortgage and Trust Co., 

Equitable Builaing, Boston, 


GUARANTY INVESTMENT CO. 
Capital, $250,000. 


Send for Report of Investors’ Committee, 
just made after examining Twenty counties in 
Kansas and Nebraska where we place 7 per cent, 
Mortgages 


HENRY A. RILEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, New York. 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
site and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 
Many have made 100 per cent. in 1 to 3 years. Only 
safe conservative -bargains recommended. Write 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BRO., 
Box 1934 DENVER, COL, 











UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 


Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS IN KAN- 


Interest —— semi-annually at the office of the 
Americap Loan and Trust Company in Boston, Mass. 


agent of the Company who is also_a stockholder. Also, 
agents for the purchase and sale of Bonds, Stocks, 
Commercial Paper and Rea) Estate. 

pw for pamphlet descriptive of the securities we 
offer, 





90 YEARS OF 
<V SUCCESS 


t loss to investors a good reason for buying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of the 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
tient © $2,010.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
E. Stas choicest security. Ask for se 
ONS, V. Pres’t. E. 8S. ORMSBY, Pres ¥, 
480 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK CITY 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, '7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVESTORS, 

Safe as Government Bonds. Interest payable Semi- 
Aunually, at office or bank of mortgages. 16‘years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of reférences given. Write for * Our Loan Book 


LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 





Bankers and Loan Agents; Abilene, Kan, 


2 et Ste GU ARANT RED 
ano city MORTGAGE LOANS. 


See SECURITIE of Title INVESTMENTS 
Negotiate 
Beton prea Hee MEN of 
ansas y. 


FRANK W, THAXTER, xahis®e°S%¥24no. 
THEO. §, CASE, 
REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo, 
Money loaned at 6 to 8 per cent. interest, sem!-an- 
nually without cost or risk to owner. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
* Information to investors.” 

















CORRESPONDENTS WANTED 


To Sell on Commission 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA 


7% MORTGAGE LOANS 


Both princi- 


aid Refere ces. 
DAKOTA INVESTMENT CoO., 


ncorporated, Grand Forks, Dak. 


THE UNITED STATES 


NATIONAL BANK, 
(WASHINGTON BUILDING,) 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 


OGumitad..... ...+.- pekdnp ee saenonsiin 3 
ada Redennaconinane ; $898-888 
LOGAN C, MUBRAY, President. 

EVAN G. HERMAN, Cashier. 


Transacts a General Banking Business, 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT, 


Western, Municipal and New England 
Water Bonds, 


Kansas Investment Oompany’s Securties, 


HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Building, New York. 


Equitable 


Capital Sub ibed - - $2,000.00 
apital Subscribe »@ 8 98 
3 











Capital Paid in (Cash) = 1,000,00 
Surplus and Undivided Profits 115, 43 3 
Assets - = = - = $4,035,94 
SIX PER CENT."DEBENTURES 
Secured by first Mortgages held in trust by The 
American Loan and Trust Company of New York, 
and further secured by the capital and assets of the 
Equitable Mortgage Company. 
SIX PER CENT. GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES 


5 AND 6 PER CENT. SAVINGS BONDS RUNNING 
THREE MONTHS TO TWO YEARS. 


OFFICES : 
NEW YORK, 28 Broadway; | PHILA. c. 4th & Ches’t. 
BOSTON, 117 Devonshire St. | LONDON, ENGLAND. 
SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres 
Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old Reliable. 

Every loan made ts carefully inspected by an expe- 
rienced Examiner sent from the office of the Company 
who is paid asalary and not a commission. His report, 
with all the papers connected with the loan, are care- 





Fifteen yooss experience; over 
out loss) for Colleges, 


uals. ton office, 46 Congress Street,Geo. M. Stearns, 
Philadelphia office, 713’ Walnut Street, 
ood, Manager 





D. G. PEABODY & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers. 


City and Country, Property Bought, 
Sola and Exchanged. 
State, City, County and School Bond. 
ought and Sold, 
Money Invested.—S and 10 per cent, Loans 
Negotiated Promptly. 
References: All the City Banks. 


925 Seventeenth St.,. DENVER,COLO. 


THE MERCANTILE 


Safe Deposit Co., 
EQUITABLE BUILDINC. 





The Largest, Strongest and Best 
Guarded Vaults in the world. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Mase, 0c cccneccccscessecodenesshecssen 1857. 
REAL ESTATE peesa tnd SPL? 
PROPERTY RENTED 833% 

remittances made promptly. 


TT AXES ot. assessments looked after and 


LOANS Girctully negotiated. | 708r® 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPZNDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend ean be ac- 
commodated by sending us, on a postal 
card,the name and address to which he 











would like the paper sent, 


* 


Commercial. 
DRY GOODS. 


ALTHO the weather conditions have not 
been favorahle there has been an im- 
proved demand for dry goods during the 
past week and considerable activity was 
occasioned by the liberality of Western 
buyers in placing large orders for goods, 
in order to take advantage of the cheaper 
freights before the close of navigation. 
The evidences all point to the fact that 
stocks have been pretty well absorbed by 
the consumer, and that the near future 
will be laden with active dealings in the 
trade. The growing interest that is felt 
in the results of the coming election tends 
to retard business to a certain extent, but 
it is the immediate necessities that com- 
pel the increase in business that has been 
realized during the week. As it is, 
some lines of dress ginghams, chambrays, 
seersuckers and sateens are so largely un- 
der the control of orders that some of the 
agents have been compelled to withdraw 
their samples on account of their inability 
to fill ordersin the short time demanded 
by distributors. This condifion of affairs 
is likely to extend to other lines of fabrics 
before a great while, should the present 
conservatism on the partof manufactur- 
ers continue to exist. 








READING NOTICES. 


B. AND B. 


IT witl only cost any lady reader of - 
PENDENT one cent for a postal card to Sead toate 
Bowes & Buhl, of Allegheny City, Pa., for information 
which will undoubtedly repay them very largely. 
See their advertisement in Dry Goods Department. 


wet os Be 
A NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


MESSRS. J. H. TRUESDELL & Co. have just o 
a new ary goods store at 20 West Mth Serene thio alee 
and are offering a very large selection of dry g s 
in ali its branches at low prices. Reference to thelr 
pp aay pe ta give 6 allen, idea of what they 
. Ladies w 0 themselves a favo: - 
ing at the store to see for themselves. oo 


COLBURN’S MUSTARD. 


IT isso weli known that alarge proportion of 
mustards placed on sale are a teaee ed. that it | 4 
hooves the house-holder to buy a brand which she 
can be reasonably sure is pure and of regular 
strength. Coiburn’s Mustard, manufactured by the 
A. A.Colburn Co. of Philadelphia, has attained a 
reputation for purity ana strength which entities it 
feos peones —s others, The readers of THE 

DEPENDENT can be reasonably s' t 

t is represented to be. —— 











A GREAT DRY GOODS SALE. 


A SPECIAL sale of dry goods is taking place th 
week at the popular dry goods house of osere. i 
nigan & Bouillon, 243 and 245 Grand Streer, New 
York, and 721 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. The 
sale includes a largeand varied assortment of dress 
goods, silks, plushes, boys’ suits, ladies’ suits, hosie: 
and underwear. The assortment of cloaks offe 
for sale is unusually large and the prices are most at- 
tractive. Those who cannot attend the sale this week 
Dy poe do = ome = ay finely illuse 

alogue which wii ma 
of THE INDEPENDENT. a 





OIL ENGINES. 


THE Shipman Engine Company, of 92 Pearl S: 
Boston, Mass., are manufacturers of oil cnaiada eae 
one to five pecee-pewer. The fuel being kerosene, 
steam is made quickly and readily and can be turned 
off instantly. They are automatic in fuel and water 
supply, and are particularly suitable for printers, 
steam y{ete. sawing wood, pumping water, mechan- 
ics, and for any use for which sm horse-power is 
requives. menses s* + LEDEPSRD ENT should ad- 

e€ Shipman Engine Compan 
their free il)ustrated catalog. ees 


FERRIS’S HAMS. 


FERRIS’sS Hams have attained so widespread arepu- 
tation for being superiorin curing and keeping qual- 
ities to all others, thatejt is almost superfluous to 
call the attention of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT to them. Many years’ experience in putting 
up the highest quality of goods, has enabled 
F. A. Ferris & Co. to take the leadin the market, 








IOWA REAL ESTATE LOANS. 


IowA is no longer a frontier state. It has been 
settled long enough to secure to itself a 
tages of one of the older states, as in fact it has be- 
come one of them from the rapid development much 
farther West. It is well settled. Everywhere are 
churches, schools, towns, railroads and all the 
—e of atvenced elvilization. it is om rich 
state culturally, the land, genera 8 in 
being of high quali y. Because of the facts stated 
above we believe that first mortgage real loans 
in the State of Iowa ought to be the very best security 
to be obtained, providing, of course, sufficient care 
is taken in making them. 
he New England Mortgage Investment Company, 

of Des Moines, Iowa, are fortunately located at 
about the center of this rich and growing state. 
They have a paid-up cash capital of $81.200, and for 
many years have been placing first mortgage loans, 
which they offer to guarantee. They also issue seven 
4 six per cent. debentures which are secured b: 

rst mortgages placed with the American Loan ani 
Trust Company, of New York astrustee. The com- 
pany ask the readers of THE INDEPENDENT who de- 
sire to make safe investments to write them for a full 
description of their methods of doing business and for 
references trom former patrons. 


O’NEILL’S. 


visit from mere curiosity alone. It 
hardly seems possible that such mammoth esta’ 

lishments can be successfully carried on. At Messrs. 
H. O'Neill & Co.’s,for instance whose store it will be 
remembered occupies the entire space from Wth and 





n ‘ 

a jacket at $79 which they advertise as worth 

$125. In jackets, wraps, child 

and unirimmed bonnets, hats and feathers, 
ng dinplay. The special sale 








san 

value. They are freshly stocked up with a great 
sortment of autumn and winter goods, and in order 
that their out-ot-town customers may as fairl 
dealt. with as those in the city, they deliver all 
parcels of ch within seventy-five miles 
of New York City. e house has a large out-of. 





town @ ent and any orders received will e 
the most careful attention, mare 
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“THE bestthing yet!” That is the way a young 
man put it who made arrangements to work for B. F. 


Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va. You can get fir- 
ther information by dropping them acard.—Ex 


‘MARRIED. 


W ARD—PHELPS.-— Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, one of 
our most valued contributors, was marrie last Sat- 
urday, at East Gloucester, Mass.,to the Rev. her- 
bert D. Ward, son of Dr. William Hayes Ward, of 
THe INDEPENDENT. Her father being ill was not 
present. The ceremony was performed by her broth- 
er, the Rev. Lawrence Phelps. 


Neen 
easel le ae C. 


LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S 
Furnishing Dep't. 

















Children’s Seasonable Coats. 


Entirely new shapes “‘Directoire,”’ 
“Connemara” and **Empire.” 


MISSES’ SUITS and COSTUMES, 
Ladies’ Wrappers, 


Silk, Cashmere and Flannel. 
LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 


French Walking Skirts. 
Wedding Trousseaux. 


Broadway A { oth ét, 


NEW YORK. 


AXMINSTER 


CARPETINGS, 


For the next thirty days we 
shall offer a large line of Scotch 
and English Axminster Carpet- 
ings at prices much lower than 
heretofore. 

These goods stand unrivaled for 
durability, superiority of designs 
and colorings and are highly rec- 
ommended. 





W.&J, SLOANE, 


Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


B. &B. 


AN INVESTIGATION 
WANTED. 


WRITE our MAIL ORDER DE- 








PARTMENT for samples of NEW 
FALL and WINTER DRESS 
FABRICS of any quality, or for 


anything in Dry Goods Line—then | 
compare carefully and critically | 


the qualities and note prices, 

We 
ment of FALL and 
WRAPS of every quality and style 
for Ladies’ Misses’ and Children’s 
wear. Newmarkets, Modjeskas, 
Raglans, Jackets, Plush Sacques, 
etc., ete. 

Best Sealskin Garments of every 
description in these Cloak Rooms. 


MAIL ORDER BUSINESS A SPECIALTY. | 


Write for 
trated Fashion 
free upon request, 


Catalogue—sent | 


LOWEST PRICES GUARANTEED. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


116 117, 119, and 121 Federal Street, 


ALLEGHENY, PENN. 


offer specially large assort- | 
WINTER | 


Copy of Large Illus- | 4 


Ridleys’ 
Grand St., New York. 
Millinery. 


New Designs, 


New Materials, 
New Colors. 


Fine trimmed HATS, BONNETS and TURBANS, 
rich plain trimmings, choice and select combina- 
tions, fully 2,000 on display in our millinery parlor. 








Misses’ and children’s dress HATS, new and unique 
Styles, choice colors and materials. 

Children’s school HATS, fully trimmed, latest 
shapes and colors, 56c., 65c., 89c. and $1.19. 


HATS OF EVERY SHAPE 


In untrimmed hat department, silk velvet, plush, 
Freach felt and cloth. 





Ladies’ cloth or felt TURBANS, velvet brim, fancy 
scalloped crown, 59c.; have been $1.45. 

The new shape, JANE HADING, in English and 
fine French felt, all colors. 

Infants’ CAPS in plush, velvet and silk, new styles, 
all colors. 


Ladies’ Cloaks 


AND 


LONG GARMENTS. 


LATEST NOVELTIES, 
LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 

The new Breton, La Tosca and Russian WRAPS, 
choice stripes and plaids; also in plain cloth, all 
colors, gobelin, ox blood, royal blue and sage. 

Imported JACKETS, with and without vests. 

Ladies’ tailor-made NEWMARKETS, $9.75 and 
$14.00, 

Fine English and’seal plush SACQUES, $25.00, 

Fine English seal plush JACKETS, satin lined, 
$12.00. 

Misses’ all-wooi cloth CLOAKS, cape and belt, 
$3.90. 

Misses’ cheviot cloth JACKETS, $3.50. 

Misses’ fine imported plaited COATS, $8.00, 


DRESS GOODS. 


Ladies’ all-wool SUL[TINGS in black and colors, 
52-inch wide, splendid valve, 42c. yard. 

All-wool French ladies’ CLOTHS, all colors, fine 
qualiy, at $1.25. 

Black, all-wool ARMURES, in various designs, 40- 
inch wide, at 39c. yard; real value, 70c. 


SEALSKINS. 


Fine seal NEWMARKETS and RAGLANS, 
inch long, at $195, $225 aud $250. 

Fine seal SACQUES, 40 and 42-inch long, $119, $125 
and $145. 

Fine English seal WALKING COATS, 32 and 38 inch 
long. $95, $105 and $115. 

MUFFS, BOAS, ladies’ and men’s seal CAPS and 
HATS, FUR ROBES, MATS, RUGS, FUR TRIM- 
MINGS. 


KID CLOVES. 


Foster hook KID GLOVES, tans, browns and black, 
5 hook, 85c. pair; 7 hook, 95c. 

4 button, embroidered back, undressed KID 
GLOVES, tans, grays and browns, 9c. pair. 

Mousquetaires, undressed kid, plain backs, tans 
only, sizes 534 to 684, 48c. pair. 

5 button, rinked top, embroidered back KID 
GLOVES, at $1.20 pair. 

4 button Monogram KID GLOVES, plain and em- 
broidered backs, at $1.20 pair. 


Our Fashion Magazine. 


The FALL NUMBER (1M pages) containing over 
2,000 Illustrations of the goods in our 85 departments 
with prices. Mailed on receipt of 15 cents. 


55, 56, 57- 


Subscription only 50c. a year. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand Strect ; 


56 to 70 Allen St. 59 to 65 Orchard St, 


NEW YORK. 








THE REW pay goons & STORE, 
ES 
20 wW; i 4th. Steven, New York. 

Ever since the o ening of the new store our special 
sales of Wool Fabrics, Silks and Ribbons have at- 
tracted large numbers of buyers. We are now offer- 
ing 150 pieces of 54-inch Dress Goods in Plaid and 
Striped effecta—every thread pure wool—for 59 cents 
ayard. Never before sold for less than $1.00 to $1.25. 

| Another thing calls for special mention—our im 
} mense Cloak Sales. We carry ao beautiful line of 
Fine Jackets and Long Cloaks, styles in the best 


taste, prices low. 

Large assortment of rich Laces, Nets, Silks, 
Plushes, Satins, Upholstery Goods, Fine Shoes, 
Hosiery. Underwear, etc. 

An endless display of Ribbons of the finest quality 

ond mess exquisite colorings. Toilet Articles in great 
variety 

| All our goods are offered at such moderate prices 
| that they secure a great demand from intelligent 


0 
Prompt and careful attention to mail orders 


Staffdard Patterns—the plainest and simplest pat- 
terns in the market. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
ams EP EBU RGA, ENLS 9,09, 
on COMPLE OUTHITS . 


Bngravers’ » Machinests 





7,500 DOZEN 


FINEST FRENCH FELT HATS IN 
THIS CITY 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


2,000 TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS, 


EQUAL TO THE BEST FRENCH 
PATTERN BONNETS IMPORTED, 


At Half the Price. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS OF OUR OWN 
MANUFACTURE. 


SPECIAL SALE 
5.000 Dozen 


FANCY FEATHERS, 


25c. each; worth $1.50 and $2. 


RIBBONS, 


Millinery and Dress 
Laces. 


NEWEST DESIGNS IN 


UMBRELLAS 


AND 


PARASOLS. 


GOLD, SILVER AND IVORY. 

MOUNTED CANES, TOILET 

SETS AND FANCY ARTICLES. 
DO NOT FAIL TO VISIT OUR 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOAK 
AND SUIT AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Hosiery 


AND 


Underwear. 


GENTLEMEN'S FURNISHING GOODS. 
TABLE LINENS AND WHITE GOODS, 
UPHOLSTERY AND CURTAINS, 
BLANKETS AT REDUCED PRICES, 


THREE-FOURTHS OF OUR EN- 
TIRE BASEMENT DEVOTED TO 
THE SALE OF 


Housefurnishing Goods 


PAID PARCELS DELIVERED WITHIN 
75 MILES OF NEW YORK FREE OF 
CHARGE. MAIL ORDERS RECEIVE 
PROMPT ATTENTION. 


H. O'Neill & Co., 


Gth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 








ast cor. FULTORK & DU Sts. F. YY. 





O’NEILL’S, 
Gth Avenue, 20th to 2st Street, New York, 


SPECIAL SALES 


WINTER GOODS 
AT REDUCED PRICES 


FUR GARMENTS, 


Alaska Seal Jackets, London dyed, 
$69.00, 379.00jand $98.00; worth $110,, 
00 to $149.00. 

300 Fine Alaska Seal Sacques, London 
dyed, 38 to 44 inches long, $110.00 to 
$169.00; werth $155.00 to $225.00, 
Alaska Seal Newmarkets, 56 to 61 
inches long, $249.00 and $298.003;"wort) 
$375.00 to $425.00. 

Alaska Seal Raglans and ' Paletots, 
London dyed, $298.00; worth $425.00, 
75 Siberian Squirrel Lined Circulars, 
$25.00; worth $35.00. 


Cloth Garments. 


1,000 fine Cloth Newmarkets, $6,9% 
and $9.75; worth $10.75 and $14.75, 


RAGLANS, NEWMARKETS AND 
PALETOTS 


IN STRIPES, CHECKS AND PLAN 
AND BRAIDED BEAVER 


IN ALL NEW SHADES. 


1,200 Imported Jackets, braided il 
over, $3.50; worth $10.75, 


900 Plain Jackets, with vests, all new 
colors, $6.95 and $8.75; worth $13.50 
$17.00. 


500 London made Jackets, fancy 
vests, reduced to $12.75 and $16.75, 


SEAL PLUSH GARMENTS. 


English Seal Plush Sacques, $19.75 to 
$33.00. 


English Seal Plush Modjeska, $19.75 
to $29.77. 


English Seal Plush Wraps, short backs 
and long fronts, $19.75 to $35.75. 


Large assortment Ladies’ Mourning 
Wraps, 34 to 46 bust. 


FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 
DRESS GOODS. 


All-wool Cheviot Suitings, 39¢.5 Te 
duced from 60c. per vard. 

Sebastupol Cloths, 20 inches wide, 
full line of colors, 69c.3; reducéd from 
85c. per yard. 

Henrietta Cloths, silk finish, 49¢.5 
duced trom 60c. per yard. 


CLOAKINGS. 


Imported and Domestic Cloaking’ 
$1.25 and upward, 

Silk Plushes, 50 inches wide, $7.00 
$10.00 per yard. 


Colored and Black Silks 


Colored Satin Rhadames and Surah 
Silks, all Shades, 67c.3 worth $1.00. 

Black Gros Grain Silks, 89c., $1.19 
and $1.29 per yard. 

Faille Francaise, 85c.to $1.19 per 
yard. 


H. O'Neill & Co. 


Gth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 





NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 
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ANNICAN & BOUILLON 


943 and 245 Crand St. 


CAMPAIGH PROGRESSES 
Rivalry of candidates Increases, 


SEASON ADVANCES 


The Opportunity for Genuine Bargains at our Stores will 
astonish the most skeptical Buyer. 
Positive Bargains tor Monday, Oct. 22d, and following 


days. 
DRESS GOODS. 


150 pieces 46-inch BERLIN CLOTH SUITINGS, all 

aoe plaid atterns: also 200 pieces yard-wide VE ENE 

WILL {TINGS, all the desirable Fall 

ll bt Bay 25c.; will be sold at 123éc. per 
yard. 

150 pieces double-fold HOME-SPUN WOOL SUIT- 
INGS, in ali desirable Fall and Winter cuers, regu- 
lar market price, 25c.; our special price 18c. 

125 pieces 42-inch FINE WwooL CHECK SUITINGS, 
in brown and gray effects; also 175 pieces HYPERI- 
ON MOTTLED CLOTH SUL TINGS, real value 39c.; 
we will sell at ‘2c. per yard. 

100 pieces 54-inch WOOL HOME-SPUN SUITINGS, 
desirable Fall and Winter colors; regular price 4c.; 
ad price ‘29c. per yard. 

jieces 54-inch ALL-WOOL CLOTH SUITINGS, 
allt e leading Fall and Winier colociags, regular 
market price 75c., our price this week 3 

110 pieces HABIT CLOTH all-wool SUI’ TINGS, one 
and a half yards wide, all the most desirable colors; 
also black in three grades, sold elsewhere at. 75c., 

, $1.50 per yard; our price 39c., 69c., 9Sc. per 
yard. 

1% pleces 54-inch all-wool checked and plain SUIT- 
INGS, very desirable colorings, regular market price 
Te. per yard: our speeial price 49c. per yard. 

Don't failto see our HENRIETTA SUITINGS at 
24c.,a special lot all wool in all colors, worth 60c.; 
our price will be 39c. 


BLACK DRESS GOODS. 


100 pieces 40-inch all-wool HENRIETTA SUIT- 
es. our special price 39c., 45c. and 9c. per 
yar’ 

is §4-inch all-wool CLOTH SUITINGS, in 
ay grades, our special price 39c., 69c., S9c. per 
yar 

— our special 42-inch all- wool black CASHMERE, 
really worth 75c. per yard; our price 49c. per yard. 

ieces 48-inch fine SEBASTOPOL SUITINGS, 
i value 75c.; our special price 59c. 
SPECIAL—Bargains in REMNANTS OF COUR- 
TAU LD’s CREPE. 


SILKS AND PLUSHES. 


100 pieces pure SILK RHADAME, full line of colors, 
worth to import $1.00 yer yard; our special price 7 9c. 
per yard. 

75 pieces heavy fros grain DRESS SILK, in black 
and all colors, warranted not to cut or money refund- 
ed, real value $1.50; our special price 9=c. yer yard. 

500 boxes SILK PLUSHES, all colors, including 
evening shades, market price 5c. and $1.00; our price 
39c. and 4c. per yard 

NOTICE.—i0 boxes SLIK PLUSHES, worth 7ic. per 
yard; our specia! price 39c. per yard. 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, kite, 


100 doz. Men's Sanitary natural wool SHIRTS and 
DRAWERS, all sizes, sold elsewhere at 85c.; our 
special price 5c. each. 

125 doz. LADIES’ MERINO SWISS RIBBED 
VESTS, finished with satin front, pearl buttons, all 
sizes; a = peene bargain at 75c.; our special price 
35c. eac 

100 doz. three-inch NUTRIE FUR TRIMMINGS; 
regular price 85c. per yard; our special price 59c. 


BOYS’ SUITS. 


One lot of BOYS’ CASSIMERE SOITS, durable 
Colors, well made, cape é to 14 years, clothiers’ price 
$3 0: Our price $1.49 

150 BOYS’ ALL-W OOLC HEVIOT SUITS, in choice 
Patterns and mixtures, sizes 4 to 14 years; ‘sold else- 
where at 4.50; our price #2.49. 

#0 BOYS’ WOOL OVERCOATS, durable and well 
Dut together, good trimmings, 4 y ry 2 years; clothiers’ 
Price $3.50; our special price, $1 . 

Also, 200 BOYS’ ALL-WOOL J Astra- 
khan trimmings, good linings, well made; clothiers’ 
Price $5; our special price $2.98 

K0 pair BOYS’ separate CASSIMERE PANTS, 4 
it years; sold elsewhere at 75c.; our special price 490. 

r 





Read the following offerings: 


CLOAKS! CLOAKS! 


One lot PLUSH SACQUES, quilted satin lining. ow 
seal loops, chamois pockets; . | scam sold else- 
where at $18. 00; our price $1 

One lot extra quality Racers il SEAL PLUSH 
SACQUES, 42 inches long. quilted satin lining, four 
seal a ‘chamois kets; sold elsewhere for $25.00; 
our special price $16 8S. 

SPECIAL.—150 Ladies’ fine SEAL PLUSH MOD- 
JESKAS. quiited satin lining, chamois pockets, in 
ished with seai pendants; real market value $25.00 
our special price $13.98. 

250 Ladies’ SEAL PLUSH WRAPS, correct styles. 
poy | satin lining, seal Pendants would be cheap 

t $20.00; our special price $11.98 

One select lot of Ladies’ fine SEAL PLUSH NEW- 
MARKETS, satin lined, tailor made, seal loops. from 

52 to w 60 inches long; sold elsewhere at $45.40; our spe- 
cial price $24.S8. 

One Jot SEAL PLUSH JACKETS, bought of a finan- 
cially embarrassed manufacturer at 50c.on the dol- 
lar, lined throughout with satin, perfect fitting tailor- 
made: market value $16.10; our special price $7.98. 

One lot LADIES' JACKETS, woo! whitney, in 
black and blue, double-breasted tailor-made, per- 
tect shapes, all sizes would be cheap at $4.00; our 
special price $1.49. 

ATS w dozen of the AMERICAN WOOL ASTRA- 
KHAN JACKETS, fit guaranteed, cheap at $3.00, will 
be sold at the special price, only 9Se. 

200 ladies’ all-wool BEAVER JACKETS, tailor- 
made, bound with braid,correct st les, fit guaranteed, 
cheap at $5.00; we will sel! at $2. 

200 fine all-wool BLACK 2 JACK- 
ETS, tailor-made, bound with braid, perfect fitting. 
bell-shape sleeves, good value for "$6: our special 
price $3.98. 

Our LANGTRY NEWMARKET in fancy striped 
and checked wool cloth, V-shape back and shirred 
plaited front, tailor-made, a bargain at $6.00; our spe- 


cial price $3 98. same cloth with Langtr Cape 
isa” -lined Hood, worth $8.00; our special price 


300 Chi'dren’s wool GRETCHENS in fancy stripes 
silent” all sizes, a bargain at $4.00; will be sola at 


One lot of MISSES’ and CHILDREN’S ALL. WOOL 
GRETCHENS, select a in striped ana checked 
cloth, shirred or plaited skirts, so'd elsewnere at 
$5.00 and $6.00; our special price #32 49 and 32.49. 

NOTICE.—We have bought a lot of MISSES’ and 
CHILDREN’S fine ALL-WOOL NEWMARKETS 
and GRETCHENS, first-class finish. finest grades. 
Will be sold at half the cost of importation. 


LADIES’ SUITS. 


1 LADIES’ FINE CASHMERE SUITS, trimmed 
with velvet, cogront styles, would be cheap at $7.50; 
we we geile t$4.4 

200 I DIES’ CLOTH TAITOR- MADE SUITS, in 
solid ~luee or checks, fit zuaranteed; regular price 
— wd hence price $5. 89. 

AL.—1,000 ALL-WOOL REAVER ouawis. 
ruil = really worth $2.50; our special price $1.49 


BLANKETS AND COMFORTABLES. 


1,000 pair 10-4 and 11-4 WHITE WOOL BLANKETS, 
purchase prices 69c., 9Sc.. $1.79, and $3.49 per 
pair; worth double. 

SPECIAL.—One lot of full-size TURKEY RED 
LINED SATEEN COMFORTABLES, interlined with 
ae cotton; our special price $1.77 ; cheap 
a 5. 

50 pieces EXTRA BLUE MIXED TWILLED 
SHIRTING FLANNELS, would be cheap at lic. per 
yard; our special price Ve. per yard. 

200 sets NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, taped 
= choice patterns, will be sold at 49c. per set. 

00 yards 40-inch CURTAIN LACK,cheap at 12\c.; 
oil price Siéc. per yard. 

1,500 yards NOTTINGHAM LACE CURTAINS, 
taped eage, choice patterns. sold elsewhere at 25c.; 
our special price 124¢c. per yard. 

N. B.—50 bales, full yard wide UNBLEACHED 
MUSLIN, slightly damaged, useful to housekeepers, 
an upholsterers, paper hangers, etc., at 4%e. 
per yar 


DON’T FAIL TO VISIT OUR SHOE DEP’T 





Our large and finely illustrated Catalogue will be sent 


free on application, to persons residing a 


distance from the City. 





HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 


43 & 245 Grand Street, WN. Y., and 721 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


CARPETS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND ELEGANT LINE 
ph Ct hee IN EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS EVER 


AT ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICES. 


ART SQUARES. 


500 DIFFERENT STYLES, AT A LITTLE ABOVE 
THE COST OF ANORDINARY DRUGGET. 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 
IN 


RUGS AND MATS. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST VARIETY EVER 
SHOWN. 
IN ADDITION TO OUR IMMENSE LINE OF 


Upholstery, 


WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED FROM wi | LATS 
SHERIFF'S SALE OF NICOL, COWLISHAW 
CO,’3 IMMENSE voice O#* THE VINEST FAB 
RICS, WHICH WE PLACE ON S:iLE AT A SMALL 
ADVANCE ABOVE AUCTION PRICES. 


INOUR ANNEX DEPARTMENT ON SIXTH AVE. 
WE HAVE CONSTANTLY ON HAND FINE 


FURNITURE 


OF OUR OWN OPBOLSTEEKe, nt SUITS AND 
ODD PIECES, AT PRICES BELOW. THE 
USUAL CHARGE FOR F iRST-CLASS WORK. 


BEDDING. 


A FOUL LINE OF HALL’S 
DIN 


=xaut NE OUR var ARD 
THE LATEST NOVELT 


Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


SIXTH AVE.,13TH AND 14TH STS, N.Y. 
ANNEX, 185 SIXTH AVE., ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST. 


ROTHSCHILD 


NEW YORK, 14TH ST., NEAK 6TH AVE, 


BROOKLYN, FULTON ST., OPP, CLIN- 
TON, 


PARIS, 26 RUE D’ENGHIEN, 

WE ARE NOW OFFERING THE LATEST 
PARIS AND LONDON STYLES in TRIM- 
MED AND UNTRIMMED MILLINERY. 
THESE GOODS COMPRISE THE NEWEST 
FASHIONS WHICH USUALLY APPEAR 
IN PARIS THIS MONTH, AND REPRE- 
SENT THE CORRECT STYLES AS WORN 
BY LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN IN 
THE FASHION CENTERS OF EUROPE. 
PRICES MODERATE; QUALITY THE 
BEST, AND VARIETY UNLIMITED. 


CELEBRATED BED- 
” FOLDING BED. 








The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock, 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beaf Tea, Saucesand Made Dishes 





EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


N. B.—Genuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
eae label, 


Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers and Druggists. 
LIEBIG? S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 












**HOME ERC! ER?? for Brain Workers 
and Sedentary ‘at e; ERCISER’ Ladies, and Youths; 
the Athlete or ave atid. A comp nlete gymnasium, Takes 


~ up but 6 inches square floor-room; something new, scien- 
tific, durable, comprehensive, cheap. Send for circular. 


*Se thools for Physical and Vocal Culture,” 16 
East 14th Street and 713 5th Ave. N. Y.¢ ity 
Prof. D. L. Dowp, Win. Blaikie, author of 


* How to get Strong,” say sof it: never saw 
any other that I liked half as weil.” 





THE | FINEST MADE 


/COLBURN ‘Ss 


PHILADELPHIA 


MUSTARD 





OF GONDIMENTS 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 


Elastic Scsveoter With- 
out Rubber. 
Combizing ( ne and 


— id in these 
cons” Nickel-plated Brass 
eer Surnish the Bias- 

vt 
£sk your Dealer for them. 
a by mail, t-paid, 
n receipt of price, at the 
foilowing . b,50 
q’l’y.pI'n orf’y we 
B x 4 


’ o “ - 
. 


\ 4 “pp nik webyt 3 

F ‘fan 2.0 

ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’G co. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 


267 Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Factory, Bridgeport, Conn, 








“THE ECLIPSE” 
COPYING APPARATUS, 


Ove {housaad Copies: - black. Re 
special pen, no r, 
stencil required. ae eatose 
reproduces the natural Mw 
ing so exc coding faithful that 
in most cases gee circu- 
lars have been taken or ordinary 
written letters. Specimens and 
circulars on application. 


FELIX F. DAUS & CO., 
698 Broadway, New York 


RCLIPAE. 








INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 


Every Family 
should have it. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CAXS, 
75 Cents per enn. 22 cts. additional for postage 
if sent by mail. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


Fix 


Open Fire-Places 


BEFORE COLD WEATHER. 


Week JacksOv 8, 


Union Square, N. Y. 

















Many New Models for this Season. 


ONLY CONCERN HAVING THEIR OWN FOUNDRY. 


DANTRELL D 


Fine Shoes. 


SHOES FOR EVERY PURPOSE. 


RIDING LEGGINS, 








With Cantrell’s Spring Fastenings, 


25 WEST 23d STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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No. 2. Fire-Piace Heater. 2 4-inch Burners. 







Wonderful Stove 


NEVER FAILS TO PLEASE. 


—— iT WILL NOT SMOKE. 

IT WILL NOT SMELL. 

IT GIVES HEAT INTENSE. 
IT GIVES LIGHT IMMENSE, 


In Operation at 
.E. DEITZ CO., 


76 FULTON 8T., N., 
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JSusurauce. 


WHAT KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE 
IS THIS FOR FUTURE YEARS? 


THREE or four years ago the Mutual 
Reserve Fund Life Association of New 
York, of which Mr. E. B. Harper is now 
President, sent out what it called a double 
assessment notice. The secretary ex- 
plained to a reporter by saying that it 
was due to an enormous and unusual 
amount of pneumonia which was claimed 
to have prevailed throughout the coun- 
try. This special pleading was made use 
of in every possible way by Mr. Harper 
and his hired men and many of the cer- 
tificate-holders were coaxed into a con- 
tinuance of their payments. Thousands, 
however, allowed their certificates to 
lapse, the number amounting tu 5,932 in 
1887. This double assessment, attributed 
to the prevalence of pneumonia, at once 
settled into a regularity of large assess- 
ments, which has prevailed since that 
time. 

Notwithstanding these large and grow- 
ing assessments the Association has paid 
its assessments so slowly, and by piece- 
meal, and after litigation, and not at all, 
until it has become known as the ‘‘ Great 
Repudiator.” It is not the newspaper 
press alone, which calls it the ‘‘ Great Re- 
pudiator,” but it has become a by- -word 
among insurance men, and among all 
those who kni.w it. It is so called in the 
text of the report of one of the leading 
insurance departments. Quite recently a 
leading insurance journal published a de- 
tailed list of eighty-six claims which the 
Association had disputed, cut down, and 
finally settled for only a small portion 
of the original amount for which 
the supposed insurance was issued. 
The settlements were made after 
long months of weary waiting on the 
part of the heirs of the deceased certifi- 
cate-holders, and after haggling for what- 
ever they could get, and after Mr. Har- 
per’s association had retained as many 
doliars as could be wormed out of the 
families who had supposed their certifi- 
cates were policies of life insurance. The 
eighty-six disputed claims called for the 
payment of $410,750. They were settled 
for $186,282.24, and consequently were 
shaved to the extent of $224,466.76, and 
this was all accomplished in the short 
space of three years. Insurance, the en- 
terprising paper which secured these 
facts from the Gompany’s own books, 
gives also the information that there were 
thirty-five other eases which were disal- 
lowed and contested, and all occurring 
during the same three years. 

THE INDEPENDENT has published the 
number of 
cases which have received the same treat- 
ment at the hands of Mr. Harper’s Potter 
Building Association. Such cases can be 
found wherever the Association does 
business, and it is no wonder that it has 
become known by a name which should 
make its officers blush with shame. 

We have before us the latest mortuary 
call of the Mutual Reserve. It is known 
as No. 40 and is one of the six which it 
will make this year. Itisasall of its 
predecessors have been during the present 
year for one and one-half the Associa- 
tion’s published rates. It calls for an as- 
sessment to pay for death claims on 
seventy-one of its certificates which re- 
sult from deaths at some previous time. 
The total amount called for is $282,100, or 
at the rate of $1,692,600 forthe year. Dur- 
ing the year 1887, the payments of the As- 
sociation for death claims amounted to 
about a third of a million less than it will 
pay this year, if this call can be taken 
foran average. Wedo not believe that 
the Association has as many members 
as it had a year ago, and that it 
has consequently less paying ability. 
The enormous increase in amounts 
which must be paid must be alarm- 
ing to those of ite members who be- 
lieve that their families are safely and 
fully insured. It has earned the sobri- 
quet of the ‘‘ Great Repudiatur ” under its 
past management and experiences, and 
no one can coxclude otherwise than that 
the present largely increased call is made 
after determined and increased efforts on 





the part of its managers to pay as little 
as they can. 

But the worst and most astonishing fact 
brought out by this last mortuary call is 
the record of the causes of death under 
which the seventy-one calls are made. 
Twenty-five of the causes are given as fol- 
lows: 

Exposure and exhaustion, pneumonia, 
pneumonia, acute phthisis, pneumonia, 
phthisis, pneumonia, pneumonia, phthisis, 
bronchitis, fibroid phthisis, typhoid pneu- 
monia, double pneumonia, pneumonia, 
pleuro-pneumonia, hemorrhage, pneu- 
monia, phthisis, pneumonia, fibrous 
phthisis, tuberculosis, ulcerated laryn- 
gitis, pneumonia, phthisis pulmonaris, 
acute laryngitis. 

Any one who knows aught of life in- 
surance must know ata glance that this 
fearful proportion of lung diseases is the 
result of the worst official management 
imaginable. There are twenty-five in 
seventy-one. Every possible expression 
which means disease of the lungs is wrung 
from the Dictionary, and so galling is the 
record to the officers that the word con- 
sumption is not once used. It is the old 
cry, started by the secretary, of ‘‘ Pneu- 
monia! Pneumonia!” And when this 
word becomes tiresome in its repetition, 
other names for consumption and lung 
diseases are brought in. 

Let those interested in the Association 
take a look at this list of diseases, which 
forms so large a part of the basis of this 
first of October call, and then say whether 
the Association should not be called the 
great bungler as well as the ‘‘ Great Re- 
pudiator.” In its certificates it agrees to 
pay its claims within ninety days after 
receipt of proofs of loss. These claims, 
then, must be the result of deaths occur- 
ring almost entirely after the middle of 
May or the first of June; for proofs of 
loss are always quickly submitted, and 
from the middle of May until the first of 
October is four months and a half, or one 
hundred and thirty-five days. If two 
weeks be allowed for submitting proofs, 
the assessment is called for one hundred 
and twenty days after they were sub- 
mitted. Can any one believe for an in- 
stant that these cases are real cases of 
pneumonia? Or, suppose that this four- 
year-old cry of *‘ pneumonia” can still be 
swallowed, does any one suppose that the 
pneumonia occurred during the summer 
months? It has many times been charged 
that the Mutual Reserve would insure 
pretty much any kind of a risk, so that it 
secured one more member, and that it 
would depend upon whatever advantage 
it could get in disputing the risk when it 
became adeuth claim. No one can doubt 
the result of such work, even if applied 
to a life insurance company charging 
regular and permanent rates for its in- 
surance. But what must be expected to 
result from a co-operative which does 
such bungling work? How is it possible 
that any sensible business man should 
suppose himself really insured ? 

The failure of co-operative associations 
pretending to insure lives are numbered 
by thousands. They are of frequent and 
almost daily occurrence. Under date of 
June 28th last, we published a list of 108 
assessment associations reporting to the 
Insurance Vepartmentof the State of New 
York January ist, 1888, which had since 
failed. Since June 28th, it is well known 
that failures have largely increased in 
frequency, and especially in associations 
which were organized at about the same 
time as the Mutual Reserve. These fail- 
ures were not due to pneumonia, and in 
many of them they were not due to any 
other bad management than the lack of 
an underlying principle which is necessa- 
ry to make life insurance permanent, and 
a life insurance company worthy of pat- 
ronage. Looking at the facts which have 
caused this Association to become known 
as the ‘‘ Great Repudiator,” and look- 
ing at the causes of death, and looking at 
the utter lack of stability upon which co- 
operative associations are built, what can 
one expect from this one? 

When men insure their lives they do 
not expect to die in a year, or in ten 
years. They do it because they know 
that death willcome some time. We can 
only ask if they want to trust the long 
years of the future to this ‘‘Great Repudia- 





tor” with its bungling management and 
its utter lack of the well-known princi- 
ples of life insurance upon which its 
methods are based 

It is impossible to conclude such an 
article as this without calling the atten- 
tion of the members to the fact that they 
are partners in the business, The courts 
have decided this many times. Its debts 
must be paid by its members, if it cannot 
itself pay them. If it should be insolvent 
to-day, and its insolvency should become 
known a year from to-day, those who are 
now members will be parties to its debts. 
To drop out before the exposure is not to 
escape. 

Now let just one question be considered 
by those who hold the certificates of this 


Association. Consider the sacred duty 
you undertake when you insure your life; 
consider that the transaction is one fora 
series of years and that the settlement will 
have to made with your wives and your 
children; and consider also that life insur- 
ance must be paid for’ as surely as that a 
farm must be paid for, and what do you 
think of your prospects asa certificate- 
holder in the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association, of which Mr. E. B, Harper 
is President, and whose office is in the 
Potter Building i in New York? 


aie 
a 


THE SAME THING. 


A PRESS dispatch from Boston, dated 
October 19th, tells us that Geo. M. Stearns 
has been appointed Receiver to wind up 
the Equitable Mutual Relief Association; 
also that temporary injunctions have 
been obtained against the Provident Fra- 
ternity and the Provident Mutual Asso- 
ciation. The action against these two is 
to restrain them from beginning business 
in evasion of the deposit of securities re- 
quired by law. 

Now, here is a confession from the Jn- 
surance Spectator. We call this a con- 
fession rather than an arraignment— 
which it should be considered if found in 


any other insurance journal—because the 
Spectator is noticeably friendly te assess- 
ment societies, accepting their advertise- 
ments, and also cultivating them by the 
issue of a Hand-book of Assessment In- 
surance and otherwise: 


“This has been a hard year for assess- 
ment life and accident associations; some 
of these companies have been compelled 
to make additional or special assessments 
in order to meet their current losses; and it 
is rumored that many more will have to do 
so before the year closes. Nothing is so 
fatal to the success of co-operatives as the 
necessity of making special calls, and there 
is probably not one of them that does not 
prefer to let its losses accumulate to a very 
dangerous point before making an extra 
call, which inevitably means the loss of a 
large percentage of its entire policy-holders, 

may be considered as marking “the 
beginning of the end.”’ 








INSURANCE, 
1851. THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
87 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 

Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered. 
Kauinins its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M.V.B. EDCERLY. President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. BAJ.E, Secretary. 


New England 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS Pres. Jos. M. GIBBENS, Sec 
pegecscosseccoccesosal 318,199 ZS 
|) apegeneabeneten Spay 3 3 








bution of sur ~ and are subject to the Massachu- 
setts non-forfeiture law of 1880. 
Cash surrender and paid-up insurance values in- 
— ol ev ae licy. 
C.. analory of 3% vow  Destare may be 
a. en yon on at Compan 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE “BOSTON. 









Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description ot new plans and 
features, 





1829. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1888, 

FRANKLIN i 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


| 5 Ie 525). 
PUR OOD TRODEEWO. 00000 0065 060 ssccnsoves 1,783,506 ° 
Unpaid Losses and Dividends........... 79 
PPE endetesces 4+ weterccecetccs 983,686 x 
TOTAL ASSETS Gen. 2. a Saodégassen $3,173,862 19 19 


in w. McALLISTER, President. 
FRANCIS P. STEEL, Vice- President 
EZRA T. “CRESSON, SAMUEL W. KAY. 


retary. As:istant 
Agency Department” ene: 
EORGE F. REGER. Manager. 


Continental 


(Fire) Insurance Co, 





OFFICES, ( NEW YORK, 100 BROADWAY. 
Continental Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague 
Buildings. and No. 106 Broadway, E. 6 
Reserve for re-insurance.....82,585,904 05 
Reserve. ample forallciaims, 368,721 37 
Capital paid in in cash........ 1,000,600 06 
SN sn ncens sdtcmeensecen 920,997 61 

EE 

Total Assets, Jan, 1st,1888, $4,875,623 03 

This company conducts its business under the Re 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 
H. H. LAMPORT, President. 
F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pres’t and See, 


WM. L. ANDREWS. _— RICHARD A. McOU 
SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, EDWARD wiieriN 
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GEORGE BLISS. ALEX. E. O 

HIRAM BARNEY, JNO. L. RIKE 

HENRY C. BOWE JOHN H. REED, 

CHARLES. H. BOOTH, cate a AY, 

. W. :S wM CHARDS, 

JOHN CLAFLIN. SWAN 

. B. CHITTENDEN, HENIEY ee: SPAULDING, 

aes cain | PMG ALSEA Hone 
SE x TUR 

AURELIUS B. HULL y 

H. HU 


LBUT, — 
BRADIS JOHNSON, 
WM. G. LOW, 


HENRY EVANS, Sec. Agency Dep’t. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec’y Brooklyn Dep't. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
{TABI Livies.000 0" SSS221 38 88 
I ccuicasip aiwaasaeonamian "$784,044 66 044 b. 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
penne by the Massachussetts Non- Forfeiture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, | 
co. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 


NIAGARA 
Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 





72d Semistannal Setennah a opt. og 
cats Gee Mec ccnscsces cccee 
Reserve for haa ccenmeibnaars 
Reserve for all other liabii Mt10S.....06 a vt 3486 
PRA ccctcnens scsthcctsaes sexes 335 7) 819 








Assets.... . visti eiiiiiepiiiaaaid $2.237,491 1 50 


Policy-holders in this Com Ke Guar have increased Prottt 
tion under ¢ ine aranties of ie 
NEW YORK 8S FUND LAW, 
, 


THOS.F. GOODRICH, Vice-President 
WEST POLLOCK, Sec. - HOWE. Asst St 


ry 
MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CoO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 16887. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for desit® 
ble territory, to whom permanent employment and 
liberal compensation will be given. Address, 

TAMES M. McLEAN, President, 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres't. 
H. B. STOKES, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, Secretary. 
N. STERRINA Actnarv 











~ pt + toy EIGHTH ANNUAL pioeniege 


OS SCLPREL GIO DALIAN ACTED 

Reserve 7 reinsurance,and- ou nee: camer 4 4 Fd 

Surplus over all Liabilities . a11.57 
TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist, 1888...... 2,401,956 Ht 





Insure Your Life as You Insure Your Property, 


Each year by itself, but with the right to renew the ineurance os hong as you live, by payments adjusted to 


cover the cost of the risk during each term selected and Reoctet most 
term policy in the Provident Savings Life Assurance ety, 120 Broadway, New York. The safest, 
and fa’re-t system of life insurance attainab! 


economica 


You cando this by takinga renewable 


Among all life insurance companies the Provident Savings shows the largest ratios of assets to liabilities 
and the smallest ratios of payments for death claims and expenses to amount insured. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 
CHARLES 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President. 


E. WILLARD, Manager of Agencies. 


Send for prospectus. Good Agents wanted. 
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LANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, JANUARY 2th, 1888. 


ghe Trustees, 4m Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its afaire 
on the Sist of December, 1887. 
on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


nary, 1987, to 3ist December, 1887,........ $3,642,969 08 
premiums on Policies not marked off lst 
JaNVALY, 187... -2ereerrreeeeerers esse 1,417,600 18 
otal Marine Premiums..............+. $5,060,569 22 
marked off from Ist January, 
1987 to Sist December, 1887............0006 $3,672,331 21 
Losses pald during the sam: 
i cidsessasee suteces $1,599,468 25 
Returns of Premiums and 
EXPEDSCE.---- ++ es eeeeveeeeee 788.846 38 
The Company has the following Assets— 
ws: 
United States and ate of New York 
stock, City, Bank and other Stocks.....  $8,622.566 00 
gecured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,559,100 00 
peal Estate and Claims due the Company 
ducgesensSevececcenancacoesoes 474,439 88 
Premium Notes and Bills receivable..... 1,362,986 U7 
ash in Bank.......0...seserececerecereesees 218,192 40 
AMOUDE....0-ccreeverrseeereree seeseeereres $12,237,283 35 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
gyenth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1883 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sev- 
enth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon wil! cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

Adividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
fist December, 1887, for which certificates will be is- 
ged on and after Tuesday, the first of May next, 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 


TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHARLES P. BURDETT 
W. H. H. MOORE HENRY E. HAWLEY, 
"A. RAVEN, CHA’S H. MARSHALL 
JAMES LOW, JAMES G. DE FOREST: 
M. STURGIS, HARLESD. LEVERICH 
NJAMIN H. FIELD, JOHN L. RIKE 
JOSIAH O. LO EORGE BLISS 


. ANSON W. HARD, 

TURN, N. DENTON SMITS, 
ISAAC BELL, 

EDW’D FLOYD-JONES, 

IL, . THOMAS MAITLAND, 

JOHN ELLIOTT, IRA BURSLEY 

. a HAND, JAMES A. HEWLETT, 

JUHND HFWLETT, GEORGE H. MACY, 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, LAWRENCE TURNURE. 


4OHN D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Second Vice-President. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompany policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
forfeitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

See Charter. 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtilandt St. 














J. ™M. ALLEN, President, 


W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary, 


THE UNITED STATES 


life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


(ORGANIZED IN 1850. 
861, 262 and 263 Broadway, New York. 





GEO. H. BURFORD President. 
©. P. FRALEIGH. Secretarv. 
A. WHEELWKIGRAT, Ass’t Sec. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary 


{ocrease im assets OveT...........2.4+. 100. 
ucrease in new bnsiness........ per cent. 
of business in force........$2.400,000 


POLICIES INCONTES 

c ABL 
TEN DAYS: CLAIMS PAD PROMPTLY 
-<. ABSOLUTE SECURITY, 


Most liberal and equitable contract eonsistent 
“With recognized business prineiples. 


SRE ne 


HOME 


Insurance Co.of New York. 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
SEVENTIETH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


July, 1888. 


I Ws od nc as cote cad cn cddcgeiedescnceneandestantecasinaneeensal $3,000,000 00 
PRS TP Te oes vo ce sccccccccconcscestasevissveccesepecesanaeas 3,432,045 00 








Reserve for Unpaid Losses, Claims and Taxes........... .......+ 437,784 25 
ey GE Hii 0.0 s5.0 0 ci hnendnndedocneeessaeswecnnvebidedaies 10,486 66 
BO Bova. wo conn ay dduiripecnaecahees op as remensreenoetanseiaemenea 1,203,830 97 

Ge ia sock cacks, deh woes scdiicdecheindedénscdswssasisasbeeouoban $8,084,146 88 


ED CE ID os cchin eden dcteneh aaeeanabaeds) seasabea ides samantabada nie’ $188,235 69 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate........ ......... 659,050 00 
United States Stocks (market value).................ccceeecesceceeeccees 2,661,625 00 
Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)................. 2,222,272 50 
State and City Bonds (market value)..................cceececceeeceecees 226,000 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand... ........ ....sseccsseccecccccees 309,700 00 


Interest due, and accrued on Ist July, 1888...............ccceeeeeeeeee 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of agents................0.eee00e 
IIL: vvadudinddad-ccndsbaamen +bauumsickeguwenedstconantaneweeedaceeiannn 


74,381 32 
398,515 91 
1,344,366 46 


Total.... $8,084,146 88 








DIRECTORS: 
{SAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, HENRY M. TABER, WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEVI P. MORTON, D. A HEALD, FRANCIS H. LEGGETT, 


HENRY A. HURLBUT, 
WILLIAM STURGIS, 
JOHN R. FORD, 

WH. R. FUSDICK 

WM. H. TOWNSEND, 
OLIVER 8. CARTER, 


D. H. MCALPIN, 

A.C. ARMSTRONG, 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, 
EDMUND F. HOLBROOK, 
JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
JOHN H. INMAN, 

E. G. SNOW, JR, 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN WILLIAM L. BIGELOW. 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., { Vice=Pres'ts. THOMAS B. GREENE. } Sec’s. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


LARGEST! BEST! 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


$118,000,000 


BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
H. E. BEGUBLIN, 
GEORGE W. SMITH 
FRED P. OLCOTT, 

J. HARSEN RHOADES, 
GEORGE C. WHITE, Jz., 





Assets Over... . 
ISSUES 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY. 


IT HAS PAID ITS MEMBERS SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION 
OVER $257,000,000. 


Its NEW Distribution Policy is the most liberal 
ever offered by any Insurance Company. 








The following figures show the growth 
of the Assets of The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York 


FROM 1845 TO 1888, 


Reckoning a period of every ten years from 1{845: 


1845 - - - $97,490.34 

W855 - - = 2,850,077.56 

I86G5 - - 12,235,407 .86 

1875 - - 72,446,970.06 

—.. «- «Se 103,876,178.51 

Jan. 1.1886 - - = 108,908,967 51 
* £4008. 4% oe |e 114,181,963.24 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


JANUARY Ist, 1888, 





Spee. 65 ES $84,378,904 
Liabilities, 4 

per cent..... 66,274,650 
Surplus........ $18,104,254 





The Society exceeds every other leading 
life assurance company in the following 


particulars :— 
Largest Percentage of As- 


sets to Liabilities—viz., 
1274 per cent. 


Largest Increase in Assets 
868,432. 


Largest Income—viz., 
$23,240,849. 


Largest Premium Receipts 
—viz., $19,115,775. 


Excess of Income over Dis- 
bursements during the 
year, $9,101,695. 





ALL POLICIES ISSUED BY THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCTI- 
ETY BECOME ABSOLUTELY INDIS- 
PUTABLE WHEN THEY ARE THREE 
YEARS OLD. 


THE FREE TONTINE POLICY 


HAS ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND 
GUARANTEES WHICH CAN BE SAFE- 
LY UNITED, AND IS WITHOUT RE- 
STRICTION ON TRAVEL, RESIDENCE 
AND OCCUPATION OF THE POLICY- 
HOLDER AFTER THE FIRST YEAR. 
IT Is 


INDISPUTABLE 


AFTER THE SECOND YEAR, AND 
PAYABLE IMMEDIATELY UPON RE- 
CEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS 
OF DEATH. 





H. B. HYDE, PRESIDENT, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vicz-PREs’?, 





“ 11888 « «= - 118,806,851.88 
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Old and Young. 


TO A CRICKET. 





BY SAMUEL MINTURN PECK. 





PIPER with the rusty quill 
Fifing on a windy hill 
In a dusty coat; 
Saddened by the fading glow 
Softer measures seem to flow 
From thy russet throat. 


Perched amid the withered grass, 
Like a friar singing mass 
O’er the blossoms dead; 
Hauntingly a note of wo 
Echoes from thy tremolo, 
Mourning beauty fled. 


As I listen fancy strays 

Backward through the summer ways 
Prankt with nodding flowers; 

And aron the fragrant night 

Rich in song and rare delight 
Opes her musky bowers. 


Glowworms glimmer, fireflies speed 

Lighting Puck and Mustard-seed 
And their pixie crew. 

Then the darkness flees, and Morn 

Peeping o’er the poppied corn 
Becks to pleasures new. 


Dimpled daisies, laughing, toss 
Kisses o’er the dewy moss 
At my wayward feet; 
While the lays of bees and birds 
Sweeter than all caroled words 
In soft chorus meet. 


Rising from the lap of Noon 
Comes a drowsy breeze to croon 
Mid the new-mown hay: 
As thou pipest, thus I fare, 
Fancy led to visions rare 
Down the summer day. 


When the winds from arctic waves 
Wailing o’er the flower-graves 
Glass each shuddering pool; 
Minstrel flee thy frozen nest, 
I shall wait thee; be my guest 
On the hearth at Yule! 
TUSKALOOSA, ALA. 
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‘‘NYETIMBERS.” 








BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 





THE house was a good enough house, 
solidly built some hundred or hundred 
and fifty years ago; it was in a satisfac- 
tory position tdo, situated at the end of 
the villagestreet near to the butcher and 
baker for convenience, and far enough 
away for gentility; it hada small front 
garden, twenty feet deep, bordered by a 
low wall whose flat top offered an admi- 
rable lounge on summer eveuings; and, as 
for a back garden, every one knew it 
possessed the finest and most productive 
one in Coolhurst. 

The reason why it had been so long to 
let was simply that no one wanted to live 
in Coolhurst who was not already firmly 
settled there; the place possessed no at- 
tractions for enterprising migrators, no 
inducements for outsiders to make it 
their abode. All possible interests were 
monopolized—the parsons’, the doctors’, 
the tradespeople, even the farms around 
were all let on lease, or if they changed 
hands it was merely to pass from father 
to son, or from uncle to cousin. Neve» 
was there a more out of the world parish, 
** forgotten of all the men altogether.” 

So after old Miss Jefferson died there 
was no one to take The Croft, and it 
stood empty for nearly nine years. Its 
owner, Dr. Taylor, could, fortunately, af- 
ford to miss the rent, and had resigned 
himself to closed shutters and grass- 
grown steps, when an unexpected tenant 
offered himself; then the stones were 
scraped and the shutters taken down and 
smart blinds put up, the whole building 
went through a course of renovating, 
painting and papering inside and out, and 
when all was in apple-pie order, the new 
occupants arrived. 

A middle-aged man and his middle- 
aged maiden sister, Mr. and Miss Garling- 
ton. 

Mr. Garlington was a city man. If one 
had followed that somewhat obscure term 
to its definite meaning in his case, it would 
have been found to signify that he kept 
a hosier and gentlemen’s outfitting shop 


it in his youth and had worked honestly 
and indefatigably to support himself and 
his sister. He had begun as a clerk but 
in time saved money enough to go intu 
business for himself; his business pros- 
pered. He invented and patented a driv- 
ing glove which became famous as ‘‘ The 
Garlington Gauntlet”; but still he stuck 
to his desk and his counter. He had made 
up his mind to work steadily until he had 
made a certain sum and then—oh, longed 
for moment!—bid farewell to London and 
be off to lead the life of the country 
‘* gentlemen of England who live at home 
at ease.” 

On the eve of his fiftieth birthday he 
concluded the purchase of The Croft, 
and walked out of his shop for the last 
time as its owner. A few weeks later he 
was installed in his new abode. 

Never were there two happier people in 
the world than the Garlingtons. Nota 
day passed without their discovering some 
fresh charm in their property or the vil- 
lage; everybody called, and seemed dis- 
posed to welcome them with friendly hos- 
pitality; the surrounding country was 
picturesque, the house itself was simply 
perfection. 

Mr. Garlington felt that his long-cher- 
ished ideal fell short of the reality. What 
could be more delightful than a late 
breakfast (no city train to catch) with 
the windows of one’s dining-room open- 
ing on to a shady garden, beyond which 
stretched a range of lovely country, and 
then, after a general survey vf the pig- 
styes, the poultry-yard, cow-house, etc., 
m unted on an easy-going cob, to amble 
through delicious country lanes where the 
scent of the hay came over the hedgerows, 
returning pleasantly tired in time for af- 
ernoon tea under the big mulberry tree, 
and then a book and a pipe in the ham- 
mock till dinner-time. 

In the autumn, when the shooting be- 
gan, Mr. Garlington realized the dream of 
his existence; he became a sportsman. 
Clothed in a suit of homespun, a marvel 
of conveniense and pockets, w:th the 
latest thing in breech-loaders and the 
most portable of sandwich cases and 
sherry flasks combined, he sallied forth 
to work havoc among the partridges—his 
own partridges, hatched on his own land, 
which be rented solely to have the pleas- 
ure of killing them. The birds cost, on an 
average, three times as much as he used 
to pay for them in Leadenhall market; 
but they had a flavor missing from a 
bought bird. 

There were two packs of hounds near 
Coolhurst, and Miss Garlington drove her 
fat pony to all accessible meets, and be- 
came quite learned on the subject of like- 
ly coverts and coverts apt to be drawn 
blank. Her brother did not hunt, but he 
and his cob would trot along the road, 
dodging in and out among the lanes, and 
often managing to see a good deal of fun. 

So the sumwer, the autumn and the 
winter passed by, and everything was 
couleur de rose; but in the months of 
March and April Mr. Garlington began to 
find time hang a little heavily on his 
hands. It was all very well for his sister; 
she had plenty of occupation—her Sun- 
day-school class and district visiting, and 
all the other occupations that a country 
parish affords a benevolent spinster. But 
what can a man do when there is nothing 
to take him out-of-doors, or when the 
east wind soon drives him in if he does 
venture forth; who cannot read for more 
than an hour without getting the fidgets, 
and has no accounts to fill up his time 

with? 

Mr. Garlington was bored. He would 
not have admitted it to himself, but he 
was most distinctly bored. I am afraid 
even the fine spring and the lovely hot 
summer were not as interesting as their 
predecessors had been. He had no con- 
genial men companions who could tell 
him what was going on on ’Change, or 
what they were saying in Wood Street. 
The farmers were nice, genial fellows, 
but a little tiresome. Crops are interest- 
ing things to talk of, no doubt; but crops 
become wearisome when one is not di- 
rectly concerned in them. If one has 
one’s rent to make out of the hay and 
counts on the turnips to clothe one’s wife 


then, hay and turnips assume an impor- 
tance which makes them positively excit- 
ing; but if tbey don’t mean money, they 
simply occupy their own minor place in 
the vegetable kingdom. 

Of course, the farmers had at first in- 
dulged in many sly jokes and prognosti- 
cations of failure at the expense of the 
cockney sportsman; but they soon found 
out their mistake. He had naturally a 
sharp, straight aim, and with a little 
practice could hit his bird on the wing as 
well any of them. By the end of his first 
season he was an established good shot, 
and was yearning for his second, when a 
sad accident happened. He was riding 
quietly home one evening when Tommy, 
the cob, put his foot in a hole and threw 
his rider over his head. He was picked 
up with a badly broken right arm; and 
the only consolation to be derived from 
the affair was, that it was his arm, and 
not his neck, on which he had pitched. 
Well, there was a long farewell to his 
glory as far as partridges were concerned, 
and as for the pheasants which he had 
hoped to have a shot at, it was just as 
bad ; for, owing to bad setting and com- 
plications which need not be enumerated 
here, Mr. Garlington wore a sling for 
over five months. 

Oh, the weary length of those winter 
days! How often he longed to be back 
in Cheapside again! And the weary 
length of the winter nights, when his 
only distraction was a game of chess with 
the curate, too busy a man to spare him 
more than one evening a week! He could 
not even garden, but with his arm well 
wrapped up, would go and talk to old 
Clement Herbert, the man who did odd 
jobs, and who was only too glad to 
straighten his stiff back, tired with bend- 
ing over the celery trenches, rest his 
knotty hands on the handle of his spade, 
and converse with the ‘‘ marster” for as 
long as the latter chose. It must be ad- 
mitted that Mr. Garlington did most of 
the talking, the aged gardener, like the 
generality of English rustics, being slow 
of speech, especially in the presence of 
his superiors, 

There was something pathetically 
touching about this old man, Clement 
Herbert by name; his face was a hand- 
some and a venerable one; his thin, white 
hair fellon his toil-worn shoulders, and 
his blue eyes were full of patient submis- 
sion. In fact, the whole Herbert family 
was an interesting one, and Mr. Garling- 
ton ard his sister had adopted them as 
special pets and pensioners from among 
the other villagers. Life had gone hardly 
with Herbert. Ina village community, as 
in the outside world, the battle is to the 
strong, and he had been at best badly 
fitted for the contest; things had always 
seemed against him. Of his children, 
whose number had once gone far toward 
keeping him poor, only two remained. 
One ‘‘ Young Clement,” as he was called, 
a handsome, well built, intelligent man, 
who should have made a good thing of 
his trade, but, what his neighbors called 
his *‘ queer notions,” stood in his way. 
He was an out and out radical; had been 
known to walk miles to a political meet- 
ing where the chair was taken by Brad- 
laugh himself, and, previous to the last 
election, had flatly declined to promise 
his vote for Sir Walter Dering, the Con- 
servative member. As may be imagined 
@ man with such propensities was not a 
favorite among the “‘ gentry,” tho it was 
whispered that the Rector had a sneak- 
ing kindness for him, and when he learned 
that be had exhausted all the reading 
matter in the free library, told him to go 
up to the rectory, whenever he wanted 
books, a _ privilege not accorded to 
many, only the Rector knew that his be- 
loved volumes would come back to him as 
spotless as they went. 

Mr. Garlington, who was also a Liberal 
(much to the disgust of his sister, who 
cherished hankerings after the Primrose 
League), was fond of talking to young 
Clement, and drawing him out on various 
topics. He found that there was a strong 
veinof ambition in the man, which, as 
he could not hope to realize personally, 
he had transformed to his son, whom it 
was the dream of his life to educate fit 








in Cheapside. He had had a hard time of 


and pay the children’s school bills, why, 


man’s candidate. 4m the mean 
did what he could to help his ‘and 
mother; it was not much, for his os 
large family took nearly all hig : 
so that how the old folks managed to ex. 
ist at all was one of the ever-y 
mysteries of the poor. Their other child 
a widowed daughter with one boy, lived 
with them, a shiftless kind of womap 
neither good at needlework or that ya 
occupation known as “‘charring.” ‘Th, 
old mother knitted stockings, and made a 
few pence by gathering and drying herbg 
of medicinal qualities, which she Sold to 
such people as were old-fashioned en 

to go to her for their remedies instead of 


ed what he could—little enough—until gy 


him a permanent place at The Croft fo 
ten shillings a week. 

Sioce Mr. Garlington’s accident he 
spent more time -than ever in y 
Clement’s workshop, listening to the egy. 
penter’s shrewd remarks and sniffing the 
smell of the pine shavings as they fej 
fresh and fragrant from the bench, 

One evening the old man joined them, 
The short winter’s day had drawn toiy 
close, and yet it was too early to thinkg 
dinner or supper; and the three, sitting 
there among the shavings. grew some 
what confidential. 

** Ah!” said old Clement, “ time brings 
changes, and you that is up to-day may 
be duwn to-morrow. There’s Marster San. 
ders, with his fine house and his “orses, 
I remember him a bit of a boy wheeling 
lime to and fro’ the very pits he owns 
now; that comes of having a bright eye 
and a bold tongue to win your marster’s 
daughter.” 

‘* So that’s the way our friend Sanders 
rose in the world, is it?” said Mr. Garling. 
ton, nothing loth for a little gossip. 

‘* That were the way of it, sir; but for 
one that goes up there’s a-many goes 
down ; property changes hands, and abit 
of land ain’t worth to-day what it used 
to be—that is, if it ain’t wort: its double, 
which is more than I can understand, 
Why the good Lord jumps one field § 
and another down is a mystery. Théet 
money don’t stay in families like it used 
to. There’s Chasemon holds the farm that 
used to belong to Summers, as is glad of 
a day’s work under him now, all alongof 
a mortgage which I never learnt the 
rights of. But it seems there is more 
ways of getting rid of property than sell- 
ing it. They do say Mr. Hurst was on’ya 
bailiff once and won the park from theold 
Duke overa game of cards. Come to that, 
there’s Clement there got gentleman's 
blood in him, and if every one had their 
rights wouldn’t be so hard put to it fora 
bite and a sup.” 

It was a curious instance of the old man’s 
humility that he spoke of his son’s good 
birth, not his own. 

**Come, come Father,” struck in young. 
Clement; that’s an old story, and theres 
no need to bring it up as I can see,” 

But the old man once started was nt 
to be easily checked. ‘‘ Ay, ay,” he com 
tinued, ‘‘ folks used to tell me that if every 
one had their rights we should be wheté 
others is.” 

“Tell me all about it,” said Mr. Gar 
lington, roused to interest; ‘‘ who were 
the folks, and where 1s the property ” 

‘More than one—more than one,” al 
swered old Clement, groping in his puz 
zled brain for names, and finding at last 
only that of Timothy Weils, parish clerk. 
‘« Leastways he was parish clerk afore he 


A great man at the law was Timothy, al- 
most as good as Master Munt himself; 
made the wills of half the folk in the vil- 
lage, and no getting aside of them, there 
war’n’t. Timothy knew what he was af- 
ter.” 

‘ Well, did he tell you what belonged 
to you, and why?” 

“No, no; he didn’t rightly say that. 
on’y me and my forbears have been here- 
abouts since old ancient times, so Timothy 
said, but not as laboring folk, you will! 
understand; whether it was a curious bit- 
of willin’ or what, as sent the property 
away, I never rightly understood. My 
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a agin the gentry, and that lawin’ 
ouldn’t pay for bread.” 


«Jt was like this, sir,” interposed his 
« In the old times it seems our for- 
bears owned a large estate here, and then 

were two claimants like, and our 


pranch of the family, owing to a lost will 


or sometbing of that natur, got the worst 
of it, and all the land went by marriage 
to Sir Walter Dering’s great-grandfather. 
Now it stands to reason if we couldn’t 


get it then, we couldn’t get it now. Be- 


'” sides, Sir Walter is a fine-hearted gentle- 


gan, thoI don’t hold with him in poli- 


nee 


a tics, and I don’t believe he’d go for to 


keep what isn’t his by law—so where’s the 
gse of our worrying over what was set- 
tled long ago.” 

«If so be as it were settled,” put in the 
irrepressible father; ‘‘ and if so what put 
that maggot in my grandfather’s head? 
He was always toiling and moiling to 
sorape UP a bit of money; as soon as he 
got it he paid it right away to the law- 
yers, 80 for all he earned a good wage (he 
wasa Wheelwright, sir) it didn’t come 
tohis wife and children, and when he 
died there wasn’t enough to bury him 
with.” 

What do you think, Clement?” asked 
Mr. Garlington. 

“Well, sir, I don’t know, as [said before, 
asl thinks much aboutit. Certain it is 
that that field opposite the old school- 
house, and the cottage on it, was lived in 
by our family up to my grandfather’s 
time, and no rent asked, which looks like 

some kind o’ claim; but when Sir Wal- 
ter’s father came into his title, the cottage 
was wanted for a bailiff, and we had togo, 
and there was no reason to show why we 
should stay. That much I can make out 
by. my grandfather’s papers, which we 
haveat home.” 

On his way home Mr. Garlington 
thought a good deal of this conversation. 
The field and the cottage, why, they were 
Forth at least twenty pounds a year, a 
nice little income for the Herberts, if it 
could be secured to them—as likely as 
not it did belong to them. Herbert’s 
grandfather had probably felt pretty 
sure of his rights, before he spent all his 
money trying to establish them. 

That evening after dinner he got down 
a book on unclaimed property, and as- 
tonished his sister by giving off at inter- 
vals facts of the following description: 
“There are over seven millions sterling 
of unappropriated money in Great Brit- 
ain and Irelaud.” ‘‘The acreage of 
landed properties without owners would, 
if put together, form a tract of land as 
large as Yorkshire”; or, ‘‘ Within the 
past thirty years over a hundred thou- 
sand advertisements for missing heirs 
have appeared, only a small percentage 
of whom have claimed their heritages,” 
and so on and so on, until Miss Garling- 
ton began to wonder what scheme was 
Working in ber brother's brain, and if by 
any chance he had got wind of a vast es- 
fateto which he hoped to establish his 
Ownership. 

The subject was just one to prove fasci- 

tating to a busy-minded man with a deal 
of enforced leisure on his hands; and the 
following day Mr. Munt, the lawyer, re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. Garlington. He 
listened very politely to what the latter 
had to say, and then— 
“You will excuse my apparent lack of 
interest, Mr. Garlington, but the subject 
has not for me the charm of novelty. It 
Savery ancient story; we heard all 
about the Herbert claims in our boyhood, 
We old residents in Coolhurst.” 

“You can tell me, then, what they ex- 
actly amount to?” 

“Well, the fact is, they were always 
Somewhat vague. Do you know Nye- 
timbers, that old house along the road 
about a mile beyond Galton Friars? It 
belongs to Sir Walter Dering now, and is 
little more than a farm, but was original- 
Y the seat of a family named Herbert. 
The family became extinct about a hun- 
ted and thirty years ago, and the place 
Passed to the Derings. They were con- 
nected, I believe. Herbert, your old 

friend’s grandfather, had some wild no- 
tion that he should have inherited the es- 
tate; but, as you must know, similarity 
of name is nothing to go by. It often 














happens in a country village, that the 
highest and the lowest are called alike; 
perhaps sprung, rightly or wrongly, from 
the same stock.” 

‘* Look here, Mr. Munt, Herbert claims 
nothing but a bit of land with an old 
house on it. I should like him to have it 
—it would make his life less hard. If I 
guaranty your expenses, will you look the 
matter up?” 

The lawyer shook his head. 

‘**Franklv, Mr. Garlington, I advise 
you to let the thing rest. Possession is 
nine points of the law, you know. 
Landed gentry don’t like to be meddled 
with, and I, for one, would not care to 
pull a hornet’s nest about my ears.” 

‘*You mean you would not run the 
risk of offending Sir Walter?” 

**Exactly. And I think you'll find 
that every lawyer in the county will say 
the same.” 

‘* Then I wiil have a lawyer out of the 
county. Good-morning.” And Mr. Gar- 
lington departed in a state of high indig- 
nation. Until his interview with Mr. 
Munt, he had not had any idea of doing 
more than establishing Herbert’s right to 
the field and cottage; but the lawyer’s 
words had called up a vision of much 
more importance; besides that, his nat- 
ural sense of justice rebelled at the 
thought that, because the Herberts were 
poor and insignificant and the Dcrings 
were rich and powerful, there was ro one 
tc champion them—to help the weak 
against the strong. The more he thought 
of it, the more indignant he became; and 

it ended in his waiking down to the old 
man’s cottage and telling him that he 
would advance the necessary funds, and 
that they would try if there was any 
truth in the grandfather’s theory. 

The old man seemed hardly to under- 
stand at first; and when it had been ex- 
plained to him he did not seem very 
pleased at the prospect of going to law 
with his superiors; he doubted it would 
bring him a lot of ill-will. Finally, how- 
ever, he was persuaded to let Mr. Gar- 
lington examine his grandfather's papers. 
They were kept up-stairs in an old oak 
chest, such as the brides of bygone times 
were wont to bring to their new homes. 
There were a few letters, written in 
French and signed only ‘“ R.” 

Mr. Garlington, who was a tolerable 
French scholar, could make out that they 
were love-letters and written evidently 
from some Court, for more than once 
mention was made of the King, and in 
one was the following paragraph: 

“Thou must teach thy pretty little 
tongue to speak the rough English; for 
whenI make thee mistress of Nye-Tymbers 
thou must speak my language.”’ 

Hervert’s wife, who took much more 
interest in the matter than her husband, 
explained that it was supposed that ‘‘ one 
of his forbears had married a Madame,” 
whose son was the old man’s grandfather 
or great-grandfather, she ‘‘ didn’t rightly 
know which.” 

Besides the letters there were some 
sheets of badly written, ill-spelt manu- 
script, out of which little could be made 
withovt close study; and finally Garling- 
ton got permission to take them home 
with him. He earried them up to Lon- 
don next day, and laid them before a 
young and clientless lawyer of his ac- 
quaintance, and the two spent the even- 
ing translating and deciphering the 
crabbed hieroglyphics. Mark Sutton, the 
lawyer, thought ‘“‘there was decidedly 
something init,’ and promised to set to 
work at once. 

The first thing to be done was to inform 
Sir Walter Dering of their design, and to 
request an inspection of the documents 
by which he held the lands and manor of 
Nye-Tymbers. Sir Walter’s man of busi- 
ness sent a courteous reply,and the docu- 
ments proved to be in perfect order. The 
manor had passed into the Dering family 
on the marriage of Sir Edwin Dering 
with Mabel, only daughter and heiress of 
Thomas Herbert, deceased in the year 
1780, the said Thomas Herbert being the 
last of that name and having left no male 
issue. 

But Mr. Garlington would not despair; 
he had mounted his hobby, and he 
meant to ride it to the end, It was far 





better fun than shooting partridges, this 
digging and hunting in old records and 
registers. 

It got noised about in the village, that 
the‘‘Lunnon Gentleman” had some bee 
in his bonnet about our Clem Herbert 
being owner of Nyetimbers; the poor folks 
grinned, and the others chook their heads 
disapprovingly. It was a pity that so 
pleasant a person ‘as Miss Garlington 
should have so unreasonable a_ brother. 
That lady was not at all pleased with this 
new crank, and remonstrated strongly, 
pointing out that through it they were be- 
coming extremely unpopular, and that 
the Rector’s wife was not half so cordial 
as formerly. ‘‘ Wait, my dear,” was all 
the comfort she received; ‘‘ by and by 
things will be the other way and we shall 
have them more friendly than ever.” 

At last one day, down came Mark Sut- 
ton, looking very important, and after 
dinner Miss Garlington was asked into 
the library to hear the accumulated facts, 
of which for brevity’s sake Mr. Sutton had 
made a résumé. Clem Herbert and his 
wife were present, both looking uncom- 
fortable, sitting on the extreme edges of 
their chairs, much embarrassed by their 
hands. 

With a preliminary cough, Mr. Sutton 
began: 

‘*In the year 1720, the lands and manor 
of Nyetimbers, in the parishes of Galton 
Friars and Coolhurst,County Sussex, were 
in the possession of Richard Herbert, gen- 
tleman, he holding them in tail, from his 
forefathers, to one of whom they had 
been granted in the reign of Henry II. 
This Richard had two sons, Richard 
and Thomas. The former was a spend- 
thrift and a ne’er do weel, passing his 
time in London, where he gambled and 
lived riotously. Time after time had his 
father been called upon to pay his debts, 
until in the doing so the estate had be- 
come seriously involved. At last oneday, 
to the relief of all concerned, Richard 
disappeared. It leaked out that he had 
gone north to join the Young Pretender. 
There was little Jacobitism in Sussex, the 
good people being, as a rule, content with 
the Hanoverian rule, and to join the 
‘Young Pretender’ was about equivalent 
to joining the Devil himself. After a 

while it was given out that Richard was 
dead, killed at Culloden, some said, so in 
due course, on the death of the old man, 
Taomas took the reins of government, 
and a very goud squire he made. By 
hard work and patient saving he got 
things into something like order again, 
and in time became engaged to a great 
heiress whose fortune it was calculated 
would more than return the family to 
its former grandeur. A month or two 
before the wedding who should turn up 
but Richard, apparently the same dissi- 
pated, dissolute Dick who had left nearly 
ten years before, but improved by a cer- 
tain amount of polish acquired at the 
court of the exiled Stuarts. Heof course 
ousted his brother Thomas, the estate be- 
ing entailed, and, what was worse, he 
laid siege to and won the fickle heart of 
the heiress, that lady finding the dark, 
saturnine soldier, with all the romance of 
his wild career clinging around him, more 
fascinating than the steady, plodding 
country gentleman. It is probable she 
lived to regret her infidelity, for he proved 
a bad husband, drinking and gambling as 
of yore. They had no children, and one 
day came a foreign woman to Nyetim- 
bers, asking to see the master. She had 
two swarthy boys by the hand, and they 
followed her into the Squire’s library, 
whence, soon after, the servants reported, 
issued sounds of quarreling and voices 
raised in some outlandish tongue, There 
was an empty cottage on the estate, and 
there, to the great disgust of the Squire’s 
wife, the foreign woman took up her 
abode ; but alas! the poor lady was teo 
used to slights and too frightened of her 
passionate husband to make any demur. 
The dark-eyed woman boldly laid claim 
tothe name of Herbert, and when any 
one remonstrated with her she would 
pour forth a volley of shrill expletives in 
French. As for the Squire, he only 
laughed and shrugged his shoulders ; but 
gossip said that from his focket came the 
money which kept the strangers in such 
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comfort. Things went on like this for 
perhaps three years, and then one dull 
January afternoon Squire Richard was 
carried home from the hunting field ona 
hurdle, his neck broken. His death had 
been instantaneous. The foreign lady 
and her sons were at the funeral in deep 
mourning; and when every one was: 
assembled for the reading of the will, 
she stepped forward and presented her 
eldest son as heir to the estate, declar- 
ing that his father was Richard Herbert, 
and that they had been married many 
years previously in France. She further 
declared that the Squire had never denied 
her right, but that out of respect for the 
other wife she had agreed to hold her 
tongue. Only now, for her child’s sake, 
she must speak. There was much hub- 
bub and confusion, the poor supposed 
widow wept, and, in the midst of it all, 
Thomas Herbert rose and calmly de- 
manded proofs. 

‘**The proofs,’ said the Frenchwoman, 
‘are here.’ And she drew from under 
her cloak a book; it wasa paroissien, or 
prayer-book, French and Latin, of the 
kind used in Catholic churches. With 
trembling hands she undid the clasps, 
taking from a pocket in the cover a num- 
ber of papers, She searched among them, 
once, twice, then, shrieking’ that she had 
been robbed, fell fainting on the floor, 
She was carried away by the men serv- 
ants and taken home. The papers which 
she declared to have been stolen from her 
were, she said, the certificate of their mar- 
riage, and an acknowledgment of the le- 
gality of the tie binding them, which the 
Squire had given her on her first appear- 
ance at Nyetimbers. 

**Some few believed her story, others, 
and they were in the majority, looked 
upon itas an impudent attempt to de- 
fraud Thomas of hisrights. In those days 
‘French’ and ‘France’ were words to 
English ears synonymous with vice and 
wickedness. Doubtless, from the kind of 
diary the poor thing left, she meant to 
have gone back to her own country; and 
it seems she actually got as far as Shore- 
ham, walking all the way, for traveling 
was costly and she had little or no money; 
but at Shoreham her strength gave out, 
and she died in the workhouse there, leav- 
ing her little boys to the mercy of the 
world. Knowing no home but Coolhuret, 
the youngsters begged their way back, and 
were found by a farmer one morning 
asleep in his barn. 

** The farmer, a good-natured man, let 
them stay there, and gave them an occa- 
sional copper for scaring the birds. His 
wife, out of pity for their loneliness, let 
them have many a good meal by her 
kitchen fire, and when the few clothes 
they had in their bundles were worn out, 
she gave them others; and so helped by 
one and the other, the poor little fellows 
struggled up. Clarmont, the younger, 
was taken by the press-gang one dark 
night, but Richard lived on, married, and 
had children. To his eldest son he trans- 
mitted the little packet of letters, and the 
story of the stolen certificate, who, in 
turn,” concluded Mr. Sutton, ** handed 
them to his son, our Clement Herbert’s 
grandfather, apparently the first and last 
who had any definite idea of recovering 
his inheritance. It is easy to trace the 
name Clement back to the French Clar- 
mont of five generations ago.” 

‘‘It is wonderfully interesting,” said 
Miss Garlingion. ‘‘ What do you sup- 
pose became of the certificate ?” 

“The certificate, if it ever really ex- 
isted—and you must remember that we 
have no proof that it did—must have been 
stolen, either by the old Squire before his: 
death, or by his brother, the amiable: 
Thomas. If it was all a fiction, I still 
think Sir Walter should make some al- 
lowance to the old man, who, in any 
case, is entitled to part of the baronet’s 
armorial bearings, minus the red brand 
and plus the bar sinister; for Thomas’s 
only child, Mabel, married Sir Edwin 
Dering, you see, and brought him Nye- 
timbers as her dower. You know, Miss 
Garlington, I intead to make what we 
might call ‘ lost, stolen or strayed estates’ 
my specialty. Think what a feather it 
would be in my cap if, at the outset of 
my career, I could restore an old family, 
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fallen to the depths of poverty, to their 
rights!” 

** How do you intend setting about it?” 

‘We are advertising in England and 
France to parish cleiks, clergymen and 
others, a large reward for the discovery 
of a certificate of marriage between Rich- 
ard Herbert and some person unknown. 
Unfortunately, that is a weak point. We 
don’t know the name of the other party; 
therefore, it is a little hopeless. Already 
we have been deluged with letters from 
all parts,” 

‘* What does Sir Walter say about it?” 
“Sir Walter, through his man of business, 

informed us that we were making fools 
of ourselves; that years and years ago the 
claim had been looked into and dismissed. 
I believe he is very indignant with us for 
reaping up old scandals, and calls your 
brother all kinds of names.” 

‘‘Interfering counter-jumper is the 
mildest” put in Mr. Garlington; ‘‘ he 
seems to have some idea that I have taken 
the case up as a matter of private specu- 
lation, and am to have a percentage on 
whatever we succeed in wringing out of 
him. I think we made a mistake in not 
going to him personally in the beginning, 
for from all I hear, I believe him to he a 
just man and a good Jandlord; however, 
we are going to beard him in his den to- 
morrow.” 

The next day, as the big stable clock at 
Galton Friars rung out noon, Mr. Garling- 
ton and Mr. Sutton were ushered into the 
court room, as the great square chamber 
where all business was transacted was 
called. 

They were received by Sir Walter Der- 
ing, a white-headed, red-faced old gentle- 
man, who after a word or two of greeting 
broke forth into a torrent of impatient 
wrath, denouncing the whole scheme in 
no measured terms; being met, however, 
with imperturbable good humor he grad- 
ually cooled down and became less vio- 
lent. 

**Come,” he said, eying Garlington 
closely, ‘‘ what business is it of yours, 
anyhow? Why have you mixed yourself 
up in it?” 

**To tell you the truth, Sir Walter, I 
hardly know myeeilf,” said Garlington, 
with his frank, jolly laugh. ‘I began to 
look into the affair in the autumn, when 
I was laid up with a broken arm. I was 
interested in the Herbert family, and I 
wanted to help them if possible. I didn’t 
think then, and I am not sure that I do 
now, that they have any claim to the 
estate; but 1 want them to have the bit of 
land with the cottage on, that their great- 
grandfather and grandfather lived in 
rent free, by permission of your great- 
grandfather.” 

‘Exactly; but my great-grandfather 
did not constitute them hereditary pen- 
sioners, you know. I may give five shil- 
lings a week to some favorite old man 
but that isno reason why my son should 
give it to his son—is it now? and if I give 
them the cottage I tacitly acknowledge 
that they have some hold on our family, 
which I altogether deny.” 

**Then Iam afraid I must say I shall 
try tomake you. We English are loth to 
own we are beaten, you know, and as I 
have gone into it, why I sha’n’t leave a 
stone unturned, till I prove or disprove 
the case which, I own, looks rather hope- 
less for us just now.” 

** As you like; but I wish for your own 
sake you would give it up. You are too 
good a fellow to waste your money trying 
to discover a mare’s nest. Why, man 
alive! look at the absurdity of it! the 
only point you go on is to prove that one 
or other of my ancestors, deliberately 
stole and destroyed the certificate of mar- 
riage of a poor foreign woman, who was 
alone and defenseless in a strange land! 
Why damn it, sir,do you think I would 
keep the place if I thought I had come by 
it so dishonestly?” HereSir Walter drew 
himself up and struck his broad chest. 
‘**Do I look as if I came of a race of 
thieves? Does my son here,” reaching a 

photograph from the table, “ look as if he 
came of arace of thieves, a man who won 
his Victoria Cross with Chard and Brom- 
head at Rorke’s Drift ?” 
‘Never feltso mean in my hfe,” said 


‘Sir Walter is a splendid old fellow; there 
is precious little of the thief or the sneak’s 
blood in his veins, I’m sure. I don’t want 
to see him again until it is to prove’ that 
we are right and he is wrong, or to own 
that we are wrong and he is right.” 

But hardly had twenty-four hours 
elapsed when a note came to The Croft, 
begging the two conspirators to present 
themselves at Galton Friars as early as 
possible. 

‘‘Ha ha!” laughed Sutton, “I scent a 
compromise.” 

This time Sir Walter was not alone; by 
his side sat his gallant young soldier son, 
and the two rose as Garlington and his 
friend entered. 

‘*Gentlemen,” began the baronet, ‘I 
will offer no apologies for any hasty lan- 
guage I may have made use of yesterday. 
I should make use of the same again 
under like circumstances; but an event 
has occurred which makes me see things 
differently. Unfortunately for me, since 
our last interview I have learned that I 
have not so much reason to be proud of 
my forefathers asI imagined, there is a 
shameful page in our history, tho, thank 
God! the shame was not incurred by a 
Dering. Here”—his hands trembled a 
little as he took it from the table—‘‘here 
is the lost Scertificate, Mr. Sutton; as Mr. 
Herbert’s so‘icitor I place it in your keep- 
ing.” 

Yes! it was the lost certificate, and it 
proved that the marriage had been duly 
solemnized in the parish church of Mareil 
Marly, a small town not far from St. 
Germain-en-Laye, in the Department of 
Seine et Oise, France, where the Stuarts 
for some time had their muckery of a 
Court. 


‘* swear to you,” said Sir Walter sol- 
emnly, ‘‘ that I was ignorant of its ex- 
istence until this morning. Icould not 
sleep last night for thinking of what you 
had said, and wondering if I could find 
anything relative to it in the family 
archives. Looking over some papers, 
this morning, I found mention of the fact 
that Thomas Herbert was author of a 
once celebrated but now forgotten trea- 
tise on the extinct iron industries of Sus- 
sex, and I remembered that in the por- 
trait we have of him he has a book in his 
hand. Something induced me to look if 
we had a copy of it in the library. After 
turning the whole place upside down, my 
son discovered one at the back of a pile 
of musty uld sermons, Spectators and Tat- 
tlers. It was very rotten and part of the 
leather binding was eaten away, showing 
abit of parchment, which, as you see, the 
mice had already begun on.” 

‘It was pushed up under the back 
piece,” interrupted Captain Dering, ‘‘ and 
might have lain there forever, if, as my 
father says, the mice hadn’t got at it. 
How long it had been there, or who hid 
it, we shall never know; but I guess it 
was Thomas who got hold of it by some 
means, the dirty rascal ! 

‘“‘T think,” said Sir Walter,” that I will 
leave you, Ralph, to talk to these gentle- 
men. I—I don’t feel very well.” 

‘*Poor Father! he is awfully upset,” 
said Captain Dering. *‘ He is the soul 
of honor, and he is cut to the heart about 
this business. Well—there is nothing for 
us todo, but make all the amends we can.” 

‘*What is the estate worth?” asked 
Sutton. 

‘* Not much; it never recovered from 
Squire Richard’s treatment; the house 1s 
a nice compact place, and there are about 
two or three hundred acres of land—good 
land too; altogether, if it is well managed it 
ought to bring in eight hundred pounds a 
year.” 

‘“[ am glad it is no more—heartily 
glad,” said Mr. Garlington; “‘ for tho that 
is of course a serious loss to you, it is not 
a crushing one. Eight hundred a year 
will be untold wealth to the Herberts. 
Will you let me say to you, and will you 
say to Sir Walter from me, that I consider 
your conduct has been absolutely noble, 
and that T am proud to haveshaken hands 
with two such men.” 

** As for that,” answered the Captain, a 
little stiffly, *‘ we could not very well 
have done otherwise. Let us go at once 
to Mr. Herbert &nd get this matter over.” 





Button, as they went down the avenue, 


drop of ink being shed, or one barrister’s 
fee being paid, old Clement Herbert 
slipped into the estate of Nyetimbers. 
Was he happy there? Well, yes, on 
the whole he was; perhaps, because he 
took it all so simply, and made-so littie 
change in his habits, rising with the sun, 
and dining at mid-day, always wearing a 
clean and marvelously stitched smock- 
frock, except on Sundays; his great 
amusement was the garden, where he dug 
and delved for hours together. Mr. Gar- 
lington was always their stanch friend 
and adviser, and would spend two or 
three evenings a week pacing the smooth 
lawn with young Clement, who also bore 
his blushing honors well, sending his 
children to boarding sclool, to fit them 
for their improved condition, while he 
worked on his land, his wife glorying in 
her modest dairy. And so let us leave 
them—young Clement, his wife and friend 
in converse on the clipped turf, while 
above them on the broad stone terrace, 
hand in hand the aged couple sit, their 
faces turned toward the calm sunset. 
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GRANDMA'S BOY. 
BY GEORGE COOPER. 





**HER little boy grows up so fast,’’ 
Said Grandma, “that, some sunny day, 
He’ll wake, and be a man, at last, 
And wander from her far away. 
Oh, then what shall his poor old Grandma 
do ?”’ 
**Don’t worry,’’ ssid he, ‘I'll take care of 
you!” 


“I fear her boy may soun forget,’’ 
Sighed Grandma, ‘‘ those who love him 
here, 
And leave them with scarce one regret, 
Maybe without one sign or tear.’’ 
A tender look beamed in his eyes of blue; 
He whispered: ‘* Grandma, I'll take care of 
you !”’ 


* But Grandma will be very old, 
And only in the way, she fears;” 
His chubby arms her neck infold, 
His earnest eyes are full of tears— 
** And oft we give the old love forthe new!’’ 
“But, Grandma,’ said he, ‘1’ll take care 
of you! 


“T’ll build for you a house so fine; 
And you shall have six easy-chairs; 
Dozens of servants, when you dine, 
And lots of comforts everywheres !’’ 
While Grandma smiled at him, her knit- 
ting through, 
“ Don’t fret,”’ said he, “‘ for I’ll take care of 
you!”’ 


Dear Grandma softly shades her eyes— 
The sunlight, maybe, makes them weep; 
Close to her heart her darling lies, 
Rocked in a calm and gentle sleep. 
And kisses fall upon the lips, so true, 
That said; ‘‘ Don’t worry; I'll take care of 
you !”’ 
New YORK CIty, 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed“ Puzzles, THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 


PUZZLE BY BISHOP OF OXFORD. 


Belonging to the human body. 
1. Ihave a trunk with two lids. 
2. Two caps. 
3. Two musical instruments. 
4. Two established measures. 
5. A number of articles which a carpen- 
ter cannot dispense with. 
. A couple of fish. 
. A great number of small ones. 
. Two lofty trees. 
. Two fine flowers. 
. Fruit of a tree. 
. Two playful animals. 
. Anumber of smaller ones less tame 
(phonetic). 
13. A fine stag (phonetic). 
14. Anumber of whips without handles. 
15. A Bible weapon of warfare. 
16. A number of weather-cocks (pho- 
netic). 
17. To enter a house. 
18. The House of Commons on the eve of 
division (phonetic). 
19. Twostudents. 
20. The product of Camphor and of India- 
rubber. . 
21. Two beautiful phenomena. 
22. A piece of money. 
28, An article used by Titian. 
%4, A kind of boat in which balls are used. 
5. An article used in crossing rivers, 





So that was the end of it—without one 


27. A letter furnished with Ate: Rata ds 
netic). : 


98. Secure fastenings for the whole, 
BURIED WORDs, ‘ 

The word is decapitated in second 

blank. = 

1, We had our lunch at a little inn, and 

the —— was excellently well cooked, and 

we had —— in our water. : 

2. We considered it a good —_ to seg 

the moon over our right shoulder; but the 

—— all laughed at us for the idea. 

8. I never found myself in such pee 


great —— for seats. 


the Park: I felt as if I had a — op each 
shoulder. 
5. I got very tired at the —, and] Won. 
dered —— the people could linger any 
longer. : 
6. As we —— home I argued with Frank 
about the length of the ——, which I called 
poor. 
7. We reached the —— just in time tg 
avoid the —. 
8. I was thoroughly —— when Tom be 
gan to —— Will for being late. 
9. And now that we have agreed to—, 
we have parted for —. 
10. Since that time everything in the 
world has appeared unprofitable, and— 
and I have lived to tell the —. : 
11. I have seen Jim’s name on the 
school about ten times the last term forbe 
ing —. 

12, The girl left her last —— on account 
of taking —— from her mistress. 

13. Emily tried to —— me when I was {jj 
by reading to me specimens of her—, 

14. Why did you —— him, Tom, whe 
you know how fearful I am to have him 


there are hopes that ne may ——. 

16. I dropped my —— ring as we wer 
coming from the beach, and we searched 
for it all along the way, and found ita. 
last close to the —— of the house. 


LADDER. 


First stair, a mistake. 

Second stair, extreme. 

Third stair, to tincture deeply. 

Fourth stair, not qualified. 

These coming down. 

The left support, very handsome; the 
right, embellishments. M,.. 


CONNECTED SQUARES. 


° 


The word connecting (the crosses), is @ 
marshall’s staff. 

The upper right-hand square: 1. A boy's 
plaything. 

2. Past. 

3. A weight. 

The upper left-hand square: 1. Age 
horse vehicle. 

2. A girl’s name. 

3. A thin sheet of cotton. 

Left-hand lower square: 1. An animalof 
night. 

2. Bustle. 

8. Applied to dry measure. ; 

The right-hand square: 1. The pre 
fashion. 

2. Mineral. 

3. A snare. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 18TH." 
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CONJOINED SQUARE WORDS. 





26, A fine pair of blades without handles, 


4. We had a lovely time in the —at | 


15. The poor boy is scarcely —, but still’ : 


and when the doors were open there wag, ft 
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Selections. 


ECHOES OF HAMPTON. 


Ong of the most frequent subjects of 
dscussion among ethnologists is the 
question. Have we in this world a race 
@ natural humorists? Modern humor 
gfords abundant argument for those who 
jake the negative in this discussion, but 
the Drawer believes that those in search 
of affirmnative arguments cannot do better 
than visit the Hampton Normal School, 
where the dusky children of North 
America and the Ethiopian alike have 
their young—and often. aged—ideas 
taught to shoot. How good marksmen 
they become varies in individual cases 
with the savage and the Negro just as it 
does with the children of fairer compiex- 
ion, but that their shots are frequently 
what we might term ‘‘ fancy” ones is 
fully shown by a perusal of some of the 
amination papers handed in, and 
ditener still by the answers given in oral 
examinations. 

The Drawer thinks that the following 
answers, culled from the papers of the 
various classes in Biblical, geographic, 
amd domestic branches, cunnot fail to 
convince those who say that we have no 
natural race of humorists that they have 
etted 








Inthe course of their Biblical instruction 
atlass, distinguished rather for its opacity 
than for its capacity, was asked, *‘ What 
did Jehu do when he came to Jezreel?” to 
which the prompt answer was given, ‘* He 
threw the Jersey Belle” (Jezebel) ‘* out of 
the window.” And in response to the 

ery, “ How long did Solomon reign?” a 
ca humorist, whose complexion 
tivals that of the moon in eclipse, replied 
“Fobty days and fohty nights.” We 
doubt if even Solomon in all his glorious 

could have drawn a parallel 
n his own reign and that of Noah’s 


The instructor of this same class in 
lore was informed most gravely 
that St. Matthew was one of the “twelve 
opossums” —a most gratifying answer to 
her question, since it showed how high in 
the estimation of her scholar the apostle 
must have stood. 

The little girls are frequently found 
song the humorists of Hampton, and 
their utterances are often characterized 

& wisdom beyond their years, as is 

in the case of the young miss of 
tawho, when asked to give the daily 
txt, proudly announced that ‘A good 
tiches” more to be desired than great 


That the boys apply their knowledge, 
as it is, to their own experiences, 
ind frequently modify their learning by 
personal observation, is seen in the 
ent that the terrible disease sent by 
Lord upon Pharaoh and the Egyp 
_ tans because they would not let Moses po 
™s the mumps—a most grievous afflic- 
fn to the little black-faced, white- 
Mothed boys, whose chief accomplish- 
“atconsists in grinning from esr to ear 
they appreciated how funny they are. 
1x0 questions in the geography class 
by ce for our purpose to show that 
td the darky who is the natural born 
x Merist, Having been informed that the 
ew Englanders were noted for the prod- 
of their valleys and the grazing 
tenet hills, one of the boys wrote that 
New England people were chiefly oc- 
- in‘ raising the deuce”—a state- 
ent which will be accepted as true by 
in th who have visited New England only 
‘he heat of a political campaign. The 
a lef occupation of the Africans was set 
own as ‘catching Australians and pull- 
iat their feathers.” 
the tie kitchen-garden class, which is to 
intesde, of the outsider one of the most 
esting mechs of Joseuetion = 
- Hampton.'a sma who hopes to be- 
eee expert bation es well as a mem- 
p ress, after telling how coffee 
: wih enn at breakfast, was asked in 
; being, ner way it was served, the answer 
“Tater, 2tsmall cups after dinner.” 
‘g ly for the youth, whose fas- 











cinating way had almost led to his being 


engaged then and there by one of the 
ladies in the audience, he was so over- 
come by nervousness that he forgot his 
instruction, fell back upon his personal 
experience, and firmly replied, ‘‘ Cold, 
ma’am.” It was the unanimous belief of 
all _ that, altho guilty of a tech- 
nical error, the boy had given voice toa 
great truth. 

Another instance, in conclusion, shows, 
we think, that the colored child is not 
only a humorist by nature, but is con- 
stantly endeavoring to become polished, 
to elevate the tone of his conversation, 
and to be nice in the selection of his 
words. 

‘Can you tell me,” said the teacher to 
a thirteen-year-old damsel who had made 
up a bed to perfection, had set the table 
without an error, and had reached the 
soup course of the *‘ make-believe” dinner 
without a tremor—‘‘ can you tell me why 
you invert the cover of the tureen when 
you take it off ?” 

**Yath, ’m,” lisped the child, proudly 
conscious of her ability. ‘It ith to keep 
the perthpire (perspire) of the aay | offen 
the table-clorf.”—JOHN KENDRICK BaANGs, 
in Harper’s Magazine. 








Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE. 
EFLECTUAL, 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 


TRY IT. 
CLUETT’S 


: | Crown Collars 


AND 
CUFFS. 

F WN AI || FOR SALE 
Passe) Everywhere. 

EWANDO’S 
FRENCH DYEING & CLEANSING 

ESTABLISHMENT, 

17 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON: 


2 WEST HTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Pri 


ce-List Sent Free. 
anens. SEND BY MAIL O8, EIPARS,_ 

















Garments 
FINEST WORK IN THE CO q 
Branch offices and agencies in all large 
cities in the East, Mention THE INDEPANDENT. 





My Poor Back! 





That “poor back” is held responsible for more than its share of the sufferings of 
mankind. If your dog bites a man who kicks it, do you blame the dog? On the same 


principle the kidneys utter their protest 
resulting constipation. ‘Lhese force them 
system of the poisons which are the 
blood. Then the sufferer says the 

eased. “Not yet;” but they will 

the blood purified, and the constipation 
of kidney troubles, and Paine’s Celery 7 
With its tonic, purifying, and laxative 
kidneys, making it almost infallible in } 
neys. If your hopes of cure have not 











against nervousness, impure blood, and 
to do extraordinary work in ridding the 
result of effete matter retained in the 
back aches; the kidneys are dis- 


P< be unless the nerves are strengthened, 


removed. ‘These are the causes 
Compound removes them quickly. 
effect, it also strengthens the weak 
curing all diseases of the nerves and kid- 
been realized, try Paine’s Celery Com- 


pound; it gives perfect health to all who complain of “their poor backs.” Price $1.00. 
So_p sy DruGcists. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 





WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT. 











COLGATE & COMPANY’S 
TOILET ARTICLES, 


LADIES. 


Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap. 
Cashmere Bouquet Perfume. 
Violet Toilet Water. 
Rince Bouche, (Dentifrice.) 











j(ndigestion and Acid- 
cma ity of the Stomach. 


on 





J 
du A 
S.Hoprins.Geni 
Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited, 
Corres“ondence solicited. 














HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COOK- 
ING UTENSILS. 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY. 


CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & GONGER, 


601 AND 603 6TH AVE., 
1,338 AND 1,310 BROADWAY, WN. Y. 
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Valuable information 


aera upon the reelpt of postage. De. WED 
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Milk 


IMPORTING RETAILERS OF 
DRY GOODS, 
Fulton St., opposite DeKalb Ave., 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s Special 
Black Sitk. 


Appreciating the reliance of thousands 
of customers upon our experience and advice 
in the selection of silks, we gave orders 
during the summer to a well-known and 
always reliable silk manufacturing firm to 
make for us a line of Black Cachimere Silk, 
to he known as “Fred’k Loeser & Co.’s 
Special Silk.”” The first delivery of it has 
been made, and it is in every way what it 
wes intended to be—a beautiful and at the 
same time excellent wearing fabric, some- 
thing worthy of our reputation. 

We are enabled to sell this special brand 
at lower prices than similar goods have ever 

n offered before. The various grades 
are 75 cts., 85 cts., $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 aad 
$2,00 per yard. 








fempies sent on application and erders 
filled by mail, 


Mi Listes 
EDWIN C.BURT & CO. 


| Ce) SHOES. 


Mane Men~ =: 287 FULTON ST., 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt shoe has full 
name stamped on lin- 
ing and sole of each 
shoe. Catalogues sent 
on application. 


THE 


“ROCHESTER” 
PIANO 









AND 


Antique Brass, Oxidized Silver aud 
Elegantly Decorated. 
1,000 styles from which to select. 
WEDDING and CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS. 


BEST LAMP EVER MADE. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. MILLER & CO., 


10 and 12 College Place, N. Y. 
(@-SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 


686 Broadway, New York, 


IMPROVED SEATING 


FOR 
CHURCHES, 
CHAPEL 
LECTURE- 
ROOMS, 
SA BBATH- 
SCHOOLS, etc, 








Sixty styles of Fold- 
ing and Connected 
Chairs and Settees, 
with Arm and Foot 
Rests, Book, Umbrella, 
Coat, and Hat Ra>ks. 

Fall particulars and 
information by mail 
on application. ‘ 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING CO., 
686 Broadway, New York, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 195 Wabash 


Ave., Chicage; Post and Steckton Sts., 
San Francisco, 


STEAM ENGINES 


Upright and Horizontal, 


Portable and Semi-Portable, 


8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Mlustrated Pamphiet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
or 110 Liberty &t.. New York 
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farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that wil 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel svecialiy interested in it.) 





MY VINEYARD IN 1888. 
BY E. P, POWELL. 


My vines occupy an exceptionally favor- 
able spot for a fair test of the quality of 
both vines and fruit. The slope is to the 
southeast protected from north and north- 
west. The soil is loose clay well drained, 
but retentive. The rows run north and 
south evenly and are trained on wires 
fastened to posts. My older vines are by no 


means a model of trimming,and therefore [ 


get morein bulk than in perfect clusters. 
Otherwise the vineyard is in perfect order. 


itis generously manured with compost from 


the barnyard. 

1. Moore’s Early. This grape todo well 
needs sharp pruning and will occasionally 
bear good fair crops, but is never an abun- 
dant producer. It is very early and for that 
reason profitable. 
bunch loose. It was not ripe with me this 
year until September fifth. But it must be 
borne iu mind that all fruit is fifteen days 
later than last year, and ten days behind 
an average year. 

2. Early Victor was rips at the same date. 
It is a profuse bearer of 3mall, compact 
bunches that hold the fruit only moderately 
well. The grape is not on the whole desir- 
able for profit or for quality. 

3. Worden when close pruned was ripe 
with Moore’s Early and Victor; but most of 
mine not till a week later. 


soon as colored; is larger than Concord, two 
weeks earlier and decidedly better. It is an 
“A No.1” grape. Thereis no longer any 
reason for planting Concord. Worden is 
also entirely hardy. 

4. Lady was ripe last year, August 20th, 
this year not till September 5th. It is, tomy 
taste, the most delicious of the sweet white 
grapes. Everybody delights in it; but it 
does not give me large bunches and a prof- 
itable crop. I still hope for better returns; 
and Lam not inclined to displace it from 
the ground it occupies, 

5. Brightoa gave some ripe bunches 
Septemoer 10th, and soon for two weeks. 
lt bears magaificieat bunches in profusion 
in all the spots where I have planted it; 
and itis now occupying seven different 
places, and the main lot is removed to a dis- 
tance from the vineyard. | have no doubt 
that Brighton has proved unfruitful in the 
Hudson Valley and in other localities; but 
I ask for nothing better. The vines are load- 
ed with superb bunches. And as for quality 
it is among red grapes only second to Iona. 

6. Delaware and Hayes ripened about to- 
gether. Hayes is on young vines, and is in 
no hurry to bear. I cannot say enough about 
it to fairly place it; but I think it has come 
tostay. The quality is excellent, the bunch 
is medium and the berry of good size. 

7. Duchess is with me magnificent. It 
always hurts me to cut it from the vines, so 
great is the beauty of the crop as it hangs. 
The clusters are often enormous, always 
large and compact. The quality, when fully 
ripe, is delightful to those who like a slight 
tart to their grapes. The only trouble with 
this class of grapes is that it is not easy to 
determine exactly when a bunch is truly 
fit to cut. Black and red and golden grapes 
settle that question for you by the color. 
Duchess has sold for me in a not over good 
market at ten cents, so also Brighton. 
Duchess must not be left on the vines long 
after ii is ripe, for it will crack and spoil. 

Goertner is a grape of superb quality, and 
why it was left out of sight so long I can- 
not comprehend. It is a large red grape, of 
the Rogers’ seedlings, and has a fair claim 
to be called Rogers’ best. It was ripe this 
year, September 15th. 

8 Rogers’ No. 30 is, however, my special 
pet in this group of grapes. It ripens gen- 
erally about September 19th; but this year 
September 20th to 25th. It is a meaty grape, 
having very much the characteristics of the 
hot: house grapes. It is less seedy than most 
of Rogers’ sorts. It bears enormously and 
fine clusters of large grapes. 

9. Lindley I have spoken of as favorably 
as possible. It is a rampant grower and 
very much inclined to loose bunches; but it 
is earlier than Massasoit, contrary to com- 
mon report, and its quality is admirable. 

10. Of all my black grapes I prefer Her- 
bert. Itisa feast to look at the trellises 
of this grape. The bunches are large, the 
berry very large and there is little bloom. 
The berries shine and glisten and are in- 
describably beautiful. Some of my friends 
choose it for eating above all others. I 

picked a few September 18th; but the full 





The berry is large and | 


| with me. 


This grape is | 
always an enormous cropper; is sweet as | 
| stay there. 
| vines. 





ripeness dates from about September 23d. 
This is fully two weeks after its usual 
date. But Herbert is a grand keeping 
grape—one of the very best. 1 can become 
truly enthusiastic over this grape. It is 
thoroughly hardy and every way a pleas- 
ure. It needs good feeding. 

11. Empire State—bunches are uniform,of 
good size, very neat and handsome; just 
compact enough, a good bearer, and ripe 
September 25th this year. A few clusters 
were eatable September 20th. I think this 
grape willstay. But really it is not so fine 
in quality as I wish it were. It is probably 
the best medium late white grape. 

12, Poughkeepsie Red I see no reason 
whatever for planting, and the same of 
Ulster Prolific; they have no points that 
make them rival the best grapes. Ulster 
is the better of the two, but the bunches are 


| decidedly moderate in size; still1t is not at 


all a poor grape. 

13. The meanest little grape that has been 
foisted on the public is Jessica. It is a very 
small white grape, mainly seed, quality fair 
to good, and an insignificant grower. A 
mere breath of frost not enough to hurt a 
Delaware or a melon-vine blistered Jessica 
leaves September 6th. It will be displaced 
Perhaps | should allow a little 
more for quality; but all in all don’t you 
plant it any more. 

14. Prentiss is what it always was, (1) ten- 
der, (2) a poor bearer, (3) a poor grower, (4) 
a poor fruit with no flavor, (5) late; and has 
as many as ten more points for being total- 
ly discarded. 

15. Woodruff Red has no claims on us 
that I can discover except good growth and 
hardiness. If I should discover the North 
Pole, I would plant a Woodruff Red and an 
August Giant at the foot—and let them 
Such grapes are delightful as 


16. Vergennes I do not like to report on; 
forl am afraid we shall not be able to say 
enough good of it to give it rank with the 
best. It is a good keeper, and a fairly good 
grape. I don’t mean to discard it; but it is 
in sharp contrast to Brighton. It is nct 
over prolific—perhaps 1 am premature in 
my judgmert of it, and shall give it con- 
tinued trial. 

17. Agawam is too late for me—not nearly 
so early as it is often represented. If care- 
fully pruned, the clusters are fine and the 
quality fine. It is not bearing well with me 
this year, and on the whole I do not care for 
it. Goertner, Lindley and other Rogers’ 
are better. I am pretty sure it is better 
elsewhere, however. It is a very large berry 
and must be very ripe to be good. 

18. Moore’s Diamond is a disappointment; 
it is not s) early as represented, but in a‘l 
other respects it is superb. What a grape 
it is—equal, or superior, to Lady in quality, 
and in size of bunch and berry about right. 
It is just after Duchess in ripening; 1 hoped 
to find it as early as Lady. 

19. Walter does not ripen its bunches 
evenly; and while it is a handsome bunch, 
a prolific bearer and of good quality, it is 
not worth while to plant it. The musky 
flavor is not agreeable to some, but on the 
whole is generally liked. 

20. Wilder, Merrimac and Barry are all 
a good deal alike io quality,and all fine 
Merrimac and Wilder are almost identical; 
and Barry not far off. All are good. 

21. Salem was fairly ripe about Septem- 
ber 10th, and is a grand yrape and a re- 
markably good keeper. It is really one of 
the best of the Rogers’. ™ 

22. Massasoit ripens about with Lindley, 
two or three days later. Itisa fine grape; 
but in a vineyard of sixty sorts it is theonly 
one to show black rot. Its bunches also are 
not well filled and are straggling. I shall 
be compelled to discard it, but am sorry to 
do so. 

23. A grape rarely spoken of is Grein’s 
Golden; but if I am not mistaken it is 
one that ought to be talked about a good 
deal. It is a tart grape—for many quite too 
tart. It was soft and ripe this year Sep- 
tember 20th, but not perfect for ten days 
more. The taste is winey and refreshing. 
The berry is very large and as golden as 
Pocklington. It is, however, at its best not 
first in quality. It isa good grower and in 
bunches large and prolific. I think it as 
handsome as any grape on my trellises. 

But Grein’s No. 7 is a small, useless, flavor- 
less affair two-thirds seeds. 

24. Golden Gem is a small grape and 
should not be planted for profit, but it is a 
really nice little grape that will pay for 
home use. It was ripe September 20th. 

25. August Giant is a most rampant 
grcewer and bears a good-sized bunch of 
large berries. Ripe this year September 
20th, and, while not so sweet as Concord, 
when fully ripe, it is better than a Contord 
not quite ripe. It is a grape there is no ex- 
cuse for planting except to cover arbors and 





barns. I should think it likely to cover the 
whole side of a forty-foot barn in about five 
years. ~ 

26. Amber is by no means a bad grape, 
but bas no points of prominence. 

27. Niagara, if early, would be somewhat 
more valuable. In bunch, size of berry, 
and enormous loads of fruit, nothing can 
surpass it. It is not as handsome as Grein’s 
Golden, or as Pocklington, but it is a 
grander grape than either. In quality is 
hardly above second class, but when fuily 
ripe is fine enough to suit nearly all pur- 
chasers. 

28. Pocklington is rarely ever seen fully 
ripe; 1887 gave it a delicious flavor. It has 
on no other occasion with me been first 
quality. It ripens generally about Septem- 
ber 20th to 25th; this year October 5th. Its 
co‘or is superb and it isa noble bunch and 
berry and prolific. 

29. Lady Washington ripened Septem- 
ber 25th to October 5th. It is a marvelous 
cropper of very large bunches of good-sized 
berries. The flavor is fine. I was afraidto 
plant it; but in my locality will plaut 
more. It ought to ripen herein favorable 
years about September 15th. 

30. Jefferson is a remarkably fine grape, 
ripening alittle after Lady Washington. 
It began to color September 20th and was 
not fully ripened till the last of the month, 
orrather later. It isa grand grape every 
way. The vine bears heavily when young. 

The best twelve varieties from the above 
—omitting a good many others not described 
—are: Brighton, red, early; Duchess, white, 
early; Goertner, red, early; Rogers No. 30, 
light red, medium; Empire State, white, 
medium; Moore’s Diamond, white, early; 
Salem, red, early; Niagara, white, late; 
Worden, black, early; Herbert, black, me- 
dium. Add when they can be grown, Iona, 
Lady Washington and Jefferson. Lindley, 
red, should not be left out of the list; and 
most certainly not Hayes. So our list be- 
comes a dozen, with three that no one 
should spare if he can helpit. For six vari- 


eties select Brighton, Duchess, Moore’s Dia- 
m: nd, Niagara, Worden, Herbert. This list 
will not suit those who grow strictly for 
market; I suspect they would take Moore’s 
Karly, Delaware, Worden, Niagara, Wyo- 
ming Red, and Salem or Agawam. 


CLINTON, N. Y. 


REMOVING RASPBERRY CANES. 


Ir is still debated whether this should be 
done soon after the fruit is gathered or left 
till later in the season. I have for years cut 
them as soon as convenient, after the ber- 
ries are picked. My reasons for an early 
cutting of the old canes are that, having 
served their purpose, they are of no further 
use, and if allowed to ripen and mature till 
a natural death follows, they are a useless 
drain upon the soil and the vitality of 
the plant. If removed, the young canes 
receive all the nourishment furnished by the 
roots, and should be better developed and 
matured as a consequence. It is also easier 
to cut off the canes while still green thn 
when dry and dead. Mand-shears are pref- 
erable to a knife, avoiding the pull, which 
sometimes lifts the whole plant, when the 
canes are hard and dry. 

The opponents of early removal claim 
that these old canes are an aid to the ma- 
turity and development of the young canes; 
that it is Nature’s way, and therefore 
right. It is also claimed that if left till 
spring they afford needed protection during 
the winter tothe young canes. Thereis a 


show of reason in the protection theory, 
but as the injury is very apt to occur in 
early spring, after the old canes are re- 
moved, the benefit becomes less apparent, 
and 1s more than counterbalanced by the 
draught on the plant in the process of ripen- 
ing. The above remarks will apply also to 
blackberries, the worst of all the berry 
canes to handle.—Gardenand Forest. 
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CLOVER FOR SUBSOILING. 


You can talk about your 3,200-pound 
breaking teams, big plows, ten inch fur- 
rows, subsoil this and that ; but for a sub- 
soiler, deep-furrow turner, a crop of clover 
beats ’em all. It’s a perfect subsoiler; 
keeps the subsoil where it belongs and the 
fertility where it should be; works on all 
kinds of soil; eats nothing winters; does 
not founder or get spavins in the summer; 
is good for all kinds of crops, and is 
adapted to all soils; and instead of costing 


$83 per acre to deep-plow such a field, the 
clover does it better thah any plow, and 
gives you hay enough as a gift to pay for 
all labor.—Country Gentleman. 











When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she be~ame Miss, ahe clung to Castoria, 
Whea she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 















CHERRY 
PECTORAL, 


THE VOICE, when hoarse and husk 
from overstrain or irritation of the y 7 
organs, is improved and strengthened by the 
use of Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral. Clergy. 
men, Singers, Actors, and Public Speakers 
find great relief in the use of this pre 
aration. A specific for throat affections, It 
relieves Croup and Whooping Cough, and is 
indispensable in every household. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Maga, “ 
Sold by all Drugygists. Price $l; pix bottles, $5, y 


Autumn Planting, 


For imperative reasons in favor of Ay. 
tumn planting of DECIDUOUS TREEg 
and SHRUBS and RHODODENDROng 
and for catalogues and planting plan 
apply to . 


Parsons & Sons Co, 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, New York. 


OWEN P. McDONALD, — 
FLORIST, . o 
63 West 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


ROOF PAINT. 


A MECHANICALLY FIRE-PROOF PAINT O04. 
TAINING NO CHEMICALS, ‘ 


Is practically an elastic liquid cement and willout- 
wear any other Roof paint made. 

Colors are Bright-Red, Ked, Brown and Roof-Slate 
—can also make other shades to erder. 

My price is only 40c. per gaHon in barrels, 


WM. A. HOLMES, 
No, 7 India Street, Boston, Mass, 


MORRILL’S — 

Grub and Canker Worm 
Exterminator. 

THE ONLY SURE PREVENTATIVE 


HN 
FROM 


The Ravages of Bugs and Insects @ 
Fruit and other Trees, = 


IS EASILY APPLIED AND INEXPENSIVE, ~ 
We Guarantee it to give Full Satisfac 
tion in Every Particular. 


Put up in packages from 1 pound to 4C0 pounds, For — 
price-list, circulars, etc., address ; 


GEO. H. MORRILL & 00, 


146 Congress Street, 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Crosse & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Frits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


‘ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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Saratoga Geyser: Chica 
ITS COMBINATION THE a 
MOST PERFECT OF ANY WATER are 
Foreign or Domestic. ao 
_____SEND_FOR ANALYSIS. _— water: 
HINDERCORNS. Dances 





The oly sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ene 4 
comfortta the foot. 5c. at Hiscox & Co., 


PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
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Paul. 1 

The best of all remedies for ry 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- of North, 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- East Cen; 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also Biov~. Fa 
the most effective cure for The gh, 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and  Riperior 
affections of the breathing a Salle, 6 
organs, It promotes refreshing a . 
sleep, improves the appetite, - app 
and gi ew lites ind strength : E. sr, 

gives new lifean Q 
to the weak goc. and f wi y 
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i. THORBURN & CO.; 


15 John Street, New York; 
Beg to Announce that their 
tive Priced Catalogue of 


_ BULBS 














'S yor Autumn ya. 2 seats for mailing to 
Sas of the Valley "Pips, ‘Bermuda Eas- 
7 ier Lilies and Roman Hyacinths. 
For Florists, a Specialty. 
usky ——— 
vocal a TRAVEL. 
y the 
ergy- 
er A ~ A, WINTER IN CALIFORNIA. 
prep. The first and second parties in the series of Nine 
s. It finter Trips to Ca ae under the direc- 
Lid ig w f Messrs. 7aree & Whitcomb, will 
ve on, Yow Yor and Philadelphia, Thursday, 
i lea November &, and Thursd ay. December 6. The jour- 
? de in Special Trains of Magnifi- 
“al Ps uled Pullman Palace Cars, with 
| +] a4 ance Palace Dining-Cars faclades. Ev- 
. rst-class. All sravering etpanatetnctntes. 
Marg, oat icket entitles the holder to visit Los Ange- 
v8, $5, TneRaymond, at East Pasadena, Riverside San 
Jes, Beach, Santa Barbara, San Francisco, 
fey, Santa Cruz, San Rafael, and Napa Soda 
hace 3 oe leading resorts in California. A 
Rpoice of ive Different Routes Returning 
teen Pieaal pe Partie s under Specia 
Return F ets also good on all 
‘ until July, 1889. Independent Tickets, 
every expense both ways, and giving entire 
of Av. freedom to the aseenger while in California, and also 
making the journey homeward. Hotelcoupoassup- 
REES for long or short sojourns at The Raymond, Fast 


ena; Hotel Del Monte. Monterey; Palace Hotel 
RONS francisco; Hotel Del Coronado, San Diego; Hotel 
j, San Rafael; Napa Soda Springs; Santa Cruz; 
Arlington, Santa Barbara; Long Beach Hotel; 
other famous Pacific Coast resorts. 
9 of other California Excursions: Jen- 
jand 10; Februrary 7, 11, and 25; anc March 7 


tes of Mexico Excursions: January 14; 
ry 11; and March 

Send for descrip dite circulars, designating 
er poms _— to California or Mexico tours 
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The Travels of the Bontramont end Gor- 











n Families, A Grerming sepeence illustrative 

et, seenes and ‘ea. life, sent free on receipt 
postage (four cents), E. yy eg General] 

Passenger r Agent Monen LY, Chicago, Lis. 
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TheSanta Fe System Coming East. 


This wonderful railway system, claiming 8,000 
iles of railroads, has just opened its Chicage and 
Kansas City line. In construction it ranks as the 
yo J built railroad in the Untted States.” The hea 
steel has be: and curves avoided (a straight 
Ttovine been selected). 
passenger equipment is, without controversy, 
gl = America. Solid vestibule trains from 





ISIVE. rtothe rear Pullman. These trains are 
: with electric lamps and heated with steam 
atisfaes fam the engine, thus giving the traveler the great- 


etdegree of safety, coupled with the greatest com- 

. fortand elegance of avy 5 train on earth. The 

agents throughout the East are already sup- 

pied with tickets via this line. No extra charge for 
Patage on these trains. 
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WACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH ae FROM A STUDY OF THIS MaP OF TE 








aio, ROCK ISLARD & PACIFIC RX 


lines and branches include CHivAGO, 

Port, got} ROCK ISLAND, DAVEN- 

DES MOINES, COUNCIL BLUFFS, MUS- 

¥ wor; » KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, LEAV- 

RTH, ATCHISON, CEDAK RAPIDS, 

= , MINNEAPOLIS, and 8ST. PAUL, 

Scores of intermediate cities. Choice of 

“yl toand from the Pacific Coast. All trans- 

in Union depots. Fast trains of Fine Day 

elegant Dining Cars, magnificent Pull- 

Sleepers, and (between Chicago, St. 

ian, Atchison and Kansas City) Reclining 

Gir Cars, Seats Free, to holders of through 
tst-class tickets. 


ago, Kansas & Nebraska R’y 
“Great Rock Island Route.”’ 
aumnde West and Southwest from Kansas City 
Vir eee to NELSON, HORTON,, BELLE- 

~ HERINGTON, WICHITA, 
TACEINEON, C ALDWELL, and all points in 
Sas AND SOUTHERN NEBRASKA 
beyond. Entire passenger eo of the 
Pullman manufacture. All safety ap- 
Dliances and modern improvements. 


» he Famous Albert Lea Route 
fa Islan: 


is ‘Watertown branch traverses the great 
WHEAT AND DAIRY BELT” 
orthern Iowa, Southwestern Minnesota, and 
Sentral Dakota to Watertown, Spirit Lake, 
Falls and many other towns and cities. 


Line via Seneca and 
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E. A. HOLBROOK, 
Gen Tkt. & Pass. Agt 
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STOVE POLISH 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving Labor, Clea 
liness, Durability and Cheapness. Unequalled. 
MORSE BFS Pronrietc” “nton, Mass. 


GLENWOOD 








Ranges, Parlor-Stoves 


AND 


FURNACES 








Were giventhe Highest Award 


At the great Mechanics’ Fair held in Boston, 1887. 
For Cooking and Heating they please the most cx 
acting: for Beauty of Design and Fineness of Finish 

they suit the most critical. 


ASK YOUR DEALER pon THEM, 
MANUFACTURED B 


WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 
HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK 


DAM & DeREVERE Pro s. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 














Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVANCE, 





One Month...... ing 30 03=—s One Year......... oO 

Three Montha.. 75 wo Years....... 5 00 

Four Months....,10U Three Years..... 7 0 

Six Months....... uur Years....... 8 

Nine Months.. Five Years........10 0 
Single’ Copies 0 cents. 


. CLUBs OF FIVE OR MORE, $2.00 Each 


ostage to any Foreign Country in the Universai 
Postel Union $1 -04 per year additional. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUB- 
7 — AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 
Subscriptions will be Bde senges at the end of the time for 
which payment is made 
Sample Copies Free upon Application 
G3" Make ali remittances payable to the order of 
INDEPENDENT. 


Ta 


o Wer are no safer 


SUBSCRIBERS are requested to renew two or 
tnree weeks previous to the expiration of their Sub- 
scriptions so that no lossof numbers may occur 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet Street. 
are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 


advertisements. 
Address THE INDEPENDENT’, 
P.-0, Box 2787, New York City, 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1888. 


THE INDEPENDENT’S special Clubbing List will be 
sent free to any person ask for it. Any one wish: 
ing to subscribe for one or more papers or magazines 

connection with THE INDEPENDENT can save # 
very handsome percentage of money by ord sring from 
our Club-List. 











RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch. 200 lines ‘o the column.) 
av Advertisements. |Last Page& Business Notice 





epoceghiedeanaseda ‘Re. i sebssbehds Ghrencedt 

itttimes Cen oe) 70c.| 4 times (one month). ...85c. 

3 “ (three “ ones 
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Saeed NOTICES........+ ONE DOLLAR PER AGAT? 
LINE, BACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL NOTICES...... ae DOLLARS PER AGATB 


RELIGIOUS NOTICES...... ..... Firry CENnTs A LINB 
ARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not cupemes four lines 
$1. Over thee ; hat als Cents a Lin 
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THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rroadway. New Veork. 
FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 


WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT, each File-or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—half a year. The cover 
has “ THE INDEPENDENT ”’ embossed on it in 
large gilt ietters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
en the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
sent (postnatd *~ ane P O ty the Unite? 
States on the receipt of one dollar each, 








TO THOSE WHO ARK NOT SURSCRIBRRS 


Tue Inprrenpent is conceded to be the foremost religious jour- 
nial of the country. The London Spectator and Pall Mall Gazette 
call it such, Zhe Springfield Republican, The Adver- 
tiser, The Sunday School Times refer to it in a similar manner, President 





Boston 


Patton, of Princeton College, recently so characterized it in address- 
ing the students at the opening of the college year; some proclaim, others 
admit, and no one denies the pre-eminence of Tue InpErenpENT asa religious 
newspaper. The best religious writers of the country are among our con- 
tributors. They include a score:‘of Bishops—Protestant Episcopal, Methodist 
Episcopal, Catholic—Doctors of Divinity in every denomination, the Presi- 
dents of our leading colleges, the most distinguished professors of our 
theological seminaries, Jewish Rabbis, etc., etc. Our religious departments 
are of positive value to ministers, scholars and laymen of every creed and 
denomination. In “ Religious Intelligence” is recorded everything of im- 
“ Biblical Re- 


search,” “ Sunday-school,” and “ Ministerial Register,” as the titles indicate, 


portance that occurs in the religious world; “ Missions,” 


are departments of special religious or theological interest. 

The literary features of Tue InpEPenpENT are in no way second to its 
religious features. In this field also our contributors are unsurpassed. 
Some paper has said that Taz InpePenpeEnt publishes more good poetry than 
any magazine or periodical in the United States. Be that as it may, we 
certainly spare neither effort nor money to secure the best poems by the 
best writers in this and all countries. During the past six months we have 
published poems by “Carmen Sylva” (Queen of Rumania), J. G. Whittier, 
R. H. Stoddard, E. C. Stedman, Sir Edwin Arnold, Joaquin Miller, J. T. 
Trowbridge, Margaret Deland, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Edith M. Thomas, 
Edmund Gosse, A. Mary F. Robinson, and many other well-known poets, 
And we have published within the same period literary articles by T. W. 
Higginson, James Payn, Andrew Lang, Maurice Thompson, R. H. Stoddard, 
Isabel F. Hapgood, Jean Ingelow, Joaquin Miller, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
H. H. Boyesen and others. Our list of story-writers is equally eminent. In 
For 
this department we have two editors and nearly a score of editorial con- 


this connection we must also speak of our department of “ Literature.” 
tributors, each in his special line. Every book and publication of prowi- 
nence gets its due notice and criticism in this department. We devote from 
three to six pages to this department weekly. 

There is still another feature of Tue Inpzrenpent that calls for special 
mention It devotes a large amount of space every week to the discussion, 
in its editorial department of “Financial ” and in its contributors’ columns, 
to the most important political, financial and economic questions of the 
We are at present publishing the most imporfant series of Tarift 


articles that has appeared anywhere, the value of the series being largely 


hour. 


due to the fact that we give in each issue one article by a Protectionist and 
one by a Free Trader. Among those who have contributed to this series 
during the summer are Congressmen Reed, W. C. P. Breckinridge, Lodge, 
Long, Professors Sumner, Perry, Thompson, Ricasnond M. Smith, Editors 
Godkin, Porter and others. 


The above indicates what we are doing in the field of politics and 


These articles are to continue during the cam- 
paign. 
economics. 

There are several other departments for which we may saya word. Of 
our department of “ Fine Arts” it is enough to say that it is edited by Mrs. 
Schuyler van Rensselaer for this country, by William C. Ward for England, 
by Agnes Farley Miller for Paris, and by the Countess von Krockow for 
Germany aud Austria. Tue Inpepenpent, of all papers not trade papers, 
whether weekly or daily, is the only one that has a department of “Insur- 
The information which 
this department has contained in regard to sound and unsound Life Insur- 
The department, indeed, speaks 
with a recognized authority on all insurance matters. 


ance.” This department is edited by a specialist. 


ance has won for it a national reputation. 


There are a dozen other departments to which we have not alluded. 
Each of these is edited by a specialist or specialists. “Science,” for instance, 
is edited by a number of professors, each one writing on his own branch of 
science. No less than fifteen editors and editorial writers are represented 
in the columns of Tae Inpsepenpent each week. We ask those who 
are unfamiliar with the character of the paper to look this number through 
carefully and then read our terms of subscription below, and then 
decide to give us at least a “Trial Trip.” Try Te Inpzvenpent for a month 


and you will take it for years. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 
$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip,’’ 
of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 251 Broadway, New York City 
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POWDER | 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever verge. YT mare of ot party strength 
and w eH han the ordi- 
‘kinds. and cannot be ! sole 1 in poet od with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold only in cans. ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
OMPANY, 106 Wali St., N. Y. 


JAPANESE SOAP 


Is made of the PUREST, CLEAN- 
EST and BEST MATERIALS, 
witheut Filthy, Rancid Greases 
and Chemicais that Eat, Rot or 
Burn the Clothes or Hands. For 
the Laundry, Bath or Toilet it has 
no equal, saving many times its 
cost to any household in clothes. 
The prieeis less than for inferior 
soaps of equal weight. 
SEND SEVEN TRADEMARKS OR WRAP- 
ERS AND GET HANDS SOME 
SET OF CARD 
FISK MANUFACTURING Co. 


Springfield. Mass. 














FRANCIS BACON. 


PARAGON 


PIANOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 
19 and 21 WEST 2324 St,, Near 5th Ave., N. Y. 
Chicago Depot, J. HOWARD FOOTE, 

307 & 309 Wabash Avenue. 


Suit No. 1. 


Terry, $62 
Plush, 6 
s. C. 
Smali 
& CO., 


Boston, 
Mass, 


BARLOW 5 N0IGO BLUE 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been 
, and indorsed by thousands of house 
| ought to have itonsale. Ask him it 
. S. WILTBERGER, Pre Rietor, 
283 hd Second Street, - ‘Pottadetphia. 








Catalegues sent. 














A lite higher in price but of unrivalled quality. 
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“OUR CONSTANT AIM 1S TO MAKE THEM THE 
FINEST IN THE WORI®."* 


NEW YORK CITY. 


en rere teat 


WITHOUT DOUBT A 


PERFECT FITTING SHOR 


CAN BE OBTAINED BY 
WEARING 


Hough & Ford’s 





FITTING 
MADE 


SHOES 





Er sTEEL PENS: 


Fes ¥ ile by all Le 


SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 
Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 J ohn Street, New York. 





uy 


WALL 
‘J APERS 


Silk and other fabrics 
for interior 


DECORATION 


WALL 





Weare now exhibiting Fall 
Designs of our own manufac- 
— andthe BEST examples 
° 


EUROPEAN MAKERS, 


which have never been equal- 
led in beauty of design, treat- 
ment and color. 

We invite an inspection. Es- 
timates furnished for entire 
interior decoration. 





FR. BECK & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND EXPORTERS 


PAPERS, 


Also the only manufacturers in the United States ot 


THE CREAT SANITARY 


Wall Covering, 


Approved by the Best Sanitary Experts. 


Factory and Retail Salesroom, 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th St. 


Branch Show-R ooms, 


Cor. Sth Ave. and 30th St. 


NEW YORK, 











WE ARE 
HEADQUARTERS. 


SEND FOR OUR 


CAMPAIGN HAND-BOOK 


18868. 


The Unexcelled 1Fire WorksCo., 


9 and tt PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 








STEIN WAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


a the Society of Arts for 
and useful Inventions.” 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
feventions aaa alse Grand Gold 


Pianos and several meritorious 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York 


Before buying a BOILER investigate the 


FIVE YEARS IN USE. En- 


dorsed by Leading Archi- 
tects and Steam a 


Fitters. 
atk MADE IN SIXTEEN SIZES. 
nit Herendeen M’t’g Co., Geneva, N. Y. 


“FURMAN.” \we 


b 1s 
THOROUGHLY 
RELIABLE, EASY TO RUN. 


Book on Steam Heating mailed free. 








of ments. 
4 lb Tesor Family Scale, a oo. 
1,000 other Articles \ to 
serat prices are Send for Neg 








MITCHHLL VANCE C0. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG 


Salesrooms: S36 and 838 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts, 
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25 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL O 








cae Lu Pasas, 33 T0 43 GOLD STARET REAR FULSON STREES 


Pair of 0; 
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By LBDASK STSSKINGS, | 
| CLEANFAST Darning 
Bhd Cotton of 
Dye. | our Dye, 
Guaranteed | Retail stored 
not to 927 Broad. 
crock. way and 2 
The wearing West lth st, 
quality un- S New York, 
surpassed.| rm \s | ‘ee 
Send for | 49 West St, 
price-list. TRADE-MARK. oston, | 
fon Bente. D dd’ ADV'G AGENCY, 
Keretel Se 
eatin parire, WOOO $ 265 Wash'a 81. 
LeBOSQUET a 


Combining the Latest Improvements, 
Heating Private Residences a Speciaity, 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 
LeBOSQUET BROS.,S'2 Union St., Boston, 


W. & B. DOUGLES: 


MIDDLETOW 
CONN, 
Branch Warehouses van 


8 John St., New York, ana 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











RES FOUNDED a 


‘ee! medal 
them by the Universal 
bition at Paris, F 
~f Vienna, Austria, in 
‘bition 


and Certennial Exhi 








OVER 7,000 MILES 


Of steel track in Illinois, owe 
Wisconsin, Michigan, Minnesota 
Nebraska, Dakota and Wyoming, 
penetrates the Agricultural, Mining 
and Commercial Centres of 


WEST NORTHWEST! 


The Unrivaled Equipment of the 
Line embraces Sumptuous Dining 
Cars, New Wagner and Pullman 
Sleepers, Superb day Coaches and 


FAST VESTIBULED TRAIMS 


Running direct between Chicago 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Denver, San Francisco 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


ONLY LINE 10 THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time e Tables and eee 
full information, apply to any Ticket Agen 
address the Gen’i Passenger ae Chicago, Dl. 
te _— WHITMAN, 4.6. Fa og nee 

General Manager. ‘Traffic Manager. Gon’l Past, 
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REVE rani BLE O IBLE COLLAK 00.. 38 | 
Mass. Sande § 





182—188 Columbus Avenue. Boston. Base a 
rhattactseta s 8 
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